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FEUDAL TERMINOLOGY IN MEDIAEVAL RELIGIOUS 

POETRY 

IN the Chanson de Roland, when Roland feels death coming upon 
him after the slaughter in the pass, he hastens to a retired spot 
under a pine, lies down upon the turf, and, his head turned toward 
the "paiene gent," prepares to meet his end as a worthy paladin 
should. The account continues : 



"Claimet sa colpe et menut et sovent 
Por sus pechiez Deu porofrit le guant. 



Son destre guant en at vers Deu tendut; 



Son destre guant a Deu en porofrit, 
Sainz Gabriel de sa main li at pris, 
Desor son braz teneit le chief enclin, 
Jointes ses mains est alez a sa fin." 



Gaston Paris in commenting upon this passage remarks that 
nothing is more characteristic of the age than the very feudal act 
of Roland in proffering his glove to him whom he considers to be 
his spiritual overlord. Paris, however, makes no further contribu- 
tion on this score. It is the purpose of this discussion to show by a 
list of selected examples how firmly this feudal concept of the rela- 
tion between man and the persons of the Trinity and the heavenly 
hierarchies became established among the religious poets of the 
middle ages. The bearing of this paper is largely upon the Romance 
poetry, but the same tendency to express relations of service by the 
faithful in the conventional terms of feudal relationship existed also 
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in Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English religious verse, and accord- 
ingly some reference has been made to that side. 1 

By a very natural extension of the use of these terms, the same 
relations may be observed quite as frequently to exist between the 
dwellers in Hell, or between Satan and the erring Christian. Thus 
in the Spanish Auto de Sanct Christobal, allegiance is pledged to 
Satan: 

Yo deseote servir 
y tenerte por senor.* 

The clasping of the hands and placing them between the hands 
of the overlord was a part of the regular ceremonial by which the 
vassal rendered homage and acknowledged submission, the two 
hands doubtless signifying the submission of the whole person. In 
the Chanson de Roland (696), Ganelon, in reporting to Charle- 
magne the submission of the King of Spain, concludes as follows : 

Jointes ses mains iert vostre comandez, 
De vos tendrat Espagne le regnet. 

The same formula appears very frequently in purely religious 
verse, and generally with a sufficiently obvious comprehension of 
its technical significance. In an interesting passage of the Miracle 
de ThSophile, Saladin, the familiar of the devil ("qui parlait au 
deable quant il voloit") appears to the despairing priest and tempts 
him with the prospect of wealth and power in exchange for fealty 
sworn to the devil his master : 

Voudriiez-vous Dieu renoier, 

Celui qui tant solez proiier, 

Toz ses sainz et toutes ses saintes? 

Et si devenissiez mains jointes, 

Horn a celui qui ce f eroit 

Qui vostre honor vous renderoit. i 

Later, through the good offices of the familiar Saladin, Theophile 

1 F. Tupper, Jr., Hand ofer heafod. Jour. Eng. and Germ, Phil, XI, 07. A 
note on its appearance as a part of the Old English ceremony of mannraeden 
or hominaticutn. 

* Rouanet, Coltccidn de Autos, Madrid, 1901, 1, 457. 

* Monmerque* et Michel, Thidt. fran. au moyen-age, Paris, 1843, p. 141. 
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holds converse with the Devil, who commands him to make the con- 
ventional gesture of fealty before his prayer can be granted : 

Li Deables. Requiers m'en-tu? 

Theophiles. Oil. 

Li D6ables. Or joing 

tes mains, et si devien mes horn. 

Je t'aiderai outre reson. 
Theophiles. Vez ci que je vous f az hommage ; 

Mes que r'aie mon domage, 

Biaus sire, des or en avant* 

Subsequently, Theophile announces the conclusion of the bargain 
for his soul by the passing of the charter by which, under the feudal 
law, special privileges or property grants might be conveyed to the 
" homagere," either by the sovereign or the mesne lord : 

De moi a pris la chartre et le brief receu, 
Maufez, se li rendrai de m'ame le treu. 5 

Theophile quickly repents of his bargain : 

Je n'os Dieu reclamer ne ses sainz ne ses saintes, 
Las! Que j'ai fet hommage au deable, mains jointes. 6 

In the same manner and with the same formula, the angels are ac- 
customed to pay their homage to the Saviour: 

A jointes mains 
Je t'aore icy humblement. 7 

p. 145. 

• Ibid., p. 149. In this connection, it is interesting to compare also the Eng- 
lish poems, the Charters of Christ, of which several versions exist, in which 
Christ conveys to the faithful "a chartre of feofment" granting them eternal 
life in Heaven on condition that they render tribute of love. Miss M. C. Spalding 
has edited these poems (Bryn Mawr, 1914)* but avoids pronouncing upon their 
origin, though she registers her dissent from the opinion that they are connected 
with the Testament of Christ poems. It is very evident from their character 
that they are not, since they represent a charter in regular feudal form with 
witnesses and all. They appear rather to be die same conceit under discussion in 
this paper elaborated into a complete poem. In a French poem Beelzebub appeals 
despairingly to his devils when Jesus calls at the gates of Hell: "Seigneurs 
chartriers, et que feray? 99 Jubinal, Myst. inidits du XV 9 siicle, P., 1837, II, 294. 

• Monmerque* et Michel, op. cit., p. 150. 

T P. Le Verdier, Myst. de f Incarnation et NativitS, Rouen, 1885, II, 248. 
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The foolish shepherd likewise makes use of the same formula in 
worshipping the Christ Child : 

Je t'aore icy a jointtes mains. 8 

A similar use of the expression occurs in the Prologue (1. 30) of 
the Jugetnent de Dieu: 

Mais pour ce que tout notre bien 
de Dieu avons, dou vient tout bien, 
au nom de noz hystoriens 
le prierons a joinctes mains. 0 

In a fourteenth century mystery of the Judgement Day, we find 
the same formula employed in expressing submission to the lord- 
ship of Antichrist: 

Tuit a jointes mains vous prions. 10 

The phrase also occurs in Provencal religious poetry. Thus Peter 
to the Concubines in a fifteenth century mystery : 

En genolha-vous, jonge las mans 
Et de gracio sar6 habundans. 11 

The formula is often used in connection with more or less conven- 
tional phrases indicating the suppliant attitude of the petitioner, on 
his knees and with bowed head, as in the passage quoted at the out- 
set from the Chanson de Roland. Thus in a prayer of Folquet 
de Marseille: 

Veray Dieu, dressa tas aurelhas 
Enten mos clams e mas querelhas ; 
Aissi t mourai tenson e guerra 
De ginolhas, lo cap vas terra 
La mas jointas e 1 cap encli, 
Tan tro t prenda merce de mi. 12 

*Ibid., p. 369. 

• Caraahan, Prologue in Old Fr. and Prov. Mystery, New Haven, 1905, p. 120. 
10 Misterre du Jour du Jugetnent, cd. £. Roy, Paris, 1901, p. 231. 

11 Istoria Petri et Pauli, myst. prov. du XV siicle, cd. P. Guillaume, Paris, 
1887, p. 67. 

12 A. Bayle, Anthologie prov., Aix, 1879, p. 146. Cf . also the Prov. Vie de 
Seint Auban, L 328: St Alban a gcnoilhuns . . ./a jointes mains. 
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A somewhat elaborated form is found in a Spanish Saint's Legend. 
At the death of Saint Oria: 

Alzo ambas las manos, puntolas en igual, 
Commo qui riende gragias al buen Rey espiritual. 1 * 

The hominaticum itself is of very frequent mention. Theophile 
in Rutebeufs thirteenth century Miracle hastens to pay homage in 
return for the Satanic favors : 

Et dist qu'il li f eroit mult volontiers homage 
Se rendre li pooit sTionor et son domage. 

Et lors me fist hommage, si rot sa seignorie. 14 

In the charming Miracle of the Tumbler of Notre-Dame, the 
tumbler renders to the Virgin the only tribute of service and hom- 
age that he knows well how to pay, the best of his acrobatic feats : 

Cele vie mena granment, 
Ca cascune ore outreement 
Aloit rendre devant l'image 
Et son servise et son homage. 15 

Antichrist in the Judgement Day Mystery cited demands homage 
from his worshippers, and in response the misguided hasten to 
assure him of their readiness to express their allegiance. 16 In the 
same formula, Raphael, in the Misterre du Vieil Testament, pays his 
devoir to God, and in the same mystery Eve stands ready to render 
salutation and homage. 17 In Arnoul Gresban's great Mister e de la 
Passion, God the Father exhorts his faithful servitors to pay hom- 
age also to Christ. 18 Honor frequently appears alliteratively in the 
phrase. Thus in an English poem : 

To do homage and honor to almyghty god. 19 

" De Berceo, Vida de St. Oria, 177. Poetas cast. ant. al siglo XV, 1864, p. 143- 
"K. Bartsch, Chresi. de VAnc. Fran., Leip., 1866, p. 338. Cf. also Ave 
Maria, 47, Rutcbeuf, Oeuvres, ed. Jubinal, Paris, 1874. 

1B W. Foerster, Del Tumbeor Nostre Dame, Rom., II, 320. 

" Ed. Roy, pp. 227, 232, 237. 

« Ed. Rothschild, Paris, 1878, I, 5, 35- 

18 Ed. Paris ct Raynaud, Paris, 1878, 1. 33207 sq. 

"Pilgr. Perf., W de W. 1531, 25b. 
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Even the Virgin Mary in a prayer to the Creator admits her ob- 
ligation to render homage : 

faisant devotement 
A ta haultesse honneur et vray hommaige. 20 

The devils likewise rest under the obligation to pay homage to 
Lucifer, their overlord. Thus in Gresban's Mystery of the Acts of 
the Apostles, the ruler of Hell calls them to their duty : 

Sus dyables, f aictes vostre hommage. 21 

There are occasional interesting examples of this figure in the 
Provencal poems. Thus in a fifteenth century poem : 

O prudent et discret meynaige 
Qu'a Diou encuy a f ach homaige 
Beneyra si es vostro vito. 

And elsewhere in the same poem there is an allusion to attempts to 
force the Christians to worship heathen gods in the manner of the 
homagere. 22 We meet with the expression obiissance used in 
closely allied senses. In Gresban's Mistere de la Passion, God the 
Father reminds his heavenly subjects, the seraphim, cherubim, etc., 
of the obeissance that they owe him as their overlord : 

Le service que me devez ; 

Vostre chief je suis, bien le savez, 

a qui vous devez obeyssance. 2 * 

*°Le Verdier, Mist, de Vlncarnation et de NativitS, II, 142, 166, 369. Cf. 
also, "Ceulx feront honneur et hommaige/A la vierge." Lunet, Ascension de 
ta Vierge, Prol. 79, 8a " Fai lui cum fere deiz lingance e humage " ; R. Atkin- 
son, Vie de Seint Auban, Lond., 1878, 1. 208. David's homage for heritage; 
Jenkins, Eructavit, Halle, 1909, 11. 93, 04. Cf . also Magdalen's homage to Jesus 
in the house of Simon, Jubinal, Mystires inidits du XV* siicle, Paris, 1837, II, 
147. Occasionally this phrase appears in prose; cf. a sixteenth century account 
of the adoration of the Magi ; Noguier, Hist Tolos., 1556, p. 45. 

"Ed. 1506, fo. XXV, b. 

**Istorio de Sanct Pones, Mystere en tongue prov. du XV 9 siecle, Paris, 
1888, pp. 73, 140. 

** Ed. cit, Prol., L 317, sq. Satan is in his lord's obeissance, Mist, du Jour 
du Judgement, ed. cit, p. 224. Cf. "to serfs deveng desore, en ta subjecciun," 
Vie de Seint Auban, 332. "Omnipotent God and hygh Lord of all,/I am thy 
servante (Fr. Sergent) bownde onder thyn obedyens," Waterhouse, Non-Cycle 
Mystery Plays, Lond., 1900, p. 9. " God haJ>e ouer al his domynacioun,/and al 
stant vnder his suieccyoun," Lydgate, Minor Poems, Lond., 191 1, p. 6. 
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Per contra, the worshipper just as frequently declares himself 
the man of God, Christ and the Virgin, or even of the saints. Thus 
in a north Italian poem : 

Mai eo si com vostro horn, gloriosa ( Vergine Maria) 
Tutore, o'keo me sia, laudar ve vojo. 24 

There are two interesting passages in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury Jeu de Saint Nicolas of Jean Bodel evidencing the attitude of 
the worshipper toward his tutelar saint. Prudhom, being taken 
captive by the Saracens, thus addresses the saint in the hour of 
his need : 

Sains Nicolas, dignes conf £s, 
De vostre home vous prende pes ; 
Soies-me secours et garans ; 
Bons amis Dieu, vrai conseilliere 
Soies pour vostre home veilliere. 

And once again he calls upon the saint in the same terms. 25 

In the Misterre du Jour du Jugement, allegiance is similarly 
pledged to Antichrist : 

Je vueil ce grant tresor conquerre, 
Vos horn devien de corps et d'ame* 6 

In a thirteenth century life of St. Alban, Aracles, converted by the 
saint, falls at his feet in the presence of the Saracens, exclaiming : 

deveng sis (God's) horn e sis sergant, ,T 

and elsewhere in the poem (1471) : 

f aire la besoigne Jesu cum sis hum leus. 

It is interesting to compare also the following passages from the 
eleventh century Anglo-Saxon Passion of Saint George, attributed 
to Abbot Aelf ric : 

Ic eom soCliche Cristen 
and ic Criste J>eowie (thrall) 

** Mussafia, Monumenti antichi di dialetti italiani, Vienna, 1864, p. 80. 
** Montnerqu6 et Michel, op. cit, pp. 176, 198-9. 
*• Ed. Roy, p. 224. 
R. Atkinson, Vie de Seint Auban, 1. 810. 
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In this same Passion, the emperor Datian exhorts the saint to turn 
to Apollyon, who, he declares, will pardon his folly and incline him 
to his allegiance : 

Jrinre nytennysse gemiltsian 

and to his man-raedene gebigan.* 8 

In an English prayer to the Virgin, the poet enthusiastically avows 
himself to be her man : 

To the (Mary) y crie ant calle 
Thou here me for thi man.* 9 

A similar avowal appears in an earlier Hymn to the Virgin : • 

ic crie e merci ic am thi mon 
boJ>e to honde & to iote. 90 

Even in a comparatively late Chester play (1592), we find the same 
expression of submission, probably a reminiscence : 

And I, lorde, to thee crye and call, 
Thy owne Christen and thy thrall. 81 

In connection with the foregoing, there are several verses from 
Caedmon's Anglo-Saxon version of Genesis in which the angels 
figure as the thanes of God : 

Pa vas s68 sva aer sibb on heof num 
faegre f reot5oJ>eavas frei eallum leof 
J^eoden his )>egnum : J?rymmas veoxon 
duguSa mid drihtne dreamhaebbendra. 82 

In Genesis B, God appears thus to his thanes : 

28 C. Hardwick, Anglo-Saxon Passion of Saint George, Lond., 1850, pp. 6, 8. 
28 Wright, Specimens of English Lyric Poetry, Lond, 1842, p. 93- 
80 Muller, Mittelenglische geistliche und weltliche Lyrik des XIII Jahr- 
hunderts, Halle a S., 1911, p. 84. 

81 Wright, Chester Plays, Lond., 1843, p. 192. 

88 C. W. M. Grcin, Biblio. der Angelsdch. Poesie (Gen. A), Gott., 1857, p. 3, 
1L 78 f. In this use of the word, the Anglo-Saxon appears to have felt not only 
the usual meaning of servant, but also the more emphatic meaning of minister 
regis. The latter occurs only in poetry or in poetical prose where Christ is con- 
ceived of as king or powerful prince. The application of \>egn in Old English 
for apostle of Christ is fairly common, as also underPeodda^Peodd, subject Mc- 
Gillivray, Infl. of Christianity on the Vocab. of Old Eng., Halle, 1902, pp. 44, 49. 
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Git ic aenegum J?egne J?e6denma5mas 

geara f orgeaf e, J>enden ve on J?an godan rice 

gesaelige saeton and haef don ure setla geveald, 

J?onne he me na on leof ran tld leanum ne meahte 

mine gife gyldan, gif his gien volde 

minra J?egna hvilc gej>afa vurBan 

J?at he up heonon ute mihte 

cuman )mrh J>as clustro and haf de craft mid him 

)?at he mid f eSerhoman fleogan meahte 

vindan on volcne, }?aer gevorht stondaB 

Adam and Eve on eorBrice 

mid velan bevunden, and ve synd avorpene hider 

on J^as deo^an dalo !*• 

Compare also the epithet in reference to Andreas : 
maerne magu-J^egn.* 4 

and also to John : 

wuldres J>egn . . . f?6ednes dyrling, Johannes, 85 

The poet or the worshipper will also declare himself in like man- 
ner the vassal of the Virgin and the lords of Heaven, or of the 
nether world. Thus in a Modenese Lauda we find the poet crying 
out in a tone recalling some of the English passages cited previously : 

Or me ne rechiamo, madonna, 
per vostro vaxallo. 86 

Berceo's Miracles of the Virgin contain a version of the Theophilus 
story similar to the French versions. In the Spanish account Theo- 
philus is misguided by a Jew who acts as the familiar of Satan : 

M Grein, op. cit., p. 13, 409 f • 
•* Hk, And., 366; cf. also I, 2, sq. 

M Men. 115. Peter is called the sword-thane in the Heliand, ed. Schmeller, 
Munich, 1830, 148". In the same work the magi are called thanes, 16", 20*. Cf. 
also Blick. Horn. 67: "Johannes, se deora t>eSn"; Cott. Horn. 229: "An >era 
twelf Christes >eiSne se ]>ewas Judas Sehaten." Cf. The devil's revolt against 
God: "ne wille ic lenS his SeonSra wur£an" Grein, I, 333 (Gen. 291) ; "swilces 
SeonSordomes," ib., p. 332; Adam and Eve and the angels likewise are SeonSra 
(Gen. 450, 515) ; of the twelve disciples as well, Christ and Satan (522, 572), 
Grein, op. cit., I, 143, 144. 

M Bertoni, Laudario dei Battuti di Modena, Halle a. S. f 1909, xlii, 45. 
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Commo era vassallo de muy mal sennor 8T 

The Jew vouches to Satan for the fidelity of his new adherent : 
Avras en el vassallo bueno a mi creer, 

to which Satan responds : 

non serie buen derecho 
A vassallo ageno io buscar tal provecho. 88 

The Theophilus legend is also treated among the Cantigas de Santa 
Maria, the introduction running as follows : 

Esta € como Santa Maria fez cobrar a Theo- 
philo a carta que f ezera con o demo, u se tornon seu 
vassalo, 89 

In another Milagro of Berceo, an angel testifying in Heaven in be- 
half of a poor man's soul declares : 

Fue de Sancta Maria 
vassallo e amigo. 

And in the Loores de Nuestra Senora 

Descojo sus vassallos de los de vil manera. 40 

In the fifteenth century French mystery, Nathalia hails her husband 
Adrianus as a vassal of God : 

Car je cognois qu'estes loyal 
Champion de Dieu, et vassal. 41 

Abraham likewise figures as the vassal of Jehovah : 

Dameldeus prist ostal 
Chies icestui vassal. 42 

"Milagro de Teofilo, 723. Poetas castell. anter. al sigh XV, Madrid, 1864. 
The word occasionally appears in this application in prose. The Moors are said 
to be vassallos de Mahomet in the fourteenth century Leyenda del Abad Don 
Juan de Montemayor, ed. Menlndez Pidal, Dresden, 1903, p. 13. 

** Poetas anter., etc, Mil. de Teof., 11. 738, 739- 

99 Cant, de S. M. de Don Alfonso el Sabio, Madrid, 1889, v. ii, cant iii, introd. 

*° Poetas castell. ant. al sig. XV, pp. 112, 95. 

**Myst. de St. Adrien, ed. E. Picot, Macon, 1895, p. 119. 

**UEstorie Joseph, ed. Ernst Sass, Dresden, 1906, 11. 29-30. 
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Saint Pontius is also called a good vassal of God in a fifteenth cen- 
tury Provencal mystery : 

La puissans de Diou gloriouso 

Vos preserve, como son bon vassal. 43 

In the same way the devils are vassals of the lords of Hell. Thus 
in Gresban's Mistere de la Passion, Lucifer addresses Satan as his 
vassal : 

Or affublez maistre Satan 

Ce dyademe triumphal, 

Car nous n'avons james vassal 

Qui face plus haulte entreprise. 44 

In one instance the word vassal appears in a sense very unusual in 
its religious application, namely that of wise and powerful. Thus 
in the Comput of Philippe de Thaon, God is vassal: 

E Deus, ki est vassals, 
Partira bons et mals 45 

Vasselage appears in one instance apparently in the sense of the 
service of the Lord : 

Kar tu murras pur lui martir par vasselage 
O lui regneras tuz jurs en celestien barnage. 46 

Several other feudal relationships are often met with in the re- 
ligious poetry. One frequently finds the saints, angels and other 
celestial personages figuring as knights of Christ and the like. So 
in Vie Seint Edmund, the saint is the Knight-vassal of the Lord : 

U li chevalier Christ Jesu 
Seint Edmund, a cele ore fu. 4T 

In the Mistere du Viel Testament Xerces is alluded to as "premier 
chevalier d'Egipte," and other worthies elsewhere in the same mys- 

*» 1st. de Sonet Pones, ed. eit., p. 162. 
"Ed. eit, ProL, 1. 940 sq. 
« 5 L 1905. 

«• Vie de Seint Auban, ed. eit, 1. 810. 

« T Ed. Florence Ravenel, Phil., 1906, 1L 2201-2. 
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tery are so known. 48 In one early Italian poem, Saint Michael and 
the angels are sent by the command of Christ, with beautiful flowers 
in their hands, to meet the new souls, 

Per coronar quigi kavaleri novegi, 49 
which recalls the appellation of Saint George in an Italian lauda: 

O cavalier de Christo, Giorgio chiamata da tutta gente. 50 

Saint Denis in a fifteenth century French mystery, Le Martyre de 
Saint Denis, is also so called by Christ : 

II est mon chevalier loyal 

Sy ly vueil f aire honneur royal 

De ma main raccommicheray. 51 

So too, Ogier le Danois offers himself a vassal to God (1. 6437) : 
Vos chevalier serai tot mon vivant. 

In an English poem, The Stacyons of Rome, Saint Christopher is 
mentioned in the same way : 

Seynt Christofre, goddis Knight. 52 

The word baron often appears as a title of respect. Christ, in a 
thirteenth century Provencal poem of Peire Vidal, is spoken of as : 

Baros Jezus, qu'en crotz fu mes. 5S 

** Ed. Rothschild, I, 11. 190 et al. St Michael is often hailed as the prince 
of the heavenly chivalry and " prince de Texercice (armie) du ciel." Le Verdier, 
Mystere de Ylncamation et Nativiti, I, 108, 183, et al. "Nous le ferons sans 
contreclire/Prince de la chevalerie/Celestielle " ; " Prince de la chevalerie/Des 
cieulx"; "O Michel qui avez renom/D'estre prince de rexercice." Cf. likewise 
the title given to Lucifer: "O Luciffer, mestre de hostal," C. Armand, Ludus 
Sancti Jacobi (15 cent), Marseille, 1858, p. n. The same expression "mestre 
d'hostal ** also appears (p. 137) in the Istorio Sanct Pones, cited elsewhere. In 
the same way St. John is called in the B lick ling Homilies (163, 20 ff.) "Cristes 
seSnbora." 

*• Mussafia, op. cit., p. 52. 

50 Tenneroni, Invsi di antic he poesie religiose, 1906, p. 169. 
81 Jubinal, op. cit, I, 138. 

52 F. J. Furnival, op. cit. (S. of R.), 1. 576. Leg. Saints, ii (Paul), 218: "I 
am cristis lauchtful knycht." Cf. "Milo son chevalier (Notre Dame) qui meurt 
a son servise," Bodel, Chans, d. Saisnes, I, 24; "O Goddis knyght," Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, Lond., 191 1, pp. 31, 33. 

58 Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours, Berlin, 1846, I, 231. 
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The saints, prophets and patriarchs are often so described : 

Dal ministeri et passion 

Del valent baron, Saint Andriou. 54 

Passages of a similar character are to be found in one of Berceo's 
Milagros: 

Mucho canto meyor el varon Isaya 
Ella es dicha fonda de David el varon. 66 

The term appears very frequently in French poetry : 

Seet vos tuit, escotet la legun 

De saint Estevre lo glorious barun. 56 

It is much less surprising to find such saints as St. Michael and 
St. George so designated over and over again than to see this title 
accorded with perfect impartiality to the Hebrew patriarchs and 
prophets. The author of the Estoire Joseph distinguishes Jacob as 

un haut baron 
Qui Jacob aveit non. 6T 

In the Paradiso, Dante notices the pleasure with which his fair guide 
calls his attention to the great Saint James of Compostella : 

E la mia donna, piena di letizia 

Mi disse : " Mira, mira, ecco il barone 
Per cui laggiu si visita Galizia." 58 

In a thirteenth century poem of Jacopo da Verona {De Jerusalem 

**Prov. Mysore de St. Andri, ed. Fazy, PrL, 11. 11-12. " Neque aliam ob 
causam celebriores sancti eo nomine decorabantur : 'Or eurent-ils affection et 
devotion d'aller en pele>inage au Baron Saint Jacques/ " Ducange, Gloss, Med. 
et Infim. Latinitatis, I, 580. " L'eglise de la mere De*/E de saint Pere le barun," 
Ben. D. de Norm., ed. Michel, I, 966; " De saint Pere le bon baron," ib., II, 6919. 
"A haute voiz s'escrie: Ber saint-Denis, aidiez!" Chans, de Saisnes, cxxx; 
" Dame, dist-il, et je me veu/A Dieu et au Baron Saint-Leu,/et s'irai au Baron 
Saint Jacques." Fabul., ii, p. 183; Ducange, ib., I, 580. 

55 Poetas castell, anter, al siglo XV, p. 104. 

m Ep. de St. Est., 1881, liv. i, p. 69. 

5T Ed. Sass, Dresden, 1906, 11. 21-22. 

58 Paradiso, xxv, 17. 
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celesto et de pulchritudine ejus et beatudine et gaudio sanctorum) 
Christ also bears this title : 

Davango Jesu Cristo quel glorios baron 
Ke se'en majesta su rammirabel tron. 59 

The personages of the heavenly court collectively also bear this title 
in some of the Italian poems. In a version of Saint Catherine's 
vision of Heaven, an angel points out to her the heavenly lords : 

Apresso di quelli ie sono li principi e i baroni 

E li dodici apostoli che sono stati soy compagnioni. 60 

A passage from Mussafia's frequently cited collection in similar 
fashion represents the celestial orders in the figure of the feudal 
court : 

L'angeli, TArchangeli e li Troni 
Li Seraphini, e Taltri baroni. 61 

The English poems furnish instances as well in which the Biblical 
worthies are placed in this special baronage. In Cleanness Belshaz- 
zar offers to raise Daniel to his baronage in characteristic allitera- 
tive phrase 

J>ou schal be baroun vpon benche. 62 

Joseph, often called baron in the French and Spanish poems, is also 
so called in the Cursor Mundi (16876) : 

Ioseph, J>at god barune. 

Two interesting instances, which, from the modern point of view, 
are not without a touch of unconscious humor, are furnished by the 
following verses. Pietro da Barsegape (or Bascape) in a poem of 
1274, mentions Judas as the seneschal and cellarer of the Lord : 

Ma si g'e un falso f rodo 

ki Juda trait6 fu clamao; 

59 Mussafia, op. cit., p. 32. 

60 R. Renier, Una redazione tosco-veneto-lombarda delta leggenda versificata 
di Santa Caterina di Alessandria, Studi di filologia romanza, vii, 21. 

61 P. 52. In B. Pulci's RappresenUuione di Bar loam e Josaphat, the latter is 
supported by barons. 

62 Morris, Early Eng. Allit. Poems, Lond., 1864, L 1640. 
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Del segnor era senescalo, 
E caneve si era questo traitd. M 

A similar title is given to Saint Francis in a Provencal translation 
of a Vita S. Francisci: 

Glorieus seneschal Ihesu Crist. 64 

Other dignities not so distinctively feudal made in the later years 
of the feudal period the same impression upon the mind of the re- 
ligious poet, and it is not unusual to find echoes of the French insti- 
tution of the king's lieutenant, the city provost and the like. The 
English poet Hoccleve creates Saint Michael the chief lieutenant of 
Heaven in the Chartre of Pardon, and provost in the Piteous Com- 
plaint of the Soul: 

Ihesu, Kyng of hie heven above, 
Vnto Michael, my chief lieutenant 

For whi, sere prouost Michael graciows. 65 

With these may be compared a like passage from a Provencal mys- 
tery in which Peter declares that he will be the lieutenant of God : 

Luoctenens de Diou sare. 66 

It is naturally to be expected that the complete subjection and self- 
abasement of the worshipper before the rulers of Heaven will be 
expressed in terms of the relationship that occurs most frequently 
in the French poems (though occasionally traces of it appear else- 
where), namely that of serfdom or sergeantry. Everywhere in the 
French religious poetry, the worshipper, kneeling in prayer before 
God, Christ and the Virgin, high or low, rich or poor, is always 
ready to abase himself as serf or sergeant. 67 

• s Poemetto inedito in Biondelli, StudU Knguistici, Mil., 1856, p. 268. 
•« H. Suchicr, Mariengebete, Halle a. S., 1877, p. 56. 
•« Works, E. E. T. S. f Lond, 1897, pp. 267. 

«« Istoria Petri & Pauli, myst. prov. du XV 9 silcle, ed. P. Guillaume, Paris, 
1887, p. 71. 

• T Guilhermoz, Origines de la Noblesse en France, p. 229. In Bodel's Chan- 
son des Saisnes (i, 47), the word " sergenz" in this passage is represented in the 
Arsenal MS. variant "fievez." It might also be noted that in the Miracles de 
Notre-Dame, the function of the sergeant is very frequently that of torturer, 
jailer or executioner. Cf. at Siena the Church and Society dei Servi di Maria. 
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An Anglo-Norman version of the Apocalypse printed by Meyer 
in Romania, gives us two typical cases of the use of this epithet in 
the opening lines : 

La revelacioun de Jhesu Christ 

Ke Deus a ses serf vs demustrer. fist. 68 

From a Mary legend assigned to the thirteenth century : 
Cume saint Pierre igo entendi 
A tuz seinz recria merci, 
Q'il deusent pur sun serf preer. 69 

In the Miracle of the Tumbler and the Virgin, the " tumbeor," who 
can think of no other way of worshipping Our Lady than by the 
practice of his art, cries out 

Dame, ne despises vo serf. 10 

The worshipper in a Waldensian poem is the "serf del segnor" as 
in the Vie Seint Auban, the converted Saracen, exclaims : 
A Jesu me abaundun serf loial enterrin. T1 

In an Anglo-French Hymn to the Virgin of the fourteenth century 
loyalty is stressed : 

Eyez merci, quar en mon vivant, 
Serroi vostre lige ser jaunt, 
En ma povre manere. 72 

68 Romania, xxv, 187. This poem contains a considerable number of similar 
passages. Cf. also Todd, Old French Rhymed Apocalypse, Pub. M. L. A., xviii, 
576; Matzke, Legend of St. George, ib., p. 164, 11. S23-41 Chr. de Rains, 28, 44; 
Romania, iv, 53; "Fai o saber al tien sierven/sa vertad tot entieramen," L. 
Edstrom, La Passion de Christ, potme prov. du XIII* siicle, Goteborg, 1877, ^ x 33- 

69 J. A. Herbert, Adgar*s Mary Legends, Romania, xxii, 408. 
T0 Ed. Foerster, sup. cit., Romania, II, 319. 

T1 F. Apfelstedt, Religiose Dichtungen der Waldenser, Zeit. f. rom. phil., iv, 
526; ed. Atkinson, 1. 1844; cf. also ib., 1. 332: "Ti serfs devenz desore, en ta 
subjeccium w ; " Ainz est (Adam) mult sers," Adam, myst, du XII* siicle, ed. R. 
Palustre, Paris, 1878, p. 40; " Seint-Nicplas, serf Jhesu Christ/' Meyer, M flanges 
de poisie onglo-normande, Rom., iv, 37 ; "A la deprecation et preyere/De Peyre, 
mon serf benama," Istoria Petri & Pauli, sup. cit., p. 87 ; less frequently " servi- 
tour M ( Titus and Lucas) ; "servitours de Jesus," ib.,p. 99; V. also the Provencal 
Myst. de Sane t-P ones: " O mon Dieu, qu'as volgu auvir/Las voses de ton servi- 
tor/Gracias louanjo et honor/Te rendoc eyros a genols"; the angel Gabriel: 
"Veycy l'armo glorifica/de Peyre vostre servitour"; ib., pp. 186, 191. 

72 Wright, Specimens of Lyric Poetry, Lond., 1842, p. 67. 
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Our Lady recognizes Saint Chrysostom as her sergeant : 
Mi ange ! il est temps & saison 
Que ie mon sergent reconforte. 78 

So in a Provencal translation of a Vita Sancti Francisci: 
reuele au seriaunt Ihesu Christ. 74 

A number of Spanish instances are to be found in the Cantigas de 
Santa Maria of Don Alfonso el Sabio, in which the worshipper fig- 
ures as the sergeant : 

que a Uirgen por un seu sergente 
et d'ale sergente p6is todauia 
A un seu sergent'assi 

Non e mui gran marauilla 
seeren obedientes 
os angeos aa Madre 
d'aquel cuios son sergentes. 75 

According to the Elucidario of Joaquin de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, 
the word sergente soon came to have the significance of a feudo of 
Christ : " Sergentes, primeiramente criados, depois leigos nas Ordens 
Militares de Templo, de Calatrava, de Avio, e finalmente na de 
Christo!™ 

If the religious poetry conceived of the heavenly hierarchy in 
terms of feudal rank and dependence, it was natural that it should 
also be endowed, in their concept, with fiefs, domains and so on. 
Thus in the Mistere du Viel Testament, Saint Michael hails God as 
lord of the celestial domain: 

Dieu triomphant, sur tout puissant et digne 
Vray directeur de Teternel demaine. 77 

In the Mystery of the Incarnation, the angel Gabriel assures the 
Virgin Mary that 

T8 C Wahlund, Un Miracle de Notre-Dome, Stockholm, 1875, p. «- 
u H. Suchier, Mariengebete, p. 85. 

"Madrid, 1889. Cant, 54, 2; 61, 8; 116, 5; 195, 294, estr. In Cantiga 
i» 5, the Virgin herself is called " sargenta 

T « Lisbon, 1808. Cant, de Don Alfon., II, 767. In the nunneries of the order 
of Santiago, the word " sergenta " was understood as a religiosa lego, 

"Ed. Rothschild, I, 5. Cf. Lydgate, Pilgr. Sowle, IV, xxvi: "Under thy 
lord god as chyef lord of the fee." 
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Le seigneur Dieu com en demaine 
Est en toy. 18 

In the same mystery God the Father desires to elevate human nature 
by giving it a share in the heavenly domain : 

Je vueil que au coel il ait demaine. 79 

In a later mystery Beelzebub complains that Jesus will rob the 
devils of their holdings : 

II nous otera nos demaines, 
Nos richesses, nos seignories 
Et toutes nos grans galeries. 80 

In the Mystery of the Old Testament, Raphael speaks of Heaven as 
the manor. So likewise, the abode of Lucifer and his infernal court 
is their manor in the Mystire des Actes des Apotres. Satan appears 
in answer to Lucifer's call 

Noz vilz manoirs tu as presque f aict f endre, 
Que te fault-ilt Es-tu prest de te pendret 81 

Adam surveys the garden of Eden as a feudal lord : 
Quant je regarde ce manoir 82 

Of all the feudal terms in regular use in the religious poetry, 
those most frequently met with, and most naturally too, are those 
that express the power itself that is concentrated in the hands of the 
overlord. Everywhere in French, Italian, Provencal and middle- 
English, we are constantly reminded of the seigneurie, signorfa, bailia, 

T8 Le Verdier, Myst. de Hncarn. et NativitS, Rouen, 1884, I, 297. 

T9 lb., I, 301. " O Creature qui tout conduit et maine/Qui es fait homme 
affin que ton demaine/Soit aux hutnains donne," ib., II, 274. 

•ojubinal, Myst. inidits du XV 9 sitcle, Paris, 1837, II, 292. Cf. "a honur 
l'acoilt Deus of (chez) ses desmeines eslitz," Vie Seint Auban, 909. 

81 Arnoul et Simon Gresban, Myst des Actes des Apotres, 1506, fo., iiii. 

•» Mist du Viel Test, I, 43. Cf. Lydg., Pilgr. S ovule, III, x, 56: " This pytte 
is the chyef and the manoyr of helle that is clepid Abyssus '* ; Wyclif , John, iv, 
5: "Therfore Jhesu cam in to a citee of Samarie . . . bisydis the manere . . . 
there Jacob Saf to Joseph, his sone " ; in Adam, a twelfth century mystery, Adam, 
lamenting the expulsion, cries: "Oil paradis alias! tant bel maneirl", ed. L. 
Palustre, p. 78. Cr. Arnaut de Marueil, " Et si Deus dege tener fieu/De vos 
tengea la sua part," Mahn, op. cit, I, 174. 
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podestaria, that express the power of Heaven. In an Anglo-French 
poem of the early fifteenth century the Virgin Mary is besought to 
stand as protector against the power of death : 

Nus seiez de la mort garaunt 
Qe li maufe mescreaunt 
Nus ne eit en balie. 88 

In a passage previously cited from the Mistere du Jour du Juge- 
ment, Satan exults in the extent and the fulness of his power : 

Je met tout en Tobeissance 
Mon pouvoir et le ma (maisnie) 
Qui par tres tout ont seigneurie. 84 

Saint Stephen, in a fourteenth century Martire de Saint-Etienne, 
praises the omnipotence of God : 

Sy f ut sers cil qui tout bien douce 
Et qui partout a seigneurie. 85 

God is generally mentioned as the source of all seigneurie. Even 
Mary prays to him as to the all-powerful overlord : 
De qui toute seigneurie est tenue. 86 

••Wright, Spec, of Lyric Poetry, p. 54. Cf. p. 67: "Dame, seiez nostre 
garaunt/Tres douce dame debonere." It is to be noted that the term garaunt 
has also its special feudal significance. " Que Diex vous soit garans as ames 1 " 
Bodel, Jeu de Saint Nicholas, ProL, 2; "Pur delivrer nus d'enfernai baiUlie," 
Seint-Auban, I 1448; of the fall of Adam and Eve: " Satan vus avra en baillie," 
Mist, if Adam, ed. Palustre, p. 74; Genesis, 2894, Grein, op. cit., I, 75. 

** Ed. Roy, p. 224. This passage recalls a Spanish Sacrificio de la Misa, in 
which the disciples of Jesus are his mesnada: "Tal cevo les partio a la su dulz 
mesnada," Poet castell. anter. al sigh XV, p. 85, 1. 168. 

85 Fournier, Thiatre franc, avant la Renaiss., Paris, 1872, p. 32. In a thir- 
teenth century work the wise men seek to know if Jesus will be the real Lord of 
earth : " Savoir s'il aroit poeste/sour autres rois et signourie/Se li mons ert en 
sa baillie." The gifts of the wise men are symbolical : " Li ors qu'il offei senefie/ 
Qu'il a del mont signorie," F. Infemann, Verhaltniss des Nouveau Testament von 
Geffroi de Paris zu der Conception Notre Dame von Wace, Greifswald, 1907, 
pp. 55, 58. Anthure, in an early Miracle prays to Mary as the overlord of the 
angels : " Et vous, doulce vierge Marie/Qui d'anges estes seigneurie ! " Wahlund, 
Miracle de Notre-Datne, p. 21. In the Myst. <TAdam, God bestows on Adam 
" De tote terre ... la seignorie," ed. Palustre, p. 10. 

M Myst. de Vlncarn. et Nativ., I, 30a Cf. also : " Mais ceulx quy bien le 
scrviront/en le servant desserviront/Es saincts cieulx signourie et Joie/Laquelle 
en fin dieu nous octroie." Antoine Vlrard, La Vengeance Notre Seigneur, 1491, 
R. Oldorp, Greifswald, 1907, p. 59- 
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In a Morality, Vie et Histoire du Maulvais Riche, Satan rejoices 
with Lucifer that the rich man is now fast in his power: 

Or est en vostre seigneurie, 
Faictes-en tout vostre plaisir. 87 

In a Provencal poem by Bertran de Roaix, as late as 1498, the power 
of the Virgin Mary is expressed in the same way 

amarosa Maria 



e gardats nos jots vostra senhoria. 98 



Saint Margaret in a prayer to Christ exclaims : 

Veras Deo de grand bailia 
Tu me defendi l'anima mia. 89 

The expressions "de grand bailia," "de grant senhoria," and the 
like appear frequently enough. A Waldensian poem voices the 
soul's rejoicing over future bliss : 

Cu lo celestial paire aure lor gpagnia 
Portare real corona de grat segnoria. 90 

Though of frequent occurrence in French poetry, the power 
words are even more commonly met with in the religious poetry 
of Italy: 

Beata quella dona ke ha tale podestaria. 91 

In a sermon of Barsegape of about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at the creation God 

Et a la terra de bailia 
Potest^ et signoria. 92 

Another similar passage : 

iT Fournier, op. cit., p. 83. 
M K. Bartsch, op. cit, col 407. 

•»B. Wiesc, Eine Alt-Lombordische Margarethen-Legende, Halle a. S„ 
1890, p. 10. 

•0 Ed. F. Apfelstedt, Zeit. f. roman. phi!., iv, 541. 

• l Biondelli, Poesie lombarde inedite del secolo XIII, Mil., 1856, p. 186. 

•* Monad, Crest ital. dei primi secoli, Citta di Castello, 1880, I, 150. 
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Clamemo marce e pieti 
A quela sancta podhestd 
Ke tuto lo mundo a in bailia 
E perpetuale segnoria. 98 

A fourteenth century Passion of Christ yields a passage in which 
there seems to be a slight divergence of meaning : 

Xpo sapea troppo bene 
La tradigione et lemene 
Ke inda procagando gia 
De tradare la sua segnoria 
sifosu nel monte andato. 94 

The Madonna also has lordship in the heavenly court : 

Hor teniti, madona, 
Questa alta signoria 
Tuta questa alta corte 
Sia in vostra signoria. 95 

Similar attributions are to be found in the English poems, Lang- 
land's Piers Plowman, the much fought over poem of the Pearl, etc., 
in which Heaven and Hell are the respective baylies or sovereignties 
of the celestial and infernal lords. 9 * 

Now and then we find mention of the feudal virtues of loyalty 
and fealty. God, in Gresban's Mist err e de la Passion, regards his 
worshippers as loyal servitors : 

A tous mes loyaulx serfs. 97 

Christ salutes Saint Denis as his loyal knight : 

II est mon chevalier loyal. 98 

"Ib., p. 152. In a fourteenth century poem, Christ has lordship of ih* 
world : " uno doce f antineto/chi lo mondo a in bairia " ; " Quelo chi a lo mondo 
in bairia " ; Crescini e Belletti, Laudi genovesi del secolo XIV, Giom. UgusticQ, 
X, 330, 348. 

•« Maxzatinti, Poesie religiose del secolo XIV, Bologna, p. 19. 

»* Gabotto e Orsi, Le Laudi del Piemonte, Bologna, 1891, p. 68. 
Allit. Poems, Lond., 1864, 11. 312, 442, et al. 

— P. P., ed. Skeat, Lond., 1873, C. Text P. xii, 269; Morris, Early English 

• T Ed. cit, p. 159; cf. also la Vie Seint Auban, ed. Atkinson, 1. 1844. 

•» Jubinal, op. cit, I, 138. In the same collection the future virgin mother »# 
characterized as loyal when the archangel Gabriel is commanded to announce 
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Again in the Cantigas de Santa Maria, the worshippers of the Vir- 
gin are loyal to her : 

guarda Santa Maria 
os que lie son leaes 

and further 

Por dereito ten a Uirgen 
a sennor de lealdade. 100 

In a previously quoted Sermone, Pietro da Barsegape prays to the 
Lord that he may be granted this virtue : 

Jesu Cristo filiol de gloria 
Da a mi seno e memoria 
Intendimento et cognoscanga 
In tuta grande lialtanqa. 101 

This poetic convention which runs the gamut of the whole 
feudal service relation was undoubtedly an early and natural growth 
influenced by a highly feudal environment It is by no means un- 
natural that it should have made its way into the religious poetry 
of the middle ages, since the church, even by the tenth century, had 
become definitely involved in the complications of the feudal regime. 
The church had originally exercised property rights only as by 
virtue of a kind of theoretical stewardship, but with the increasing 
volume of properties falling into its hands, this distinction was lost. 
After the beginning of the feudal period, lands acquired from secu- 
lar owners possessing feudal rights passed over to the new eccle- 
siastical owners with all the rights of temporal lordship and sov- 
ereignty. After such transfers effected for various reasons, the 
vassals of the feudal lands or fiefs might continue to do homage to 
a member of the church. It was common enough that great lay 
seigneurs held lands by feudal tenure of ecclesiastics, as the Count 
of Champagne, whose tenures rested with the king and lay nobles, 

Christ's will to be born of her. In a life of St. Catherine of Alexandria: "se 
tu gardes la beaut£/Jusqu'a la fin sanz f auseteV' Todd, Vie de Ste.-Cotk. d'Alex., 
P. M. L. A., XV, 53- 

"Ed. ext., C. 148, estr.; C. 292, estr. 

1°° lb., C. 175, estr. 

101 Monaci, op. ext., I, 149. 
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as well as two archbishops, two bishops and the abbot of Saint 
Denis. The reverse was equally true. Bishop Odo of Bayeux, 
uterine brother of Duke William of Normandy, was the latter's 
vassal. When, partly in return for the hundred ships furnished for 
the expedition, he was made governor of the conquered land by 
William, the bishop received and held Dover Castle, the county of 
Kent and two hundred and fifty-three fiefs. 

A lay lord might even hold from a chapter and promise fealty to 
it. 102 The extent of property holdings among corporate organiza- 
tions may be judged from the fact that many French monasteries 
held as many as twenty thousand serfs under their control, accord- 
ing to Bell ; the same author estimates that as early as 800 the super- 
iors of the ecclesiastical establishments thus became the centers of 
feudal groups ; 108 abbots or bishops in the name of a monastery or 
church might concede or acquire holdings or fiefs and hold in their 
signory vassals and serfs. 104 The signories of these ecclesiastical 
lords might also become hereditary in the same families. 

102 " im (Isoardus et archiepiscopus) constrixerunt eum per fidelitatem Dei 
et S. Mariae et S. Marcellini et S. Victoris et per fidem quam eis debebat ut 
verum diceret et juraret " (circa 1080, Cartul. de St.-Victor de Marseille, II, ch. 
1089, p. 563. " Michi (abbati) hominium et toti capitulo nostro fidelitatem legiti- 
mam fecit" 1101-1129. Cartul S.-Pere de Chartres, II, p. 485. "Ipse domini 
abbatis homo devenit, fidelitatemque illi ac loco S. Trincoenobii Vindocinensis 
juravit" 1044-1082. Cartul. de la TrinitS de Vendome, MS. f°. 239. See J. 
Flach, Origines de Vancienne France, Par., 1892, II, 524. In the north of Italy the 
feudal rights of the clergy were equally strong : " II punto culminante nella para- 
bola ascendente della potenza feudale e rappresentato in Lombardia dai feuda- 
tori ecclesiastici, vescovi e abbati, il potere secolare dei quali scaturiva da una 
doppia sorgente; l'una riposta nelle immunita abbraccianti ormai vasti territori, 
citta e villaggi, intere contee con largizione di diretti sovrani, come a dire quelli 
di erigere castelli e torri, di aprir vie di communicazione, d'istituire mercati, 
imporre tributi e simili ; l'altra con sis ten te nella digniti missatica di cui i vescovi 
e abati in genere furono inseguiti sin dal nono secolo." P. del Giudice, La 
feudaUtd italiana net dugento, Mil., 1901, p. 11. 

108 A. Bell, History of Feudalism, Lond., 1863, p. 33- 

104 "Les clercs . . . penetrerent dans la societe" feodale pour la fortifier et 
l'amlliorer; les eveques et les abb£s des monasteres, seront en meme temps des 
seigneurs feodaux; il leur arrivera meme parfois de confondre leur quality de 
souverains temporels et celle de princes de l'Eglise." E. Glasson, Histoire du 
Droit et des Institutions de la France, Paris, 1893, V, 165. " Les eveques et les 
abbes devenaient . . . de puissants seigneurs feodaux, possedant un territoire 
immense, des vassaux, des serfs, jouissant de revenus considerables, parfois 
▼eritables souverains, qui administraient de petits e*tats et leur rendaient la jus- 
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In other ways, too, the lords of the church fell in with feudal 
customs ; Barbarossa was ready to confer the real rights of govern- 
ment upon the Bishop of Volterra. 105 Many of them kept mesnees 
of men at arms, often even donning armor themselves, like the 
famous fighting bishop of Mainz. There are instances enough in 
the great struggles of the period. 106 

Where the association of feudal rights and customs with church 
and prelate had become so generally accepted and recognized, it is 
natural enough that the religious poet, who was often enough cleric, 
or of clerical training, should conceive of all the spiritual relations 
of men in the terms that must certainly have been so familiar to 
them. The religious poetry centered upon those of the basal con- 
cept both of the feudal idea and Christian worship, that of love. 
As the first obligation of the vassal is to love his lord, the true 
Christian must base his service and worship on the love of God. 
Since the regulating spirit of society, government and church were 
essentially feudal, and since all relations of service were conse- 
quently conceived of in terms of fealty, it is especially probable that 
the religious poet, whose theme is fundamentally one that involves 
the notion of service, should be profoundly impressed with it and 
convert it to poetic uses as a peculiarly effective metaphor. 

With relatively few exceptions, the existence of this literary 
convention was confined to poetry, doubtless on account of its 
figurative character, and almost to the exclusion of prose. Many 
of the terms, though in constant use by the poets, seem to have lost 
nothing of their special meaning. It is interesting to note in passing 
that the folding of the hands while in a kneeling position, originally 
a part of the ceremony of commendatio or hominaticum, appears to 
have been adopted by the church certainly not earlier than the tenth 
century as the symbol of prayer as well, another striking evidence of 
the effect of feudal habit upon the church. The poets, while recog- 
nizing the new meaning of the act, were by no means forgetful of 
its original significance. 

tice." lb., V, 467. See also, V, 201, 212, 214, 215, 223; see similar evidence in 
Seignobos, The Feudal Rigime, New York, 1904, pp. 45-6. 
*°» Del Giudice, op. cit. 

106 Flach, Origines de fancienne France, he. vat. 
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The examples that have been cited in this paper, cover, roughly 
speaking, the most flourishing period of the feudal system, from the 
end of the eleventh century to its collapse. Apart from a very few 
isolated instances, no passages have been found that would indicate 
a real persistence of the convention beyond that time. It seems to 
have lost its life coincidently with the death of feudalism itself, 
which appears to support our belief that the convention is a con- 
scious outgrowth of association. 

Arthur B. Myrick 

University op Vermont. 
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UNE EDITION INCONNUE DE LA PROPALLADIA DE 
BARTOLOME DE TORRES NAHARRO 



*INTERET qui s'attache naturellement a la decouverte d'une 



1— edition inconnue de la Pro palladia s'accroit encore dans le 
cas present du fait qu'elle resout enfin une enigme bibliographique 
datant de plus d'un siecle. Mais n'anticipons pas et remontons un 
instant a Tepoque des premieres tentatives d'histoire litteraire en 
Espagne. 

Au debut du dix-neuvieme siecle, au temps ou D. Leandro Fer- 
nandez de Moratin meditait sans doute sur les consequences de son 
dernier faux-pas, qui fut d'avoir accepte Temploi de Bibliothecaire 
Royal sous Joseph Bonaparte, et residant, depuis 1814, soit en 
France, soit en Italie, assemblait les materiaux de son ouvrage sur 
les origines du theatre espagnol, il se rappela avoir possede en des 
temps meilleurs " la rarissime premiere edition de la Propalladia de 
Bartolome de Torres Naharro, Rome, 1517." C'etait, a ce qu'il 
nous dit, 1 un present de D. Gaspar de Jovellanos qui avait enrichi le 
volume de notes marginales manuscrites. 

A cette epoque la date de la premiere edition etait encore in- 
connue. Luzan prenait la premiere edition expurgee de 1573 pour 
Tedition princeps, 2 ce qui contribue a expliquer comment les droits 
de Torres Naharro au titre de fondateur de la comedia espagnole 
ont failli se perdre par prescription. Luzan, evidemment, aurait pu 
consulter son Nicolas Antonio, au moins dans la premiere edition, 
qui mentionne Tedition de Seville de 1520. 8 Ni Bias Nasarre, ni 
Velasquez, 4 qui n'avaient d'ailleurs pas lu Torres, n'indiquent d'edi- 
tions. Cependant Thomme d'etat auquel Moratin etait redevable de 

1 Origenes del teatro espanol, Obras, Madrid, 1830-1831, t. I, pp. 89-90 ct 149. 

2 La Poitica. Madrid, 1789, t. II, p. 9. Ce passage ne parait pas dans la 
premiere Edition de la Poitica, 1737. 

8 Bibliotheca His p ana, Romae, 1672, t I, p. 158. L'e'dition de Madrid, 1783 
(Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, t I, p. 202) ajoute celle de Seville, 1533 et une Edi- 
tion, sans lieu ni date, de la Comedia Aquilana. 

4 [Bias Nasarre], Comedias y entretneses de Miguel de Cervantes, Madrid, 
I74P— Luis Josef Velasquez, Origenes de la poesia castellana, Malaga, 1797. 
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son exemplaire, trouva le temps de lire a TAcademie Royale d'his- 
toire de Madrid un memoire sur les diversions publiques, entre 
autres de theatre, et remarqua que Torres avait publie sa Propalladia 
"a Rome sous Leon X." 5 Jovellanos utilisait dans son memoire 
les notes manuscrites sur Thistoire du theatre espagnol de feu son 
ami D. Antonio de Armona, corregidor de Madrid. D'autre part 
on sait que les notes de Jovellanos lui-meme servirent a Manuel de 
Villanueva dans la composition de son ouvrage sur les origines du 
theatre espagnol. Villanueva, done, comme Jovellanos, mentionne 
une edition de Rome, mais toujours sans date precise. 6 Pellicer en 
est toujours a Tindication de Nicolas Antonio 7 et e'est Moratin le 
premier qui, possesseur d'un exemplaire incomplete se hazarda, pour 
des raisons qu'on ignore, a prendre le lieu et la date du privilege 
d'imprimer — Rome, 15 17 — pour le lieu et la date de Timpression. 

Or, depuis Martinez de la Rosa 8 si pas avant, nous savons que la 
premiere edition fut publiee a Naples en 15 17. Moratin, qui mourut 
en 1828, aurait pu le savoir. Mais il etait deja trop tard pour s'as- 
surer du fait en comparant son exemplaire avec la princeps, vu que 
meme avant son depart pour l'exil le volume en question avait dis- 
paru sans laisser de traces ; " las revueltas de los tiempos, dit-il, me 
privaron de esta rara y apreciable alhaja, sin que despues me haya 
sido posible averiguar su paradero." 

II reparut, cette fois aux mains de D. Jacinto Puigdalles, qui en 
fit present a Gallardo. Mais avant meme que cet erudit eut eu le 
temps d'en faire une description detaillee, il lui fut vole, a Seville 
en 1823.* L'exemplaire de Moratin entretemps continuait sa car- 

6 D. Gaspar de Jovellanos, Memoria sobre las d'versiones publicas, leida en 
junta publica de la Real Academia de la Historia, al 11 de juUo de 1796. Madrid, 
1812. Ce memoire fut acheve" d'ecrire en decembre, 1790. 

• Manuel de Villanueva, Hugalde y Parra, Origen, ipocas y progresos del 
teatro espanol, Madrid, 1802, p. 261. 

T Tratado historico sobre la comedia, 1804, p. 18. 

8 Obras, Paris, 1845, t I, Apindice, p. 153. Premiere edition, Paris, 1827. 

0 Je ne sais trop comment concilier cette histoire de Gallardo dans son £n- 
sayo, avec le fait qu'en 1835, dans le no. 4 du Criticdn, tout en niant qu'il y eut 
une edition de Rome, il ait omis de mentionner le fait qu'il avait possede" l'exem- 
plaire de Moratin, dont precisement il s'agissait. II le savait pourtant, puisque 
plus tard il Icrivit en marge de son exemplaire du Criticdn, maintenant dans la 
bibliotheque de la Hispanic Society a New York, la note suivante : " Este mismo 
ejemplar [ca.d. celui de Moratin] habiendolo adquirido en buena compra, mi 
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Here aventureuse. II reparut dans la bibliotheque de D. Juan 
Colom, d' 6u il passa en possession du professeur D. Jose Maria de 
Alava, a Seville. Bohl de Faber Tavait vu en fevrier 1834. 10 Les 
traducteurs espagnols de Ticknor (dans ce cas probablement D. Pas- 
cual de Gayangos) 11 le consulterent dans la bibliotheque Alava et 
c'est la aussi que Gallardo revit le volume fugitif, le 19 octobre 
1844, put enfin le decrire et le comparer avec Tedition princeps. 
Les critiques entretemps ne savaient trop a quoi s'en tenir. Von 
Schack, au milieu d'emprunts genereux a Martinez de la Rosa, de- 
clarait ne connaitre la princeps que par Moratin, mais mentionnait 
"une reimpression de Naples de la meme annee." 12 Ticknor citait 
un passage de la lettre a Badius qui se trouve en tete des plus an- 
ciennes editions de la Propalladia et d'ou il resulte que Torres quitta 
Rome soudainement pour se rendre a Naples "ubi hanc Propalla- 
diam ... in lucem emisit." 18 Et ceci mettait fin a tout debat sur 
le lieu d'impression. En 1854 pourtant, un chercheur demandait 
anxieusement aux lecteurs du Serapeum si vraiment il existait une 
edition de Rome 151 7 et si c'etait reellement la premiere. 14 Mais 
le doute n'etait plus permis : Bohl de Faber possedait un exemplaire 
de Naples, 15 17, qui passa ensuite a D. Agustin Duran et aujour- 
d'hui se trouve a la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. La Bibliotheque 
Royale de Copenhague, possede un autre exemplaire de la meme 
edition. 

Les deux exemplaires, celui de Moratin et celui de la princeps, 
pouvant desormais etre mis en presence Tun de Tautre la question 
se posait: £taient-ils diff brents? 

Les traducteurs de Ticknor avaient decrit Texemplaire de Mora- 
tin sans trop de details 15 et Gallardo finalement put proc£der a im 

amigo Puigdalles me le regal6 4 mi y no es de Roma." II faut croire qu'avant 
decrire cette note Gallardo n'avait pas reconnu l'exemplaire. 

10 Note manuscrite de Bohl sur la feuille de garde de son exemplaire de la 
Propalladia, ap. Gallardo, Ensayo, t IV, col. 785-786. Le volume qu'il declare 
avoir vu devait etre Texemplaire de Moratin, puisque c'est la seule Edition 6u 
rAquilana commence a la feuille 2iij sans etre preceded des sonnets. 

11 Madrid, 1851-1856, t I, p. 310 et 531. 

™ Gesck. d. dram. lit. u. kunst in Spanien, 1845-1846, 1 1, p. 181. 

13 Quatrieme Edition am^ricaine, 1. 1, p. 309, n^ 7. 

14 Serapeum, Leipzig, 18541 vol. XV, p. 8. 

15 lis n'en decrivirent que le titre, sans meme mentionner la gravure. Lisez 
d'ailleurs Lorito au lieu de Corito; ajoutcz & apres Napoles etc. Cest proba- 
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examen minutieux. II decrivit d'abord Tedition princeps 16 en la 
comparant a l'exemplaire de Moratin et donna en outre une descrip- 
tion detaillee de celui-ci. Le resultat ne laissait aucun doute : c'etait 
bien un exemplaire different, pas seulement une variante de la prin- 
ceps, mais tres probablement une edition differente. 

L'exemplaire de Moratin finissait avec la feuille signee Biiij 
(Jornada iiii de la Comedia Aquilana) et il lui manquak en outre 
sept f euilles signees Y2-3-4 et Z a Z4. Le titre d'ailleurs annonqait 
la Comedia Aquilana, que ne contient pas la princeps, alors que les 
trois sonnets en italien annonces sur le titre comme suivant Y Aqui- 
lana, ne se trouvaient nulle part dans ce qui restait du volume. 
Bohl de Faber conjectura que ce pourrait etre l'edition de Seville 
de 1520, bien qu'il sut que celle-ci, sur mauvais papier, de lettre 
usee et remplie d'erreurs, ne pouvait se comparer a celle de Naples. 17 
Neanmoins Bohl, lorsqu'il put examiner l'exemplaire de Moratin 
ecrivit sur la feuille de garde que ce devait etre l'edition de Seville 
de 1520. II eut du savoir cependant que cette edition, decrite par 
Fernand Colomb dans le Registrant B de sa bibliotheque 18 les son- 
nets sont suivis, non pas de la Comedia Aquilana, comme dans l'ex- 
emplaire de Moratin, mais de la Comedia Calamita et d'ailleurs ne 
contient pas Y Aquilana. Les traducteurs de Ticknor, jugeant 
d'apres la typographic et le papier, crurent pouvoir supposer l'ex- 
istence d'une edition inconnue de Naples, alors que Salva, qui evi- 
demment n'avait jamais vu l'exemplaire tant discute, 19 croyait tout 

blement a cette source que Salvi, Catalogo, n° 1458, emprunta sa description 
sommaire de l'exemplaire de Moratin. 

16 Ensayo, Madrid, 1863-1889, t IV, coL 785 et suiv., n° 4079. D'apres Gal- 
lardo il manque a l'exemplaire de Bohl, c'est a dire de la princeps, les feuilles o, 
10 et ii t que Bohl remplaca par des copies e"crites de sa main. II est evident 
qu'en disant que dans l'exemplaire de Bohl la Comedia Aquilana commence a la 
page ou finissent les Condones, Gallardo s'est tromp6 (coL 784) et a voulu dire 
M l'exemplaire de Moratin," puisque l'6dition princeps ne contient pas V Aquilana. 

Je ne comprends pas a quoi fait allusion La Barrera (Catdlogo, 404) en par- 
lant d'un examplaire "que fue de Bohl de Faber, pertenece al senor Gayangos y 
cka don Agusttfn Durin," et qui pourtant ne semble pas etre l'exemplaire mutile* 
de Moratin en possession d'Alava. On sait que l'exemplaire de Bohl e*tait la 
princeps, qu'il fut preti a Duran afin que Gallardo put l'examiner, ce que fit ce 
dernier dans le cabinet de travail de Gayangos le 24 octobre 1849. 

* T Cf . Gallardo, /. c, t IV, col. 785 et 787. 

"Reproduit en facsimile* par M. A. M. Huntington, New York, 1905, n° 
4032.— Cf. Escudero, Tipografia hispalense, n° 214. 
» Catdlogo, n° 1458. 
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simplement a une erreur de la part de Moratin. Enfin D. Marcelino 
Menendez y Pelayo, se joignant aux traducteurs de Ticknor, emit 
de nouveau l'hypothese d'une edition encore inconnue, imprimee a 
Naples. 20 C'est cette derniere hypothese qui vient de se verifier. 
J'ai eu Theureuse fortune de trouver parmi les tresors de la biblio- 
theque de la Hispanic Society a New York un exemplaire complet 
et en parfait etat de la meme edition que l'exemplaire de Moratin. 
La reliure en maroquin rouge, fers dores, est moderne. Le volume 
lui-meme porte la date de 1524. Une note manuscrite, collee au 
revers du portant nous inf orme qu'il f ut acquis a Rome par " Mr. 
Payne " . . . " and was then in its original binding too ragged to 
be presented." D'apres M. Huntington, le createur de la biblio- 
theque, qui a bien voulu examiner le volume, celui-ci provient pro- 
bablement de la bibliotheque du Marquis de Xerez de los Caballeros. 
En voici d'ailleurs une description detaillee : 

Pro Palladia [ces deux mots a l'encre rouge, capitales gothi- 
ques. L'initiale P, qui s'etend tout le long du titre, represente un 
vieillard lisant. Fond Wane] / De Bartholome de Torres Naharro. 
diri-/gida al. Illuftriffimo Senor: el. S. Don Fer-/rando Da- 
ualos de Aquino Marques de/Pefcara. Conde de Lorito: gran Ca- 
marlen/ go del Reyno de Napoles &./ Con gratia y Priuilegio : 
Papal. y/Real./ [cette derniere ligne a Tencre rouge]. 

Gravure sur bois : armoiries. Gravure identique a celle de Tedi- 
tion princeps, reproduite dans le t. I de Tedition Canete-Menendez 
de la Propaladia. 

A la gauche de la gravure, verticalement, a Tencre rouge, les 
mots : Dirigatur Dno. ; a droite, verticalement : Oratio. Sous la 
gravure, a l'encre rouge : Contienenfe en la Propalladia./ 

Tres lamentationes de Comedia.Soldadefca Al hierro de la lan?a 

Amor Comedia.Tinellaria A la Veronica 

Una Satyra Comedia.Ymenea Retracto. 

Onze Capitulos Comedia Jacinta Romances.Canciones. 
Siete Epiftolas. Dialogo.del Nafcimieto Sonetos. 
Comedia. Seraphina Una.Contemplacion Comedia.Aquilana 
Comedia.Trophea Una.Exclamation 

118 feuilles, in f°, sans paginature, lettre gothique, texte a deux 
colonnes. Sigs. A-Z, r, 2, p, a-c; 1-4; Derniere page sign£e dij. 
Signatures souvent omises, surtout iiij, et parfois erronees. 
Verso du titre en blanc. 

** Propaladia, *d. de Manuel Canete et M. Menendez y Pelayo. (Libros de 
antano) t. II, p. LXII. 
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Aij recto. [Prologo] [Rubrique P, fond noir, le long de cinq 
lignes de texte.] PArte la peregrina nao delos abrigados 
puertos de la occidental hespana. Illu=/ . . . do ta difpuefta y 
puefta vueftra voluntad en las cofas d la militia, honrra y 
f ama. no tardo la glo// 

Aij verso, /riof a memoria Del Catholico Rey Don Ferrando. En 
abriros puerta para vuestro defeo. ha/ . . . ff eaua yo hazer 
lo q feguramete me puede creer. V.S. que diu feliciter gliofeqz 
bene valeat.// 

Aiij ro. [Prohemio] EL pobre labradorcillo por fu fatal eftrella 
encaminado defde los pueriles anos para el liti=/ . . . q 
mafme parefce defcafaderos q otra cofa. Dedode la Comedia 
qda mejor entedida y recitada.// 

Aiij vo. /El numero de las perfonas que fe han de introduzir./ es 
mi voto que no deuen fer tan pocas/ . . . Sedibus aethereis. 
fpiritus ille venit.// 23 lignes en tout, la moitie de la page en 
blanc 

[Aiiij ro] Mefinierus. I. Barberius Aurelianen. Spectatiffimo. 

B./ . . . li Quarto Lzl. Martij Ex palatio Illuftriffimi Domini 

mei. D. Ducis. De Nerito.// 33 lignes. 
[Aiiij vo.] LEO PAPA [grandes capitales] X [initiale, fond 

noir] UNiuerfis & fingulis &c . . . LzL.Aprilis. M.D.VII. 

Pon/tificatus noftri anno Quinto./ Joannis Murconij/ Hexa- 

fticon./ . . . Torres, fic Mauors/ atqz Minerua nitent.// 

23 lignes. 

Bj ro. Lamen./ Lamentationes / de Amor./ Lametation (sic) 
primera./ [Initiale R. Saint barbu, les mains croisees sur un 
livre. Fond blanc] REffuenen/ mis alari/dos.// 

Bij ro. colonne gauche, 1. 10. Satyra. .i./ [Initiale A. Homme 
barbu coiffe d'un .turban. Fond blanc] AQuel q fus hijos/ 
efta defhaziendo/ ... 

Bij vo. colonne droite, 1. 10. Capitulos Di / uerfos./ Capitulo 
primero./ [Initiale P, identique a celle du titre.] POr tales 
fenderos/ me guia mi fuerte :/ . . . 

Cij vo. colonne droite, 1. 9. Epiftolas Familiares./ Epiftola Pri- 
mera./ [Initiale M. Saint tenant un livre dans la main droite, 
une plume ou un sceptre dans la main gauche.] MAnos mi/ 
as que te//blais/ . . . 

Dij vo. [Gravure sur bois occupant les deux-tiers de la page. Au 
dessus, en grandes lettres :] Siguenfe las/ Comedias./ [La 
gravure montre encadres dans un portail gothique trois jeunes 
hommes dans un verger seme de fleurs de lys. Le jeune homme 
de gauche tient la main droite sur la garde de son epee et comme 
son compagnon de droite il respire un lys qu'il tient dans la 
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main gauche. Le jeune homme du milieu montre de la main 
gauche le lys qu'il tient dans la main droite.] 

E[j] ro. C Comedia Seraphina./ Introyto./ y Argumento./ [In- 
itiate M, la meme que Ciij vo.] Mil buenas pafcuas ayais/. . . 

Eij vo. Col. droite, haut de la page : Initiate O, homme barbu 
priant, fond blanc. 

Hiij vo. Col. gauche, 1. 14. C Comedia trophea./ Introyto. y ar- 
gumeto./ [Initiate D, saint portant livre, fond blanc] DIos 
man/ tenga de/ rondon/ . . . 

Liij vo. Col. droite, 1. 14. Comedia Soldadefcha./ Introito. y 
argumento./ [Initiale D, jeune homme a longs cheveux bou- 
cles, priant, fond blanc] DIos man/tenga yr/rematega/ . . . 

[Niij vo.] Col. droite, 1. 8. Comedia Tinellaria./ Introito y Ar- 
gumento./ [Initiale H, Christ montrant ses blessures, fond 
blanc] HAsta aqui/ por : excel//lencia./ . . . 

Riij vo. Col. droite, 1. 11. Comedia ymenea./ Introyto y Argu- 
mento./ [Initiale M, cf. Ej ro.] Mia fe qua-/ to alo pri// 
mero . . . 

Uij ro. Col. droite, 1. 1. Comedia Jacinta./ Introito y Argu- 
mento./ [Initiale R, cf. Bj ro.] REbentan/ do mue-/ra 
yo . . . 

Yij ro. Col. droite, 1. 1. Dialogo del nafcimiento/ Introyto y 

Argumento/ [Initiale E, jeune saint, chantant(?)] ESteis 

en buen/ora ; y en ora bo-/nica/ . . . 
rj ro. Col. gauche, 1. 1. Contemplacion./ Al crucifixo./ [Initiale 

T, feuilles d'acanthe, fond blanc]. TOrmentos/ nunca pef/ 

fados/ . . . 

Ibid. Col. droite, 1. 8. Exclamation./ de nuestra fenora./ Contra 
los Iudios./ [Initiale O, cf. Eij vo.] O Cora/ cones de / 
azero/ criatu/ras sin /amor./ . . . 

rj vo. Col. droite, 1. 34. Al hierro/ de la langa./ [continue a la 
page suivante.] 

rij ro. [Initiale D, cf. Liij vo.] DIos te fal/ / ue en/ trini/ / 
dad/ . . . 

Ibid. Col. droite, 1. 17. A la Veronica./ [Initiale O, cf. Rj ro.] 

O Me/ /moria / fingu/lar/ . . . 
rij vo. Col. droite, 1. 3. Retracto./ [Initiale L, pterin, fond 

blanc] LEvata tuf/ pies dl fue/lo/ ... 
riij vo. Col. droite, 1. 29. Romance primero./ [Initiale N, deux 

hommes agenouilles, Tun tenant des livres, Tautre un livre et 

une ep£e.] NUeua/ voz a/centos/ triftes/ fofpi// ros de/ . . . 
2ij ro. Col. droite, 1. 35. Cancion primera [meme lettre que le 

texte] QUan noble mal es aquel/ . . . 
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2iij ro. Col. droite, 1. i. Comedia Aquilana./ C Comien^a el in- 
troyto/ y argumento./ [Initiale D, cf. Liij ro.] DIos qfto/ 
por arrojar/ vn dios fa/ lue ta cum/plido/ . . . 

dij ro. CoL gauche, 1. i. Dachi faper potrei mio gran dolore/ . . . 

Ibid. Col. droite, 1. io. A vos mis fenores/ 

los poetas caftellanos/ . . . 

Ibid. [Au bas de la page:] Registro de toda la obra. [Signa- 
tures.] 

dij vo. Eftampada en Napoles. Por ioan pafqueto de Sallo/ 
Iunto ala Anuciada/ con toda la diligencia y aduertencia pofi- 
bles . y cafo/ que algun yerro: o falta fe hallare por fer nueuo 
en la legua. ya fe podria vf ar/ con el de alguna mifericordia/ 
pues anf i el Ef tapador como el corrector. po-/f ible es en vna 
larga obra vna ora : o otra fer ocupado9 del f af tidio./ La beni-/ 
gnidad d los difcretos lectores : lo puede cofiderar. Acaboff e. 
Iueues.XV. de Febrero. de. M.D.XXIIII./ 
[Marque de rimprimeur : Saint (Christ ?) tenant banniereavec 
Agnus Dei, surmontant un ecusson aux lettres I P D S . A 
gauche de la marque] Con gratia y [i droite] priuilegio. 

Papal. * y Real. 

Semper Laus Deo. 
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Hiji ro. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Seraphina. Jor. .v. 

Hiji vo. Seraphina. Jor. Seraphina. Jor. .v. 

Hiiij ro. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Seraphina. Jor. .v. 

Hiiij vo. Seraphina. Jor. . Trophea. Intro, y argu. 

I ro. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea, Intro, y argu. 

1 vo. Seraphina. Jor. . Trophea. Intro, y argu. 
Iij ro.-vo. Seraphina. Jor. . Trophea. Jor. .i. 

Iiij ro.-vo. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea. Jor. .i. 

[Iiiij ro.] Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea. Jor. .ii. 

[Iiiij vo.] Seraphina. Jor. . Trophea. Jor. .ii. 

R ro. Seraphina. Jor. . Trophea. Jor. .ii. 

R vo. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea. Jor. .ii. 

Kij ro. Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea. Jor. .ii. 

Kiij vo. Seraphina. Jor. Trophea. Jor. .iii. 

[Kiiij ro.] Seraphina. Jor. Trophea. Jor. .iiii. 

[Kiiij vo.] Seraphina. Jor. .i. Trophea. Jor. .iiii. 

L ij ro. Trophea. Jor. .iiii. Trophea. Jor. .v. 

Miij vo. Soldadefca. Jor. .iii. Soldadefca. Jor. .ii. 

Qiij ro. Tinellaria. Jor. .iii. Tinellaria. Jor. .iiii. 

Rij vo. Ymenea. Jor. .ii. Tinellaria. Jor. .v. 

R iij ro. Ymenea. Jor. .i. Tinellaria. Jor. .v. 

Uvo. Jacinta. Jor. .ii. Ymenea. Jor. .v. 

[U iiij ro.] Ymenea. Jor. .v. Jacinta. Jor. .i. 

X ro. Ymenea. Jor. .v. Jacinta. Jor. .ii. 

X ij ro. Jacinta. Jor. .iiii. Jacinta. Jor. .iii. 

X iij vo. Jacinta. Jor. .v. Jacinta. Jor. .iiii. 

[Xiiij ro.] Jacinta. Jor. .iii. Jacinta. Jor. .v. 

[Xiiij vo.] Jacinta. Jor. .ii. Jacinta. Jor. .v. 

rj vo. Contemplacion Al crucifixo Exclamacion. 

r i j ro. Contemplacion Al crucifixo Al hierro de la langa 

2 iij ro. Aquilana. Jor. .i. Aquilana. Intro, y Argu. 
2 iij vo. Aquilana. Jor. .i. Aquilana. Intro, y Argu. 
ciij ro. Aquilana. Jor. .vi. Aquilana. Jor. .v. 

c iiij ro. Aquilana. Jor. .vi. Aquilana. Jor. .v. 

d i j vo. Ad Lectores de Propalladia [nihil. ] 
fua Auctor 

L'exemplaire de la Hispanic Society est fait de quatre papiers 

differents. Les deux-tiers des feuilles ont les pontuseaux ecartes 
d'environ 31 mm., sauf par endroits ou trois pontuseaux se rappro- 

chent a 18 mm. celui du milieu coupant verticalement le filigrane 

d'une main assez etroite, les doigts a peu pres d'egale longueur et 

legerement ecartes, la ligne du poignet bien marquee. La moitie des 
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f euilles de ce papier porte cette main au milieu de la page et claire- 
ment dessinee. La vergeure est plutot grossiere et souvent brouillee 
ou marquee de defauts. Les f euilles Aiii, [Qiiij] et Z ont les pontu- 
seaux ecartes d'environ n mm. et par endroits coupent verticale- 
ment une. S gothique. La feuille N porte une S ressemblant a la 
precedente mais les pontuseaux sont differents. Les feuilles Pij, 
Qij et [Tiiij] ont les pontuseaux ecartes de 37 mm. et 13 mm., les 
plus rapproches coupant verticalement une main assez large, au 
pouce nettement marque, les doigts ecartes, celui du milieu touchant 
une etoile a cinq pointes, le poignet marque. Ce filigrane ressemble 
assez au no. 10790 de Briquet 21 sauf que le pouce est droit. 

II est clair que Texemplaire de Moratin, tel que le decrit Gal- 
lardo, appartient a Tedition que nous venons de decrire. La descrip- 
tion de. Gallardo n'est pas complete et contient quelques inexacti- 
tudes, d'ailleurs presque inevitables dans un ouvrage pareil. 22 Les 
details que Gallardo fait ressortir dans sa comparaison de Texem- 
plaire de Moratin avec Tedition princeps cadrent parfaitement avec 
Texemplaire que j'ai sous les yeux, par ex. les initiales R et A sur 
les feuilles Bj ro. et Bij ro., Inscription au dessus de la gravure de 
Dij vo., les signes C dans le titre de la Seraphina et de la Trophea, 
les initiales devant les Canciones etc. De telle sorte qu'il semble 
bien qu'avec la decouverte de Tedition de Naples 1524 de la Propal- 
ladia, Tidentite de Texemplaire de Moratin soit enfin etablie. 28 

11 Les filigranes, Paris, 1907. 

"Ainsi Gallardo ne decrit pas Pinitiale P du titre et sa description de la 
gravure est loin d'etre complete. A la feuille Aij vo. (Gallardo, col. 785, L 51) 
il faut lire refciba co el breue feruicio au lieu de resco el breue seruicio. 

Aiij ro. au lieu de El pobre labrodorcillo, lisez EL . . . 
Aiij vo. au lieu de Tinelaria lisez Tinellaria. 
Aiij vo. au lieu de perssonas lisez perfonas. 
Aiiij ro. au lieu de Mesinerius lisez Mefinierus. 
Aiiij ro. au lieu de AureliaH lisez Aurelianeh. 
(Aiiij vo.) au lieu de Ego Papa lisez Leo Papa. 
Ibid., au lieu de impressione lisez impreffione. 
Ibid., au lieu de presentum lisez prefentium. 
Ibid., au lieu de sententiae lisez sententie. 
Ibid., au lieu de diet, bartholotnei lisez dicti . . . 

Joannis Murconij est en gothique et non pas en italiques, de meme le mot 
Hexafticon. L'AquUana commence a la feuille piij et non pij. 

29 J'aurai l'occasion, 4 une date prochaine, de discuter ce qui parait ctre, a 
tout le moins, une nouvelle variante de la Propalladia de Seville, 1553. 
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P. S. Je viens d'examiner a la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid 
Texemplaire catalogue comme etant de Seville, 1520 et qui n'est autre 
que l'exemplaire de Moratin. Une note signee de Gayangos au 
revers de la f euille de garde nous apprend en effet que le livre pro- 
vient du Professeur Alava: " Este libro me regalo por Junip de 1852 
mi querido amigo D n Jose Maria de Alava, de Sevilla." 

Voici done terminees les vicissitudes de ce tome voyageur et le 
voici enfin, semble-t-il, parvenu en lieu sur. Car e'est bien Texem- 
plaire de Moratin : il lui manque les f euilles Y2-4, Z-Z4 et tout ce 
qui suit a la f euille [biiij]. Et e'est bien Tedition de 1524, comme 
le prouve urie comparaison des initiales es des erreurs dane les titres 
de page. Par surcroit, les filigranes sont les memes que ceux de 
Texemplaire de New York. 

Joseph E. Gillet 

New York 
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NOTES ON JOUY'S INFLUENCE ON LARRA 



THE question of how much Mariano Jose de Larra (1809-1837) 
was indebted to his predecessors has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion (Cf. M. Chaves, D. Mariano Josi de Larra 
{Figaro) : su tiempo, su vida, sus obras, etc., Sevilla, 1898, p. 40). 
One of the latest expressions on the subject is found in Georges Le 
Gentil's Le Poite Manuel Bretdn de los Herreros et la Sociiti 
espagnole de 1830 & i860, Paris, 1909, pp. 240-243. Speaking 
of Larra's indebtedness to Etienne Jouy (1 764-1 846), Le Gentil 
says : " Notons pour memoire les analogies les plus f rappantes. II 
reprend La cour des messageries {La diligencia), ^execution en 
grfrve {Un reo de muerte), La partie de chasse {La caza), L' album, 
Les restaurateurs {Fonda nueva), La maison de pret {Empenos y 
desempeHos) , Le duel, Le car naval y Une premiere representation 
d'aujourd'hui, Les moeurs des salons {La sociedad), Le public 
. . . " (p. 243). It is the purpose of the present notes to correct 
some wrong impressions about Larra's indebtedness to Jouy, and to 
indicate certain obligations, hitherto unnoticed, which Larra owes 
to him. In order to avoid prolonging this article unduly only a 
few parallel passages will be given, but passages found to be common 
to essays of the two authors will be summarized. 

While the extent of Larra's borrowings from Jouy will be. 
evident in the following pages, it should be said at the outset that 
Larra did not claim to be entirely original, writing, as he did, at a 
time when Spain was receiving, either as translations or adaptations, 
a large part of her plays and novels from France. In the Dos pala- 
bras, or preface of El pobrecito hablador, the first of his works 
which he considered worthy of preserving, Larra says : 

No siendo nuestra intencion sino divertirle [el publico], no 
seremos escrupulosos en la eleccion de los medios, siempre que estos 
no puedan acarrear perjuicio nuestro, ni de tercero, siempre que 
dean licitos, honrados y decorosos. 

And again : 

. . . declaramos francamente que robaremos donde podamos 
nuestros materiales, publicandolos integros o mutilados, traducidos, 

37 
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arreglados o refundidos, citando la fuente o apropriandonoslos des- 
caradamente, porque como pobres habladores hablamos lo nuestro 
y lo ajeno, seguros de que al publico lo que le importa en lo que se 
le da impreso no es el nombre del escritor, sino la calidad del escrito, 
y de que vale mas divertir con cosas ajenas que fastidiar con las 
propias. 

And in La Revista del mo 1834 (II, 269 1 ), referring to the 
dream he has had, Larra says : 

La cosa segunda que vi fue que al hacer este sueno no habia 
hecho mas que un plagio imprudente a un escritor de mas merito 
que yo. Di las gracias a Jouy. . . 

One of the most striking cases of Jouy's influence on Larra is 
found in the latter' s iQuien es el publico y donde se le encuentraf 
(I, 29), imitated from Jouy's Le Public (II, 169). Jouy's article 
is suggested in turn by his own Correspondance (I, 119), where 
many of the ideas developed in Le Public are mentioned. Larra 
says his is an artlculo robado, but does not mention Jouy. In each 
article the author, to determine who the public is, questions a suc- 
cessful writer, and each reports similar replies from the respective 
writers. Jouy asks a brilliant young author who the public is and 
the writer replies : 

Cette reunion d'hommes eclaires qui frequente habituellement 
les spectacles, et dont les jugements irrefragables faisaient le destin 
des ouvrages et des auteurs. 

The writer who failed replies : 

Si vous voulez que je vous reponde, me dit-il avec humeur, posez 
votre question comme Chamfort, et demandez-moi combien il faut 
de sots pour faire un public (II, 171-2). 

Larra's version is very similar. The successful writer answers : 

Es la reunion de personas ilustradas, que deciden en el teatro 
del merito de las producciones literarias ; 

1 The references to the Spanish articles are to Obras Completas de Figaro, 
don Mariano Josi de Larra, nueva edicidn, precedida de la vida del autor y 
adornada con su retrato, Paris, n.d., Gamier Hermanos, 4 vols.; those to the 
French articles to Victor-Joseph-fitienne Jouy's L'Hertnite de la Chaussie 
d'Antin, ou observations sur les maurs et les usages Francois au commence- 
ment du XIX 9 sUcle, Paris, Pillet, 5 vols., voL I, 1815, 6th edit, vol. II, 1815, 7th 
edit, vol. Ill, 1817, 9th edit., vol. IV, 1818, 7th edit, vol. V, 1817, 8th edit 
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the author who was hissed replies : 

Preguntadme mas bien cuantos necios se necesitan para com- 
poner un publico (I, 35). 

Each author visits the boulevards, a cafe, a theater; each takes 
notes in much the same way; and Larra's conclusions about the 
public are often imitations of Jouy's. However, Larra's article 
has more details and consequently is longer, and it has more variety, 
vivacity and force than Jouy's. 

El Castellano Vie jo (I, 100) was inspired by Boileau (Satire 
III), but we should note Jouy's Mceurs de salon (I, 131), where 
a tedious dinner is satirically described. 

El Album (II, 358) is an imitation of Jouy's Des Album (sic, I, 
143), and Recherches sur V album (I, 167). The introduction and 
first points of Larra's article are from the first of Jouy's articles, 
while the origin of the custom of carrying the book is from Jouy's 
second article. Larra associates the fan and album, cleverly adapt- 
ing Jouy's reticule and album. Larra translates (II, 363, cf. Jouy 
I, 170) a passage from "un autor f ranees, que escribia como noso- 
tros un articulo de costumbres acerca de el el ano 11, epoca en que 
comenzo a hacer furor esta moda en Paris." Jouy's article is dated 
November 8, 181 1. 

The celebrated Dta de difuntos de 1836 (III, 138) was inspired, 
partly, by Jouy's Les Sepultures (I, 156). The day of the month 
of course, is the same in both articles. Jouy visits the cemetery, 
notes the epitaphs, and reflects on the dead and on death. There is, 
however, no satire in Jouy's article. The satirical element in 
Larra's article comes from other sources. Larra recalled, perhaps, 
what had been published in the Revista Espanola on November 21, 
1832, or certain lines from Marivaux. The note in the newspaper, 
quoted as from a French newspaper, runs, in part, as follows : 

Han cesado de vivir recientemente en esta capital [i. e., Paris] : 

El Carnaval, muerto de tristeza y fastidio. 

La buena fi, muerta a manos de los ambiciosos y de los avaros. 

El buen gusto, muerto de un acceso de romanticismo. 

La imparcialidad, muerta por los historiadores. 

La fidelidad conyugal, comprometida por madamas A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, 
Z, etc. 
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The lines from Marivaux are: 

Ci-git la fidelite d'un ami. Ci-git la parole (fun Normand. Ci- 
git Tinnocence d'une jeune fille. Ci-git le soin que sa mere avait 
de la garder. (Quoted by Le Gentil, op. cit., pp. 241 and 242.) 

Larra may have had in mind the twelfth chapter of Le Sage's 
Diable Boiteux, entitled Des tombeaux, des ombres et de la Mort. 
Here Asmodee conducts Cleofas to the cemetery and comments 
satirically on the people buried there, shows him the shades of the 
dead, and Death going about his cruel work. An example of the 
comment on the dead is found on page 197 (edit. Gamier freres, 
Paris, n. d.). 

Ce doyen [du conseil des Indes], dans sa soixante-troisieme 
annee, epousa une fille de vingt ans : il avait d'un premier lit deux 
enfants, dont il etait pret a signer la mine, lorsqu'une apoplexie 
l'emporta : sa f emme moumt vingt-quatre heures apres lui, de regret 
qu'il ne fut pas mort trois jours plus tard. 

The Dos Palabras (I, 27), referred to above, was suggested by 
Jouy's preface to the second volume of UHermite de la ChaussSe 
d'Antin. Both articles disclaim the intention of describing any 
particular person, but express the desire to give generalities. The 
object of each article is to amuse and entertain the public, and, as 
Larra intimates he will use the materials of others, so Jouy says 
that, in a way, the Hermite had been compared to the Spectator. 

Ya soy redactor (II, 21), in which the editor's troubles are due 
to the director's interference with what he has written, may have 
been suggested by Le Bureau d'un Journal (II, 38), whose editor 
is importuned to print various notices in his paper. The request 
that a favorable criticism of a work be printed occurs in both 
articles. 

There is some similarity between Le Carnaval et le Bal de 
V Opera (II, 61) and El Mundo todo es m&scaras, todo el mo es 
camavai (I, 147). In the Frenchman's story the man is inter- 
rupted, late at night, reading Horace, by une amie, who unknown 
to her husband, wants him to accompany her to a masked ball ; the 
Spaniard is disturbed by un amigo, who requests him to go to a 
masked ball with him. A good many reasons for not going occur 
to the Frenchman, but he does not express them ; the Spaniard does. 
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Both parties go in a cab, so as to be entirely incognito. Arrived at 
the ball, the counterpart of the woman, who in Jouy's story was 
escorted to the ball, is met by the Spaniard. Also in Larra's story 
the woman is married and is having a clandestine meeting. The 
Frenchman sees people asleep, the Spaniard goes to sleep and has 
a dream in which he looks down through the roofs of the houses as 
Cleofas does in El Diablo Cojuelo. The person who accompanies 
Larra on the trip in the dream he recognizes as " Asmodeo, heroe 
del Diablo Cojuelo" (I, 156).* Larra's article dispenses with the 
useless preliminary of Jouy's article and devotes itself to the ball 
and its characters, in addition to the dream mentioned above. 
Larra's essay is incomparably superior to Jouy's in interest, content 
and style. 8 

1 Asmodeo is not the name of the devil in Guevara's Diablo Cojuelo, but is 
the name of the devil in Le Sage's Diable Boiteux, where the French form is 
Asmodle. The scenes Larra sees are more nearly like those in the Diable Boiteux 
than those in the Diablo Cojuelo. Compare, especially, Larra's sixty-year-old 
young man with pantorillas postisas, and the fifty-year-old woman (I, 157) with 
Le Sage's sixty-year-old youth, with false hair, false mustache, etc., and Le Sage's 
old coquette, with false figure (op. cit, p. 17). The man with the various false 
parts is in the Diablo Cojuelo (edit. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1910, p. 
21). Larra's duel (I, 158), and the dying man, and the disparaging remarks on 
the physician (I, 157-8) occur in the Diable Boiteux (the duel as a fight, pp. 
26-7, the dead man, p. 28, and the dying man, p. 205). The fight occurs in the 
Diablo Cojuelo (p. 21), as also does the dying man (p. 21), but not the dispar- 
aging remarks about the physician. 

• There seem to be some echoes of Larra's essay in Bret6n de los Herreros' 
H ombre Pacifico, a play presented for the first time April 7, 1838. In the play 
the brother is dressed as a moro, the sister as a vestal (Obras de B. de los 
Herreros, Madrid, 1883, 5 vols., II, 105 b) ; both characters are at Larra's masked 
ball (I, 149). The sister wishes to attend other masked balls (II, 105 b); we 
find the same sentiment in Larra (I, 153). In a speech, Benigno, the brother, 
remarks on the difficulty of getting to the ball in a cab, apropos of his cab turn- 
ing over in the mud (II, 106 a), Larra thinks he will never get to the ball in 
his cab, and looks out to see whether it is moving (I, 149) ; Benigno tries to find 
something to eat at the ball, but gets only what is left by others (II, 106 b), 
Larra has precisely the same experience (I, 155) ; Benigno notes the continued 
me conoces, te conozco (II, 106 b, in italics), Larra hears the repeated me 
conoces, te conozco (I, 151, also in italics) ; and, finally, Benigno loses his copa 
(II, 107 a), Larra loses his copa (I, 152). 

On page 151 of this essay Larra says that that night he was more fortunate 
than Quevedo, "que se pareda de noche a cuantos esperaban para pegarlos." 
Larra recalled the following lines from Quevedo's Romance Burlescv: 
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While the characters in Varios caracteres (II, 86) are different 
from those in Quelques Portraits (II, 86), the former essay sug- 
gests the latter. Both authors go to the boulevards, the cafes, and 
the theater, and both comment on the types seen at these places. 

La diligencia (II, 342) is imitated from Jouy's La Cour des Mes- 
sageries (II, 268). The same scene in the grounds before the de- 
parture of the stages, the beautiful wife with the forty year old 
husband (in Jouy's article it is the husband who takes leave, in 
Larra's the wife), the tyrannical conductor, the fat man, the woman 
with the dog, the friar, and the soldier, are common to both essays. 
It is in the introductory paragraphs, where Larra comments on the 
conditions in Spain, that he is most original in this article. 

The subject of conditions in prisons may have been suggested to 
Larra by La Prison pour dettes (III, 61), but there is no similarity 
between Los Baraieros (HI, 71) and the French article. Both 
writers, however, make a plea for a different attitude toward 
prisoners ; Jouy for those imprisoned for debt, and Larra for more 
humane treatment of prisoners in general. Larra's essay is notable 
in that it is a plea rather than a satire, which is unusual with him. 

The Revista del ano 1834 (II, 269) is admittedly an imitation 
of Jouy (cf. Larra, II, 272), and is taken from the Frenchman's 
Revue de Van mdcccxii (II, 381). The difference is that Jouy's 
article is a literary review, while Larra's is a political one. Larra 
says he borrowed from a writer of more merit than he, modest 
admission, for his is a much better composition. Larra passes in 
review the events of the year with a biting sarcasm, while Jouy's 
review is an uninteresting enumeration of the year's literary 
productions. 

La Maison de Pret (III, 153) inspired Empenos y desempenos 
(I, 57). The visit of the old man to the pawnshop is made in 
order to redeem the watch of a young man. In both articles the 

" De noche soy parecido 
a todos cuantos esperan 
para molerlos a palos, 
y asi, inocente, me pegan." 

From Flores de poetas ilustres de los sighs XVI y XVII, edit. A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, Madrid, 1917, p. 167. The sad, pessimistic sentiment of this poem is 
echoed in many of Larra's articles. 
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visitor is on the point of helping some one who he thinks is in 
need, only to find that the money is to be used for mere pleasure. 
Both articles present us with the gambler who pawns his watch, 
expecting to return for it in a short time. 

Une Premiere Representation d'aujourd'hui (III, 229) sug- 
gested Una primera representacidn (II, 332). In the latter article 
the rumors as to the good and bad qualities of the play represented 
as current before its presentation; the discussion in the cafe apropos 
of the play, and the scenes in the theater the night of the first per- 
formance were inspired by Jouy's article. 

Despite Le Gentil's intimation (op. cit, p. 243), there is almost 
no resemblance between Les Restaurateurs (III, 85) and La fonda 
nueva (II, 64), and between La sociedad (II. 273) and Mceurs des 
salons (I, 131). 

Un duel (III, 243) and El duelo (II, 350) both have a long 
discussion on the duel, and then give an instance of duelling. Jouy 
tells of the death of a fiance, Larra recounts that of a recently 
married man in a duel. The general nature of the articles is 
much alike. 

In Vida de Madrid (II, 247) Larra gives us a picture of the 
manner in which a rich young man spends the day in Madrid. He 
was inspired by Jouy's La Journee d'un jeune homme (IV, 89). In 
both stories the young man buys himself much clothing, goes riding 
in the morning, then visits the cafe, goes calling, and ends the day 
at the theater. Larra's introduction is different from Jouy's, but 
the general idea in both cases is the same, although Larra makes 
some characteristic additions. In this, as in some other essays, 
Larra reminds one of Juan de Zabaleta's Dia de fiesta por la manana 
(1654), and Dia de fiesta por la tarde (1659). 

Une partie de chasse (IV, 163) may have suggested La caza 
(II, 404), but aside from the fact that both essays treat of hunting, 
there is little similarity, notwithstanding Le Gentil's statement (op. 
cit, p. 243). 

Une execution en Grive (IV, 284), which treats of impressions 
about an execution on this square suggested Un reo de tnuerte 
(II, 325) to Larra, although Espronceda's poem of the same name 
may have suggested the title. The latter article has a long intro- 
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duction to the main theme (the description of the execution and 
comments on it), and is more nearly a series of reflections on capital 
punishment than the former. 

Larra follows rather closely the idea of Jouy in the latter's La 
mort de Vhermite (V, 201) and Le Testament de Vhermite (V, 214) 
when he wrote the excellent Muerte del pobrecito hablador (I, 
169). Larra put into one article the ideas of Jouy's two. In each 
case the death is announced by a letter. Larra' s apologies for what 
he had said about people and things (following Jouy) are very 
sarcastic, and, in places, are a bold attack on the censor. 

Thus far I have attempted to point out borrowings by Larra 
when it is a question of the main theme or of the title of an article. 
Now I shall note influences of less importance, but which show just 
as clearly that Larra was familiar with Jouy. In several articles, 
notably Empenos y desempehos (I, 57) and El mundo todo es 
mdscaras, etc. (I, 147), Larra complains of the difficulty of writ- 
ing so frequently to amuse the public. Jouy, in several places 
(II, 49; II, 98; II, 169), makes the same complaint. Jouy, in 
Vhermite au cafi de Chartres (II, 298), makes a man complain 
that the satirist is poking fun at him, that he is the one described 
by Jouy. We find the same situation in Larra (I, 84; II, 59). 

Larra apropos of the consolidation of the two newspapers La 
Revista and El Mensajero, says in a Carta de Figaro (II, 309) : 
" La boda f ue ayer, y hoy podemos decir con Desmahis : 

La jeune epouse de la veille 
Tout a la f ois pale et vermeille 
Avait encore Tair etonne ; 
Et, tout ensemble heureuse et sage, 

Laissait lire sur son visage 

Le plaisir qu'elle avait donne. 

Yo creo que haran buen menaje, porque, al fin, pienso como Voltaire : 

Point de milieu ; lTiymen et ses liens 

Sont les plus grands ou des maux ou des biens." 

Larra had taken these quotations from Jouy's Les Noces-Le Marir 
age (II, 1 10-120). The citation from Voltaire is at the beginning, 
and the one from Desmahis at the end of Jouy's essay. On another 
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occasion Larra quotes two lines from Malherbe. They are in El 
Siglo en Blanco (II, 142) : 

Et, rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L'espace d'un matin. 

They were taken, probably, from Jouy's Enterrement d'une jeune 
file (II, 158), where four lines from Malherbe are quoted. Larra 
sometimes (cf. I, 66) poses as an old man, imitating Jouy (cf. 
Journie d'un jeune homme, IV, 91.) 

It may very well be that Voltaire's Jeannot et Colin suggested to 
Larra that part of the Carta a Andris (I, 50 ff.) where the sug- 
gestion to study Latin, Greek, Mathematics, etc., is rebuffed with 
disparaging comment, but Jouy's Quelques Vices & la mode (V, 150 
ff.) has somewhat the same idea. 

It should not be thought from these notes that Larra is a servile 
imitator of Jouy. His articles virtually without exception are an 
improvement on the Frenchman's, and when he translates (which is 
rare) the context is so thoroughly Spanish that the translation is 
almost original, paradoxical as this may seem. 4 

W. S. Hendrix 

University of Texas 

* The writer intends to publish soon other articles on Jouy's relationship to 
Spanish and English writers. 
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II. — The Text of the Poems in the Canzoniere Chigiano 

(Continued from Vol. IX (1918), p. 284) 

THE Codice Chigiano (L. VIII. 305), the primary source of our 
text of the poets of the dolce stil nuovo, has no such value for 
that of their Sicilian predecessors. At the same time, a comparison 
of its readings with those of the chief manuscripts discussed in my 
previous study 1 will throw some light on its exact relations to them, 
as well as on the fashion in which a manuscript may be built up. 
These relations have never yet been accurately worked out, and the 
problems which they raise, tho not perhaps of the first importance, 
yet have some interest. 

The poems in question are not distributed at random thru the 
manuscript, but form a single compact group, in the following order: 

I. 228: Imperadore Federigo Poichi ti piace, Amore P 50 V 77 

II. 229: Re Enzo Amor mi fa sovente P 15 V84 

III. 230 : Rinaldo d' Aquino Guiderdone aspetto avert P 27 V 3 

IV. 231 : " " In amoroso pensare P 30 V 302 
V. 232: " " Biasmomi dell' amore P64V110 

VI. 233 : " " Per fino amore vao s\ allegramente P 48 V 30 

VII. 234 : Giacomo da Lentino Amando lungamente P 10 lost 

VIII. 235 : " " " Amor da cui move tuttor e vene P 11 V 40 

IX. 236: " " " Poi tanta caunoscensa P49 V37 

X. 237: " " " In un gravoso off anno P31 V28 

XI. 238 : Semprebene S*eo trovasse pietanza P 58 V 107 

XII. 239 : " Come lo giorno quant? t dal maitino — V 85 

[240: Ser Montucci Ai doloroso lasso, piu non posso] 1 

XIII. 241 : Picro delle Vigne La dolce cera piagente P 35 V60 

XIV. 242: Mazzeo di Ricco Gioiosamente eo canto P26 V23 
XV. 243 : " " " La bene awenturosa innamoransa P 32 V 80 

XVI. 244: " " " Lo core innamorato P 33 V 79 

From an inspection of this table two points of some importance 
1 Romanic Review, IX (1918), pp. 269-284. 

* This poem, belonging to the Florentine group, is neither enumerated nor 
discussed here. 
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at once result. In the first place, the poems are not a casual accumu- 
lation, but a definitely selected anthology, beginning with the two royal 
members of the school, continuing with its two chief representatives, 
Rinaldo and Giacomo, followed by four miscellaneous pieces, and 
concluded with Mazzeo di Rico, perhaps as a representative of the 
later Sicilian generation. The fact that the attributions are not in 
all cases correct does not invalidate the compiler's intention of form- 
ing such an anthology. In the second place, practically every poem 
occurs in both P and V, so that we can readily examine the relation 
of the text of C to those primary sources. Only four occur in the 
first part of L : 229, L 64; 232, L 72 ; 238, L 63 ; 240, L 82 ; and it 
may be said once for all that its tradition has no effect on C. We 
shall therefore, in order to ascertain the facts, pass in review the 
several poems, noting in each the concurrence of C with P or V 
respectively, as well as differences of attribution, and then see what 
conclusions are to be drawn. 

I. Poichi ti piace, Amore 

This poem, anonymous in V, is by P ascribed to Rex Federigus, 
thought by some to be the King of Antioch. The substitution of the 
more famous name at a later date would be natural ; hence P's attri- 
bution seems preferable. Cs text is virtually that of P, except for 
the omission of la in 20; the insertion (needed for the metre) of 
avete in 28 ; the changing of facemi to fammi in 40 ; and the cor- 
ruption vita mia for tuctavia in 42. V, however, has a large number 
of variants not represented in C, of which the following are the 
most important: 1, poich'a voi for poichi ti; 14, voi for a voi; 17, 
c h'io spero in voi sperando for ka spero e vo sperando; 18, credo for 
deio; 22, piacere for volere; 25, cha spero for ch'aspecto; 26, adds 
ne lo; 2j, e di piacere a voi for a piacere di voi; 37, tanto for c'agia. 
Of these, 26 is perhaps the only one where V's reading is preferable ; 
and it also has five cases of palpable corruption. These are 36, 
ch'agia tante belleze for alta si bella pare; 38, inuer for di; 40, con- 
fortamento for conforto; 41, e Jeo presgiare vi posso donna fina for 
allegrare mi posso donna mia; and 42, mi for mine. It is therefore 
clear that C has no point of contact with V, which also differs from 
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the others in adding to their three stanzas two more, " di lezione assai 
guasta," as Monaci rightly remarks. 

II. Amor mi fa sovente 

This poem, universally attributed to Re Enzo, was discussed in 
my previous paper, pp. 280-281. It was there noted that P and V 
are practically identical, and Cs variations from their text are in- 
significant, the only ones worth noting being for temente for forte 
temente in 4, and adivenire for avenire in 5, both illustrating types 
of scribal error with which we are sufficiently familiar from the 
previous discussion. 

III. Guiderdone aspetto avere 

C agrees with P in assigning this poem to Rinaldo d' Aquino, 
whereas V gives it to Giacomo ; and Cs text is practically identical 
with P's, except for a few orthographic variants. The differences 
between the two traditions are numerous and important. PC are 
corrupt in 27 : lo laido dire che vene for la laida ara che vede; V is 
corrupt in 10 : audivi for vidi, and in 40 : ni diretto tied for nodruto e. 
In 4, 1 prefer PC's ancorki mi state altera/ sempre spero to V's si mi 
sete tanta altera/ ancora spero, and in 32 PC's no mi to V's non. In 
43, however, PC's fina donna is less smooth than V's donna mia. 
The other variants are neutral : 2, da PC, di V;i3,sesi PC, se lo V ; 
18-19, inversion of the rimes speranza-leanza; 21, perd PC, a cid V; 
24, come d decto PC, chell'i detto V; 28, aspecto PC, spero V; 42, 
posto PC, presgio V. After 43 there is practical unanimity to the 
end of the poem. There is thus, in this case, no point of contact 
between C and V. 

IV. In amoroso pensare 

The text of this graceful poem, attributed by both P and C to 
Rinaldo d' Aquino, is practically identical in the two manuscripts, 
except for three minor errors in C : 22, dato for donato; 25, vidi voi 
for voi vidi; 35, dovria for doveria, to be accounted for by the some- 
what unusual metrical scheme, best preserved by P. The text of V, 
however, which puts the poem, anonymous, in a group of miscel- 
laneous pieces, is radically different, reading, in 8, mi tene for 
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distene; in 1 i, A ch'io non poria dire for k'eo nol poria mai dire; in 
1 6, si ch'io ne vivo in erranza for perki m'al miso in erranza; in 17- 
18, a la vita mia/non d for la vita mia/non &; in 21, piagente for pib 
gentil; in 22, che siete si valente for ke mi siete piasente; in 28, 
dottando for pensando; in 29, cotanto for ke cosl; in 30, more for 
morrd; in 3 1 , riprende ( false rime) for sperde;* and in 33, dimoranza 
for dubitanza. None of these seem intrinsically preferable to those 
of P, and at least one is surely corrupt. We must therefore con- 
clude that the poem reached V by a line of transmission entirely 
distinct from that represented in P, and that here again V and C 
show no point of contact. 

V. Biasmomi delVamore 

This poem, likewise discussed in my previous paper (pp. 281- 
282), shows C on the whole agreeing with PV when they coincide, 
and with P against V when they diverge. Two cases of agreement 
with V— 2, dona for donao, and 9, scordo for stordo — are probably 
accidental, since other readings peculiar to V are not taken. The 
few divergences from P — pvU for pur in 47, portate wrongly for 
portare in 48, and si preso wrongly in 63, perhaps by anticipation of 
the end of 66 — scarcely disturb the practical identity of C with P, 
especially marked in the omission of 68-70 by both manuscripts. 

VI. Per fino amore vao A allegramente 

Here we encounter a great divergence from the previous har- 
mony of C with P. In but four cases where P and V diverge does 
C agree with the former (1, allegramente PC, altamente V; 15, 
null'om P, null'uomo C, nullo V; 25, d credenza PC, wrongly for 
non d temenza V ; and 56, io, acquistato PC, in, aquisto V) , whereas in 
no less than fifteen cases C agrees with V (7, perk'eo P, ma eo VC; 
9, servire P, a servire VC ; 15, gioi'aggio P, aggio gioia VC ; 1 7, poiki 
P, dachi VC; 18, delValtre donne P, de le donne VC; 23, perb P, 
dunqua VC; 26, VC insert unque; 27, in grato P, a grato VC; 29, 
averai P, averia 26, VC; 31, suo presio P, pregio tuo VC; 37, ki P, 
piU VC ; 39, una P, mia VC ; 49, seragio P, faragio VC ; 5 1 , per rid P, 

• This line is not correctly given in any ms. ; it should probably read lo meo 
cor me medesmo sperde. 
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perd VC ; 54, valor e P, volet e VC) . 4 There are also cases in which 
Cs spellings are those of V (e. g., vo for vao in 1, aparilgliare for 
pareare in 3. And now, to add to the confusion, there are several 
cases in which C agrees with neither P nor V, but goes off on its own 
hook, usually with resultant false readings. Some are merely errors 
of syllabification, as parmi for paremi in 4, grande for gran in 14, 
amor and vol for amore and vale in 32 ; others are more sizable, as 
molte for mante in 14, cor agio for paragio in 28, due partite for 
dipartire in 41, fie for sia in 44. Hence, while Cs text can scarcely 
be drawn from P, it is certainly not an exact replica of V, despite the 
close resemblance at many points. In 19 and 34 all the manuscripts 
diverge slightly. In the former P has piil ricco dono aio riceputo, C 
si alto dono d ricevuto; but the metrical scheme demands a seven- 
syllable line, apparently furnished by V's si alto dono agio avuto. 
In the latter P has in servidore c'altro vol piglare, C, un servidore, 
voi y and V, a servidore c'altro de 9 . Un would seem to be the correct 
reading. Thus C's text offers a few points of contact with P, a 
considerable number with V, and several divergences from both. 

* 

VII. Amando lungamente 

•Here, on the other hand, C reverts to practical identity with P, 
so much so, indeed, that detailed discussion is unnecessary ; but in 
the three following poems there are startling divergences. No other 
known manuscript attributes them to Giacomo, nor does internal 
evidence at all suggest that they are his. 

VIII. Amor da cui move tuttor e vene 

This poem is almost certainly by Piero delle Vigne, to whom P 
and V assign it ; the attribution to Stef ano di Pronto in the second 
part of L is an alteration by the scribe, who, either by inadvertence 
or to make the sequence of poems continuous, inverted the rubrics 
of V. The number of stanzas in the manuscript varies, P giving 
only three, C four, VL five. C agrees with P, in the stanzas com- 
mon to both, eight times, as follows : 3, evendomo for vene ne Porno; 
5, e vene a ki for ed cwiene chi; 1 1, si gran for tale; 13, stato si ricco 

4 Of these, P is corrupt in 37, 39, and 54; tho the error in 39 might be a 
misreading by the editors. 
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altrui (ad altrui C) for istato si ricco ed alto; 19 k'S for k'a; 25, 
presto e valor adesso lei avanza for pregio ed aunore adesa lei ed 
avanza; 31, perb val for c'assai vale; and 32, e noia for e di noia. 
In the first two stanzas, however, C agrees thrice with VL : 7, ma si 
dirb com'ello m'& locato for P's ma no dirb come amor m'& locato, 
where I think P is right; 15, bene for P's bono; and 18, m' allegro 
for P's sono allegro. Moreover, C has four individual readings, 
three of which (the omission of tuttor e uene in 1, benevolenza for 
beninanza in 2, and the omission of the last part of 23 s ) are cor- 
ruptions; the other is per for di in 14. Thus, if C has important 
contacts with P, it diverges in the crucial case of 7, and introduces 
variants peculiar to itself. 

With the third stanza matters become even more intricate. It is 
true that C is thrice with P against VL, as above noted, and in no 
case with VL against P ; but in five cases all three diverge, with C 
for the most part closer to P. In 26 P reads a dismisura, C amisurata, 
VL dismisurata; in 27, P reads in tucti beni provedenza, C in tutto 
bene provedenza, VL tutto bene in provedenza; in both of which C 
occupies an intermediate position. In 28 we have the following : 

P ver me k'amore 6 miso in sua speranza 
VL di lei c'amore m'a miso in sua possanza 
C che'n ver di me a tutta speranza, 

where C, tho agreeing with P in the rime-word, is otherwise clearly 
erroneous. In the very difficult final lines, C is less close to P in 33 
(con ricco P, cWal C, co VL), but in 35 is very close to P's ma lo 
meo ricco de' esser laudato, except for reading riccore for ricco; 
whereas VL have edellomo rico deve essere laudato. The original 
reading is hard, perhaps impossible, to recover. 

As for the fourth stanza, not in P, C varies more or less from 
VL in all the lines except two. Typical cases are 38, e pur C, poco 
V; 41, per cui canto e son di gioia guaruto C, de Vavenente per cui 
vado ardito V; 42, e tengno me sovr^ongn'oltro amadore C, piA 
d'altro amante deo avere fino core V ; 44, partita C, perdita V ; 48, 
enfin che fie C, si che ne sta V. Divergences so considerable exclude 
the possibility of C drawing from the tradition represented by V; 

6 P reads e stanno a suo talent o t VL ed alle a s. t. 
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yet the added stanza, and the variation in 7, do not indicate direct 
derivation from P, but incline us to the suspicion of a third and inde- 
pendent source. 

IX. Poi tanta caunoscensa 

Here too we seem to have an instance of blended traditions, the 
variants being so numerous and confusing that a full idea of them 
could only be given by a triple text. As that would consume an 
undue amount of space, it remains to indicate the most important. 
Cs agreements with P against V reduce themselves to two cases, 
neither of much weight : 1 1, albore PC, albero V ; and 39, non I PC, 
non essere V. In 10, where P reads wrongly si bon volere, C has 
su'berwolere, whereas V has the better biiono amove. In 4, P reads 
non mi ven, Cnome venne, but V non I. In 2, C reads a compimento 
for PV's e compimento, and in 9 it has di cut so'nnamorato for PV's 
a cui son tucto dato. Thus in the first stanza C is in part closer to 
P, in part goes off by itself. 

In the second stanza C repeatedly has individual readings: 14, 
cosi parve for PV's cosi m'l viso; 15, sottrasse, wrongly repeated 
from 12, for furasse; 18, enn amar mess'd for in amore d dato; 20, 
acchui sono tuttor dato (perhaps by interchange with 9) for k'eo 
sono innamorato; 21, ennaltero, wrongly, for ed alterato; and 22, 
che voglio morire e parmine ben fare for ke eo vo al morire e paremi 
ben fare. As P and V are practically identical in this stanza, the 
divergences of C are sufficiently striking. 

In the two remaining stanzas matters become desperately con- 
fused. In the first place, P has a version of its own, the rimes of 
which differ from those of VC in the first parts of both stanzas. 
P's text of stanza 3 is as follows : 

Son menato per forza 

ed eo medesmo mi meno al morire, 
25 ed esser la mia morte e non vedere : 

non 6 tanto di possa 

nh di valore k'eo isforzi '1 meo desire, 
28 cosl m'£ tolto amore ogne podere. 

V's text of the same lines is : 

Son menato al morire 

per forza, ed i'medesimo mi c'invio, 
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25 ed esser la mia morte e non vedere ; 

non 6 tanto volire 

ch'io possa isforzare il mio disio, 
28 cost m'k tolto amore ogne podere, 

where it will be seen that 25 and 28 are identical in both. C agrees 
with V's rime-scheme, but has its own set of readings, thus : 

Somene a tal morire 

— ed eo medesimo mi c'invio 
25 e la mia morte mi f ara vedere ; 

non 6 tanto d'ardire 

ch'eo potesse sforzar lo meo disio, 
28 ch'ello m'£ tolto amore onne podere, 

where 23 is obviously corrupt, tho most of the other readings at 
least make sense. There are certain slight variants in the rest of the 
stanza, but they do not affect the general meaning. 

So in stanza 4 P has its own scheme for the first six lines, thus : 

SI alta cominzanza 

amor m'ave donato da venire 
36 per k'eo piu aquisti k'eo non 6 meritato : 

non giocai in fallenza, 

ke sovente ved'omo adovenire 
39 amare fortemente e non e amato. 

V's version is : 

Si alta inconizalglia 

amor m'ave inorato da venire 
36 perch£ piu aquisto che non 6 meritato ; 

non 6 giucato in falglia, 

che ben sovente vedemmo avenire 
39 amare forte e non essere amato. 

C agrees with V in the rimes of 34 and 37, but has again its own 
variants: 

Si alta incomincialgla 

amor m'i onorato di venire 
36 chon piu d'aquistato non 6 meritato; 

non m'i giocato a falgla, 

come sovente veiome avenire 
39 amare fortemente e no i amato. 
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In 40, P reads poi ell'h tanto di caunoscimento, V poi 'n ella I, C ma 
illei in 41, P has wrongly la 'ntendanza for la 'ntenza; in 43 C has 
sicome for come, thus giving a superfluous syllable, and in 44 come 
for quanfd. 

What results from this extraordinary set of cross-currents? 
Evidently C does not draw from P ; but the points of resemblance to 

V are offset by marked variations, which, tho they may not be pref- 
erable, are by no means in all cases corrupt Are we to suppose that 
these variations are conscious corrections of V? On that showing 
it is hard to see why many of them were made, inasmuch as V's 
readings are in several cases perfectly satisfactory. It therefore 
seems most reasonable to conclude that in this poem C drew from a 
source that was neither P nor V. 

X. In un gravoso affanno 

The variants in this poem, which P assigns to Rugieri.d'Amici, 

V to Rinaldo, are not very numerous. In 12, V has wrongly d' amove 
for d'amar, and in 37 su'talento for salvamento; in 33 P omits avere. 
C, however, has several peculiar readings: 21, interna, wrongly for 
intendanza; 23, in allegranza for gran leama; 24, chellei for che in 
essa; 31, m'i in for m'este a; 40, dona for dd. Moreover, 28-30, 
omitted by P, are in C, with the correct poco in 30 for V's erroneous 
pietd. This would seem decisive proof that C did not draw this 
poem from P; nor, unless C's readings in 12 and 30 are to be re- 
garded as conscious corrections, did it draw from V. But as a final 
puzzle, C adds to the poem the commiato of Chiaro Davanzati's 
A ssai m'era posato, which is no. 202 in V, in a part of the manu- 
script far removed from the Sicilian piece. Whence did C derive 
the addition, and why was it appended to a poem with which it has 
nothing to do? 6 It is additional proof that P was not the source of 
this poem; and the variations from V seem to indicate that that 
manuscript was also not the source, so that here too we appear to 
have dependence on a source which was neither P nor V. 

8 C's text of it is practically Vs, except for the omission of d'ubidensa in 
the first line, and the substitution of ella for essa in the next to the last 
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XI. S'eo trovasse pietama 



In this poem, likewise discussed in my previous paper (p. 281), 
we find that C does not reproduce readings peculiar to P, as in 9, 
14, 16, 19, 28, except giorno non d di posa for non d (null'd L) 
giorno VL in 33 ; but that it does show several points of contact with 
V, as in 5, 22, 25, 34, and 37. On the other hand, it does not repro- 
duce V's inversion Vumile tneo in 8, and it shows a few individual 
readings, such as plu for piii in 13, enpitate wrongly for empietate 
in 20, ti diparti wrongly for ti parte in 36, and ni gioco nol sovene in 
41, where all three primary manuscripts diverge. It also contains 
the two additional stanzas given by V, but by no means with V's 
readings. Thus, to cite the most important, it has in 44 ch'e'mie? 
spiriti for V's ca spiriti tnei; in 47, e'n for e; in 50, si sbatte for 
isbatte; in 51, or si pb for e se puoi; in 52, che cid che non si more 
for che ezo perchi no more; in 56, ma prova for ma broba; in 63, 
faccia in lei for faciavi illei; in 66, ver for di; in 68, che sol viver mi 
place for che solo vita mi piacie; and in 70, gioco for servire. In 
many of these cases Cs readings are preferable to V's, and it is 
obvious that they are not mere corruptions of V's text; hence the 
conclusion that the two stanzas were not derived from V seems 
unavoidable. 



This poem, since it is not in P (unless we suppose it to have been 
in one of the lacunae), cannot have been derived by C from that 
manuscript ; but the text of V is very unlike that of C. Not only 
do the attributions differ, C giving the poem to Semprebene, V to 
Prenzivalle Doria, but the texts show a wide divergence. The first 
two stanzas are in general similar in both manuscripts ; but they are 
followed in V by one, in C by two, which have no resemblance be- 
yond likeness of metrical scheme. Moreover, the similarity of the 
first two stanzas presents great diversity of individual readings, as 
the following list will show : 



XII. Come lo giorno quand'l dal mattino 



C 



V 



2 ed e bello a vedere 

3 elgli augelletti 

4 ch'e dolce ad audire 



e bell'e da vedere 
perch£ gli ausgielli 
e pare dolze audire 
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5 a mezzo giorno ver mezo il giorno 

6 venuta veduta 

9 per la speranza del bel giorno per l'alegreza de lo giorno bello 

xo fello e pien feflo pieno (smoother) 

11 a mia certanza a sua possanza 

This gives eight variants in eleven lines; but with the second we 
have a variant in every line, thus : 

12 amor certamente amore ciertanamente 

13 che allegramente im prima mi ca inprimamente d'amore mi mostrava 

mostrao 

14 da Tawenente de la piu gente 

15 alia piu gente lo cor li cangiao poi per neiente lo core mi cangiava 

16 credendome detrare ch'io mi credea laudare 

17 savio, cortese, di bella partita avere grande bene di sua partita 

18 e gire baldo e stare baldo 

19 per quella che passa quella c'avanza 

20 belleze, disio le belleze, disvio 

21 e saccio e crio che follia lo tira or sento e veio che grande follia lo 

22 davanto avanti [tira 

It is evident that, with the exception of 9, Cs readings are alterna- 
tives, not corruptions, and that in several cases they make quite as 
good sense as the readings of V. Are we to suppose that the two 
manuscripts give us two versions of the poem, one earlier, one a 
revision? Or has the poem been dismembered in transmission, so 
that neither manuscript gives it in its entirety? Or finally, are the 
two stanzas of C, or the one of V, later additions in the same stanza 
form? All these possibilities are conceivable, and the evidence 
scarcely enables us to prefer one to another ; but at all events it seems 
clear that C drew the poem from a source distinct from P and V, 
and perhaps subjected it to an extensive revision, V certainly can- 
not be the source, nor can P as we have it. 

XIII. La dolce cera piagente 

C agrees with P in giving this poem to Piero della Vigne, 
whereas V assigns it to Giacomino Pugliese — a more probable attri- 
bution, so far as internal evidence is concerned. Cs text likewise 
agrees closely with P against V, in the following cases : 4, le sono 
(son C) PC, mi pare V; 6-7, reversed in V; 10, toccao PC, ciercai 
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V; 12, m'adimandoo PC, mi dimandai V ; 13, venite PC, veni V ; 17, 
allotta cWeo mi partivi (partio C) PC, quando mi venne a partite V 
(corrupt) ; 18, e dissi PC, madonna V; 24, lasciava PC, lascia V 
(wrongly) ; 25, non vo PC, non V ; 30, infra PC, e V. C has 
a few orthographic variants, and one or two peculiar readings : 8, 
astetto for aspetto; 16, amare for amore; 17, />arfio for partivi; 29, 
V anient e for Vavenente. These, however, do not alter the substan- 
tial agreement with P. Lines 19-20 show variation in all three 
manuscripts; P has to bella guardd inver mevi/e sospirando e 
lagrimando; V in 19 reads mene, C inver di me; in 20 C omits the 
first e, V has sospirava lagrimando. Thus we find C distinctly with 
P against V, to the advantage of its text, as the peculiar readings of 
V are seldom preferable. 

XIV. Gioiosamente eo canto 

Here again we find C in substantial agreement with P, in giving 
only three stanzas as against five in V, in ascribing the poem to 
Mazzeo, whereas V gives it to Guido delle Colonne, and in indi- 
vidual readings, the variations from P being almost wholly ortho- 
graphic, except the erroneous fonte for font ana in 34. V, on the 
other hand, reads in 3, vostra for nostra; in 10, speranza for alle- 
granza; in 11, ardimento for valimento; in 12, che vale for che ne 
tat; m 14, d' amore che for k' amore; in 15, ristrinse for commosse; 
in 19, donde for perki; in 20, che'n voi for che mai; in 22, saria for 
parria; in 29, piU rende aulente aid ore for ke rende naggio odore; 
in 33, sovfogrialtra amorosa mi parete for sov/ogn'agua, amoroso 
donna, sete; and in 36, che non I at suo signore for k'al suo signore 
non i. Moreover, in 23-4 PC's version is 

Ke tucte gioi' (gioie C) mi paion niente 
quand'eo non son con voi, donna avenente, 

whereas V has 

quando con voi a solo mi stava, avenente, 
ogn'altra gioia mi pare che sia neiente, 

which is metrically inferior. Here too, then, we find a return to 
harmony with P, and an absence of V's characteristic readings, 
traits also true of 
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XV. La beneaventurosa innamoranza 

In this case C has minor corruptions in 2, distringe for stringe; 
in 12, perfecta e buona for perfectamente bona; and the omission of 
28-30. There are also some slight variations in number of syllables 
and the like, but nothing to affect the substantial agreement with P, 
and none of V's peculiar readings, the chief of which are : 6, donna 
venente m'inamora for donna valente Jinnamora; 11, c'ognunque 
cosa for ogna cosa; 12, misura for natura; 16, cost for perd; 18, 
perki to for poi k'alo; 23, perzb for perd; 32, intanto I da laudare 
for I tanto da lodare; and 36, ond'io for perd. These obviously 
exclude dependence of C on V. 

XVI. Lo core innamorato 

Here too the relation shown by the two preceding poems is prac- 
tically unchanged. C agrees with P in reading, in 4, me for voi; 
in 8, vi for a voi; in 12, fate for facciate; in 13, bella for donna; 
in 18, vi for a voi; in 23, omitting un; in 24, cfonna for bella; in 25, 
omitting voi; in 26, und'eo for *0 ; in 30, quant' eo piii i/amo for 
quanto piu peno; in 34-5, ond'eo tuttor tormento/s'eo non b sicuranza 
for e di cid partimento/non d piu sicuranza. C has the slight cor- 
ruption fa sogiorno for si sogiorna in 9, but otherwise no peculiar 
readings ; so that here too dependence on V seems out of the que5tion. 

Conclusion 

A review of the facts thus far established is sufficient to show 
that we are not dealing with a simple situation. After a group of 
five poems in which C is in substantial agreement with P in both 
readings and attributions, except for the easily explicable change 
from Re to Imperadore Federigo, we have a poem which agrees 
with P in attribution but by no means in text, then one which reverts 
to close agreement with P, then a group of five which has almost 
no contact with P, and finally a group of four in which agreement 
is again very close. Caix, one of the few scholars to express an 
explicit opinion on the matter, holds 7 that C had a different source 
from P in nos. VIII-XI; but this, tho correct so far as it goes, 

T Origini, pp. 30-32. 
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does not take into account nos. VI and XII. He also suggests the 
view that P and C, in the other poems, drew from a common source 
not that of V and L; but these views, tho other scholars 8 have 
echoed them in a general way, have never been developed. The 
preceding analysis has shown the presence in C of two strata, one 
very close to P, the other radically dissimilar. In the former, the 
departures from P are no greater than can be accounted for by 
normal scribal variation ; even tho they are generally for the worse, 
the total effect is that of a somewhat careless transcript of a text 
like that represented by P. But the assumption that P was directly 
used for this group of poems, and another manuscript for the rest, 
at once encounters several obstacles. Why should the scribe have 
resorted to the other manuscript for VI when the poems between 
which it stands are close to P? Why after VII (which is P 10) 
should he have again resorted to it when P n (which is VIII) im- 
mediately followed? Why should he attribute to Giacomo three 
poems which P explicitly ascribes to other authors? If the poems 
in C were scattered thru the manuscript, the hypothesis of a double 
source would be natural enough ; but where a single compact group 
is in question, it is far more likely that the scribe would draw from 
a single manuscript, rather than in a criss-cross fashion from two. 
It would therefore seem that a partial use of P direct is excluded, 
and it is also obvious that C did not draw from the tradition repre- 
sented by V. We are thus left with two possibilities : that both P 
and C drew from an elder source, in which case C would be an inde- 
pendent witness to that source ; or, that C drew from a manuscript 
later than P, into which P's readings had in part already passed, but 
which presented a blending of traditions. What can we say of the 
relative likelihood of these two possibilities? 

The first, attractive tho it would be, seems to be excluded by the 
fact that C nowhere preserves a better text in a case where P is 
corrupt ; noteworthy agreements are those cited under no. III. The 
inclusion by C of lines 28-30 of no. X proves nothing, because P's 
tendency to omit lines here and there, for no special reason, is mani- 

g., Langley, Giacomo, p. 108 (on Amando lungamente) : "C is derived 
from P, or at least lias the same source"; p. 112 (on Pot tanta caunoscenia) : 
14 The three mss., V, P, C, appear to be independent" 
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fest in several cases, and we need not suppose that Cs hypothetical 
source had any direct contact with the existing P. The second possi- 
bility, then, seems to afford the simplest and most adequate explana- 
tion of the facts. We may fairly assume as the source of C a manu- 
script which itself represented a blend of traditions — one closely 
similar to that shown in P, and one more or less independent of the 
known main sources. The erroneous attributions to Giacomo may 
have been present in that manuscript, or they may be errors of C, 
caused, for instance, by carrying over a correct attribution to poems 
that followed, or by carelessly substituting the more famous name 
of Giacomo for one less known. 

This result is by no means without value. Judging by the close- 
ness with which the portion of C analogous to P agrees with the 
latter, we may fairly assume that in the other portion we have an 
equally close record of an independent tradition, with only such 
errors as a greater number of intermediaries, and the usual heed- 
lessness of scribes, will adequately explain. The value of such addi- 
tional evidence for the six poems concerned (that is, nos. VI and 
VIII-XII of this discussion) is obvious, particularly in the check 
thus afforded on the readings of V. The attributions in C which 
differ from those of the three primary sources I believe to be flatly 
erroneous ; but they should not lead us to suspect the substantial ac- 
curacy of its readings as attesting a tradition of which we should 
otherwise have no knowledge. The specific merit of that tradition 
is another matter, to be settled, as always, only in the editing of the 
several poems concerned. 

Charles E. Whitmore 

Northampton, Massachusetts 
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UNA ESTROFA DE RIMA INTERIOR ESDRUJULA EN EL 
PASTOR DE FILIDA 



EN un curioso articulo estudio D. El'ias Zerolo el proceso evolutivo 
de la aparicion del verso esdrujulo en la poesia castellana. 1 
A las atinadas observaciones que hubo de presentar Rodriguez 
Marin en su erudito libro sobre Barahona de Soto, 2 seria posible 
anadir ulteriores reservas: podria Zerolo— sobre todo, ya que no 
hada distincion de los proparoxitonos casuales ni de los formados 
por aumentativos o por verbo y pronombre enclitico— remontarse a 
textos bastante anteriores; 8 es inadmisible la atribucion a fray Luis 
de unos versos que alii se encuentran, pag. 47, ya por una razon 
estilistica digna de atencion, 4 ya por las propias afirmaciones de 
Sedano, 5 el primero que los publico, que Zerolo no tuvo en cuenta, y, 
finalmente, la cuestion que planteaba, 6 al estudiar a Gonzalez de 

1 Cairasco de Figueroa y el empleo del verso esdrujulo en el sigh XVI, 
en su Legajo de Varios, Paris, 1897, pp. 1-104. 
* P. 407s. 

» Fitz-Gerald, J. D., Versification of the Cuaderna Via, New York, 1905, pp. 
i, 10s, 60s, 101s, y especialmente en las paginas en que hace el resumen de la 
discusi6n sobre si se han de constderar proparoxitonas formas como provi- 
dencia, pp. 26s. Pe>ez y Curis, M., El Marquis de Santillana, Montevideo, 1916, 
p. 115. Barrera, Carlos, El alejandrino castellano, Bull. Hisp., XX, pp. 1-26, 
Otro texto como comprobaci6n v procedeate de la moralidad del Exemplo XXI 
del Conde Luc an or, Ms. de la Academia de la Historia y de la ed. de Argote de 
Molina. V. ed. Hermann Knust, Leipzig, 1900, p. 86. 

4 Unos rid'iculos versos que son antipodas de la suavidad y mesura carac- 
teristicas del poeta de La Flecha. Sedano los public6, T. V., p. 37, y Sancha 
los incluy6 en el Romancero y Cancionero Sagrados, Bib. de Aut. Esp., XXXV, 
p. 46, pero una persona de autoridad como el P. Merino, muy discretamente, no 
hace alusi6n a ellos. 

5 "Esta ingeniosa composici6n existia en varios C6dices, pero con notable 
alterad6n, y variedad en las voces, y en los asonantes, y en algunos sin guardar 
el rigor de los esdrujulos . . . por lo cual se ofrece ahora al Publico muy cor- 
regida y enmendada en algunos versos y expresiones, por el trabajo de un 
Curioso, con lo que se ha dejado mis regular y corriente la pieza, particuhtr- 
mente en los esdrujulos . . ." se lee, lamentablemente, en el Articulo 6 al final 
del Tomo V. 

6 " No si si pensar que Gonzalez de Bobadilla escribi6 estos esdrujulos suges- 
tionado por la novedad ... 6 si los hizo por imitar a Cairasco, pues versos de 
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Bobadilla, es perf ectamente insistematica con toda la demonstration 
que viene desenvolviendo en tal trabajo, cuando trata de probar el 
abolengo de la tradition esdrujulista en el siglo XVI. 

Naturalmente, Zerolo tenia que observar que los consonantes de 
Bobadilla eran, como diria el buen Diaz Rengifo, "mas galanos y 
mas propiamente Esdruxulos," 7 que los de los versos que antes 
habia mostrado, si se exceptuan los del pseudo fray Luis. Pero no 
hay necesidad de perderse en las hipotesis un tanto fantasticas que 
Zerolo presenta. Otros ejemplos contemporaneos de proparoxi- 
tonismo podrian indicarse, a pesar de que era entonces algo todavia 
extrano, 8 y algun preceptista los creia mas aceptables para ser 
usados en composiciones escritas en verso suelto; asi el Pinciano 
pone en boca de Fadrique, "Usase, tambien, aunque yo no lo he 
visto, entre los italianos soltar a los esdrujulos ; y a la verdad en 
Castilla se podian desatar mejor, por la falta de vocablos para tal 
metro convenientes," 9 y de esta idea, parece que general, se hace 
cargo Rengifo, aunque no la comparte. 10 Repetidos casos de 
esdrujulos en versos sueltos se pueden encontrar p. ej. en Los Nueue 
Libros de las Hauidas. 11 Pero deseo senalar otros casos de tal rima 

£ste corrian manuscritos . . . Tambien pudo obcdecer a la influencia del epi- 
grama de fray Luis de Le6n . . . y recuerdese que aun profesaba cuando debi6 
escribir su libro el estudiante Gonzalez de Bobadilla, que, dadas sus aficiones 
literarias conoceria por copias manuscritas los versos del Maestro," pp. 53 y 54. 
t Ed. Barcelona, 1759. p. 377- 

* En 1592 deda Diaz Rengifo "y los versos Esdruxulos, que hasta ahora se 
han estampado en nuestra lengua, sean tan pocos . . .," p. 367, ed. cit 

• Filosof ia Antigua Po£tica. Epistola VII, Valladolid, 1894, p. 30a 

*o " Hay algunos, que como ven la dificuKad, y falta de consonantes, pare- 
celes, que estos versos no son sino para Rima suelta, como se hace de los 
Heroycos; pero no tienen razon: porque, aunque los consonantes esdruxulos 
sean menos que los demis con todo esso no faltan los necessarios." Cap. XC, 
De los Esdruxulos, p. 138. 

11 B8 recto llanto y dolor immenso occupadissimo 

C5 vuelto Serrano el roxo, y llanto tan funebre 
D6 vuelto venia por entre abetos y entre platanos 
E6 vuelto Llegaron a la casa ornada de arboles 
Fa recto parar debaxo los copados arboles 
G4 vuelto ha sido por razon que yo queriendole 
R2 recto traya dos armas y tambien dos baculos 
R2 recto y Achelo que luchar pudo con Hercules 
Si vuelto Petradorin esta, que del gran Hercules 
S4 recto sierras que hechas estan como en triangulo 
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Esdrujula en el Pastor de Ftlida 63 

en un libro bien popular y que Bobadilla debia de conocer porque per- 
tenecia al genero del suyo y habia sido publicado solo cinco anos 
antes, 12 alcanzando muy lisonjero exito. Me refiero al Pastor de 
Ftlida, de Galvez de Montalvo, donde si bien pueden hallarse gran 
numero de versos de esta forma metrica, y del tipo que se podria 
Uamar mas puro o refinado, voy singularmente a senalar una estrofa 
que es interesante en mayor grado por tratarse de un caso de rima 
doblemente afectada por ir unida a otro tipo de "menudencia de 
nuestra poetica de antano," 18 la rima interior o rima encadenada 1 * 
que dio lugar a tantos errores de grandes conocedores de nuestra 
literature. 15 

He aqui dicha estrofa : 

Batto 

No hagas mas escandalos, satirico, 
ni presumas de lirico y bucolico; 
con algun melancolico lunatico 
te precias tu de platico en poetica ; 
que este su lirica y el etico, 
que mi rabel portico odorifero 
no entrara en tan pestifero catalogo 
ni en mi falso dialogo ni cantico. 

S4 vueho ay mucha tierra liana y muy fructifcra 
X3 vuelto hablar sobre el negocio, prometiendome 
Se ha notado otro caso de HSrcules y nueve de drboles. Agradezco al distin- 
guido profesor R. E. House, de la Universidad de Minnesota, su amable condes- 
cendencia en la busca de esta nota. 

"Parece que habia sido escrito bastante antes. V. Rodriguez Marin, op. 
cit, pp. 117^-118, y sus conjeturas; Menindez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novelo, 
Madrid, 1905, T. L, p. DVI ; Rennert, The Spanish Pastoral Romances, Philadel- 
phia, 1912, p. 107. 

1S Rodriguez Marin en su ed. de Don Qui j ate, Madrid, 1916, T. I., p. 407. 
"Diaz Rengifo, ed. cit. Cap. LXXXIX, p. 137. 

"Pellicer en sus notas a la Cancidn de Grisdstotno, Ticknor al estudiar a 
Garcilaso, lo que motiv6 la aspera censura de Torraca, Gli Imitatori Stranieri di 
Jacopo Sannasaro, Roma, 1882, p. 18. Tambien entre los italianos podria sena- 
larse alguna equivocaci6n, por ejemplo, Guarnerio, Pier Enea, en su Manuale di 
Versificasione italiana, p. 227, dice: " L'endecasillabo con rimalmezzo detto inca- 
tenato appare per la prima voHa nei poeti dramatici dell'Italia raeriodionale, sul 
finire del quattrocento e in principio del cinquecento quali Jacopi Sannazaro, 
Pier Antonio Caracciolo . . ." cuando podria verse un caso de tal rima en el 
Petrarca, como seftal6 Rodriguez Marin, op. cit, 330, aunque no es como ^1 dice 
la Canci6n IX sino la XI. V. Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca (ed. Giovanni 
Mestica), Firenze, 1896, p. 149. v 
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Esto ocurre al comienzo de la sexta parte en la discusion sostenida 
por Batto y Silvano sobre los meritos de las escuelas tradicional e 
italianizante. Siralvo trata de poner paz con unos versos esdrujulos 16 
(Pastores, dos poetas celeberrimos, — no han de tratarse assi, que es 
caso ilicito . . .) ; Silvano, como para demostrar que podia dominar 
las dificultades ritmicas, asi como Castillejo escribio sonetos y versos 
culteranos Tome de Burguillos, contesta con una estrofa grave de 
rima interior; 17 pero Batto va mas alia y enlazando la rima con 
sdndalos, palabra con que termina la estrofa de Silvano, junta los 
dos artificios retoricos. 

Por el numero tan grande, relativamente, de casos de pro- 
paroxitonismo y rimolmezzo que en las novelas pastorales se pre- 
sentan, y hasta en esta union de ambos procedimientos, de que acabo 
de hablar, puede corroborarse la admitida idea de cuanto contribuyo 
a la di fusion de tales artificios en nuestra poetica la Arcadia de 
Sannazaro, que tambien ambos conocio y uso. Y hasta parece que 
contribuye mas a hacerlo creer asi aquel dicho del canonigo Pacheco, 
hablando de los malos poetas de su epoca : 

" Un siempre andar con todos en porf ias 
Sobre un agudo, esdruxulo 6 bucolico." 18 

Erasmo Buceta 

University op California 

i« Ed. Menendez y Pelayo, op. cit., II, p. 466. 

17 Para otros casos de estas " chilindrinas literarias * V. Ticknor y Diaz 
Rengifo, loc. cit., Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., pp. 330s y sus notas al Capitulo XIV 
del Quijote, Navarro Tomas, nota p. 43t su ed. de Garcilaso, Cldsicos CasteU 
lottos, III, y Menendez y Pelayo, op. cit., I, CDXXIX y CDLXXXVI. 

Como ejemplo de estos procedimientos en la literatura francesa, puede verse 
la Chanson III de Marot, que comienza : " Dieu garde ma Maitresse et regente," 
dionde, en las tres estrofas die que consta, se encuentran rimes annaxies, couron- 
nies, y enchainies. Vease Oeuvres computes de Clement Marot, ed. Jannet, 
Paris, 1873, t. II, pp. 176-177. Quien se interese en estos asuntos, podra ven 
tratada la cuesti6n de estos juegos ritmicos, en relaci6n con VScole des Rhito- 
riqueurs, en el estudio de Mr. Henry Guy, Histoire de la Poisie francaise au 
'seizieme sitcle, Paf is, 1910, 133-136. 

18 Sdtira apologitica en honor del divino Duettos, ed. Rodriguez Marin, Rev. 
de Arch., XVII, p. 10. Compuesta en 1569. Hay en ella esparcidos varios con- 
sonantes esdrujulos. 
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CRUCES DE SINONIMOS 

EL hecho es sobradamente conocido, y en el se fundan algunas 
etimologias que todos aceptamos. Es un caso concreto de la 
etimologia popular, y podiamos decir que un capitulo de la analogia, 
que de la categoria de curiosidad filologica va pasando a la de ele- 
mento fundamental en el proceso de las lenguas. Sin el hemos ido 
desflorando la etimologia castellana y sentando las bases de su 
fonetica; pero al saliraos de este camino firme y entrarnos en la 
marana de las voces populares, no petrificadas por la tradicion li- 
teraria, al extender nuestra action a f ormas oscuras, se ve que sobre 
las normas foneticas actuan fuerzas distintas que retuercen y em- 
brollan las palabras. Y desde el momento en que estas fuerzas son 
elemento esencial de formation, hay que ir a estudiarlas y clasifi- 
carlas con igual motivo con que estudiamos las leyes foneticas. Lo 
mas curioso de este estudio inicial de la analogia es que se ha em- 
prendido con mayor brio en las lenguas clasicas, donde es dificil y 
oscuro, mas que en las actuates vulgares, donde la riqueza de ele- 
mentos permitira sistematizarlo, sometiendo a principios los pro- 
cesos mas sutiles y complicados. La observaci6n de que esas des- 
viaciones de la analogia de las formas vulgares no han de ser apli- 
cables a las formas cultas es cierta en la actualidad, porque los 
diccionarios y la literatura han fijado una forma en cada palahra, 
que perdura entre las deformaciones vulgares; pero en la constitu- 
tion de nuestra lengua, en que estos motivos de fijacion no existian, 
las deformaciones existieron como ahora, en el vulgo, y en la selec- 
tion posterior de las variantes no prevalecieron siempre las formas 
foneticas. Por esta razon este estudio actual ha de ir vinculado al 
de nuestra etimologia. Tampoco de otras lenguas existen estuddos 
amplios de cruces de sinonimos y se citan solo ejemplos sueltos, 
como el italiano sciugnolo * simple ' que ha resultado de la fusion 
de scempio ' simple ' y ugnolo ' unico,' y como el f ranees hispre, en 
que claramente se ve la convergencia de hispidus y asper. Y sin 
embargo se comprende que la superposition de sin6nimos tiene que 
ser un hecho universal y f recuente, como que a la menor vacilation 
en el proceso previo mental de election de sinonimos se sigue el atro- 
pellarse estos en la emision, y de ahi ese caso corriente en nuestras 
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conversaciones de equivocar una palabra contaminandola con algun 
elemento de otra, por haberse asociado la representacion articula- 
toria de otro sinonimo. De estas superposiciones he de exponer 
unos ejemplos, que merecen multiplicarse para aclarar este inte- 
resante problema. Entre las varios sinonimos que significan Mar 
principio' los cruces son antiguos y continuos; el viejo compeqar 
(veanse ejemplos y etimologias, en Menendez Pidal, Cantor de mio 
Cid, II, 584) fundio comenzar y empeqar; el vulgar emprincipiar 
ha tornado el comienzo de empezar y emprender; escomencipiar y 
comencipiar han unido comenzar y principiar. La etimologia de 
encentar 'empezar una cosa, comenzar un pan etc./ ha suscitado 
alguna discusion: Forster (en Zeitschrift de Grober, III, 561) 
supone para el un intensivo insectare (por secare), contra la eti- 
mologia inceptare; pero, aparte de insolubles dificultades foneticas, 
el hecho de estar frente a una forma comun encetar del portugues, 
gallego y leones, que responden a una etimologia clara, es suficiente 
para desechar la primera ; verosimilmente se trata de una prestacion 
de n de comenzar. En las varias palabras que los grupos espanoles 
poseen para indicar ' un ojo def ectuoso, bizco, tuerto, irritado, etc.' 
los cruzamientos abundan, y pueden ser observados aun sin deci- 
dirse en el magno embrollo de estas etimologias. En el asturiano 
encontramos llisgu por 'bizco* que sin vacilar refiero al latin 
luscu (viviente en el vasco laushu, f ranees louche, italiano berlusco 
bis-luscu) ; esta palabra ofrece una g anormal, que podremos 
salvar admitiendo el cruce de bisgo y lusco llusco. En Soria existe 
la expresion ojo bireque 'ojo torcido' cu)ra filiacion debemos ver 
entre este tejido de formas: en Alava ojo biriqui 'mujer tuerta, 
bizca o con algun otro def ecto en los ojos ' ( Vocabulario de palabras 
usadas en Alava, de Baraibar), quien la refiere el basco birika 
'pulmon': en esta voz entran elementos de virojo 'bisojo* (voz no 
incluida en el Diccionario de la Academia, pero trivial y corres- 
pondiente al gallego virollo), cuyas formas refiero condicional y 
alternativamente al conocido bis-oculu, origen posible de bisojo, 1 

1 No creo infundada la etimologia bis oculu propuesta por Dicz, Wort. 432, 
aceptada por Korting 1426, y por M. Lubke Gram. II 540, con una modificaci6n 
ideol6gka de bis, que vemos en vislumbrar, y que pudo nacer de una atracci6n 
de vix ; pero si *versicu (vers am) es, como propone C. Michaelis, el origen de 
bizco, no es absurdo admitir como etimologia posible ves(a)-ojo (com p. besoma, 
etc.) equiparable al italiano bercilochio. 
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con un cambio bis bir, equiparable al del frances berlue bis-luc 
'vision mala' e italiano berlusco bis-luscu 'bizco' o a una compo- 
sition de virar, *viraojo > virojo como dbreojo > abrojo: pero por 
otra parte vireque tiene elementos de otra palabra burgalesa ojos de 
breque 'ojos encarnados* cuyo sentido debe ser el que la Pkara 
Justina of rece " Con un ojo de breque y otro que le chorreaba miel 
de canas " ; el origen especie de pescado muy parecido al besugo y 
que tiene los ojos muy crecidos y encarnados, que por otro nombre 
se llama breque y en Galicia ollomol: ojos de breca o breque por 
analogia se llaman los ojos pitarrosos, grandes, atravesador y re- 
mellados; pez identificado con el bleak ingtts 'el albur o breque/ 
La forma bis go como bizco no ofrecen dificultad relacionados con 
♦versicu; a otras, como ojo guirrio, en Vinuesa (Soria), ojos de 
viricu en Soria, no veo ahora explication facil; el revilgo salman- 
tino (El dialecto vulgar salmantino, de Lamano) no debe ser des^ 
viacion de bizco, sino de otro origen, acaso relacionado con el 
frances bigle 'bizco* o con el italiano bieco 'bizco' o-bliquu. Las 
etimologias romanicas de una serie de palabras que significan 'es- 
tropeado, mustio, manido, blando, podrido ' solo podran aclararse a 
• base de una serie de interferencias de mustu 'mosto* muccu 
'moco' muscu 'moho' marcidu 'marchito' y murcidu 'flojo'; 
el castellano amuzado 'triste, mustio' en Quintanar (Burgos) res- 
ponde a una base *muscidu, que pide el italiano moscio; mustio 
supone mustido, pero el gallego muscho y mucho acusan musteu 
(comp. bicho) ; el gallego tnurcho parece ser cruce de mucho y mur- 
cio murcidu. El aragones trinchdn ' chichon ' es product© del cruce 
de trenque ' herida hecha en la cabeza a consecuencia de una caida 
o por recibir un golpe ' (Coll, Coleccidn de voces usadas en la Liar 
era) y de chichdn (vulgar chinchdn por otra contamination di- 
ferente). En Lucas Fernandez (Farsas y Eglogas. Ed. de Canete. 
p. 116) erguecha es el cruce de erecha (arecha en el Poema de 
yvfufj 76) erect a y de erguida. El salmantino zacho '^zauta' 
(Lamano, El dialecto vulgar salmantino s. v.) se ha formado 
sobre sacho sarculu y zada, zaeja 'azada' asciata, importaciones 
castellanas, en vez de las formas etimologicas leonesas jada, ajada 
(con perdida de a por el caso de fonetica sintactica la azada). El 
leon^s conoce una forma fdlispas ' rafagas de nieve, nieve menuda 
como tamizada, copos volanderos y pequenos' (Garrote, El dialecto 
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vulgar leones, s. v.) : es clara su relacion con faisca portugues, ga- 
Uego feila fa villa) entrecruzado con c his pas 'copos menudos de 
nieve/ El gallego fasqmo denuntia claramente el cruce de fastio 
fastidiu y de asco. En las ideas de ' oscuro, tenebroso ' las com- 
penetraciones son frecuentes; en el antiguo castellano tenebregoso 
vemos la fusion de tenebroso y Idbrego; tenebregura i oscuridad ' 
vive en el actual leones (Alemany, B olefin de la Real Academia, 
III, 62) ; la voz salmantina lobriosco acusa los dos sinonimos W- 
brego y fosco ' oscuro ' ; un nuevo cruce ha suf rido la voz anterior 
con nubro nubro para deformarse en nubriosco (Lamano, s. v.) ; 
la evolution del ant. tiniebra (San Milldn, 212) al actual tiniebla, 
que tanto chocalba (v. Hanssen, Gram., 157) es un simple cruza- 
miento con niebla; el salmantino ombrla por una contamination 
semejante, por la relacion entre sombra y frio se ha convertido en 
omfria (Lamano, s. v.). El leones jasquear ' jadear' (Bol. de la 
Acad., IV, 92) es superposition de jadear y basquear. Lamano 
(o. c.) presenta la voz reguetar, que ha nacido del regiieldar re- 
goldar (regulare? regurgitare?) cruzado con erotar arrotar 
eructare. El vulgar trimulto (Baraibar, Vocabulario de palabras 
usadas en Alava, s. v.) es el cultismo tumulto superpuesto a sinoni- 
mos como trifulca, trepe. Creo tambien que la forma comun agrio 
ha nacido de la fusion de ogre y agro. El vulgar lambrea en Valles 
(Burgos) 'lamprea' responde a lamprea y lambrija 'lombriz/ El 
gallego nortello ' arte jo 9 lo he comparado en mi Gramdtica Gallega, 
161, con el f ranees orteil, cruzado al parecer con el celta ordiga 
1 dedo del pie ' ; pero me inclino a creer que es superf etacion de no 
'nudillo, artejo' y artello, aun conservado; la variante nor cellos 
supone un cruce distinto. De barda y zarza conoce el aragones un 
hibrido barza (Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, s. v.). 
Juiiir jungere y juntar han produtido el salmantino junar, asi 
como maleto y maXencdnico > malenco, meollo y miga > migollo 
'meollo/ finca y granja> finja. En Leon nubres (Garrote, o. c) 
de tiubes y nubrado, gavilucho de gavildn y aguilucho. En mara- 
gato esfarrajar 'romper, rajar, destrozar' (Bol. de la Acad., IV, 
88) de esfarrapar y rajar, esguachernar 'dislocar, destrozar* de 
esguachar y escuademar, revirivuelta de revuelta y revirada. Con 
la signification de 'agujero' hay varias formas dialectales, como 
buraco y forado horado, que se entrecruzan; asi el furado gallego, 
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con prestacion de u, furacu en asturiano con cruce en el comienzo y 
en el sufijo, boraco entre los judios espanoles de oriente (Rodolfo 
Gil, Romancero judeo-espanol, 95) y boracer en la Biblia de Cons- 
tantinopla (Hdbac. 3. 14), con prestacion de 0; aun la misma 
forma buraco pudiera hacernos pensar en una superposition de 
horado for ado y buco 'agujero* (italiano buco); el sanabres fur 
chaco 'agujero' parece que nos lleva a un nuevo cruce con focha. 
El castellano colitna ' canicula, oscuridad producida por la evapora- 
tion etc./ no puede ser correlativo fonetico de calina caligina, sino 
entrecruzamiento con bruma o calma. V ardor 'verter o vaciar' 
parece resultado de estos dos verbos. Distintos sustantivos que de- 
notan, ' emanacion, aliento, olor ' como vafo y tafo parecen cruza- 
mientos modernos de vaho y fato (popularizacion de olfato). La 
forma comun alrededor no es propiamente metatesis de al-derredor, 
sino cruce de al redor y de redor. 

El caudal de ejemplos es inagotable y merece un trabajo serio y 
amplio. Es cierto que el asunto es delicado y expuesto a grandes 
peligros de imagination ; pero el hecho y la amplitud del f enomeno 
son innegables, y bien merece la pena de arrostrar aquellos para 
intentar en castellano la explication de muchas formas que escapan 
a una derivation normal. 

Vicente GarcIa de Diego 

Ukivessidad db 

Zakagoza, EspaAa 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN THE ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES AT YALE UNIVERSITY: A SURVEY 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 



THE name of William Dwight Whitney, the greatest philologist 
and one of the greatest scholars that the United States have 
produced, is intimately associated with the early history of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages of Yale University; for, while 
primarily devoted to studies in Sanskrit, he was also an instructor 
in modern languages during almost all of his active life, and under 
his able editorship a number of works in the modern field, mostly 
of a pedagogical nature, were issued. His influence on the teaching 
of modern languages can scarcely be overestimated, for Professor 
Whitney was gifted with unusual judgment and skill in presentation. 
While the fanciful theories of his arch-antagonist, Max Mtiller — 
who wrote the thundering Teutonic philippics, In Self -Defense and 
My Reply to Mr. Darwin, with the avowed intention of overcoming 
the brilliant American — have passed more or less wholly into a well- 
deserved oblivion, the products of Professor Whitney's careful and 
comprehensive scholarship are almost as freshly up-to-date as at 
the time when they were traced by his trenchant pen. 1 

No sketch, however brief, of activities in Romance scholarship at 
Yale, should fail to include mention of the career of William I. 
Knapp (183 5-1908) who was Street Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Yale University from 1879 to 1892. His Grammar of the 
Modern Spanish Language, published in 1882, was almost the first 
systematic presentation of that language in the American college 
text-book. 2 Besides being a scholar of high rank, Professor Knapp 

1 For a series of estimates of Professor Whitney's distinguished career and 
a bibliography of his writings, cf. The Whitney Memorial Meeting, a report of 
that session of the First American Congress of Philologists, . . . held at Phila- 
delphia, December 28, 1804 (Journal of the American Oriental Society, January- 
June, 1898). 

* It was preceded by A Grammar of the Spanish Language, with a History 
of the Language and Practical Exercises, by M. Scheie de Vere, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Appleton, 1870. 
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was an assiduous collector of literary and philological works in, 
and relating to, Spanish, and, at the time of his retirement from 
academic life, had brought together a large library, which, with the 
possible exception of the Ticknor collection at Boston, was then 
without equal in the United States. 8 Thanks to his fine discrimina- 
tion, old and rare books in Spanish advanced considerably in price 
during the eighties. — An enthusiastic devotee of French culture was 
Professor Jules Luquiens, a highly proficient critic and scholar. 
His love for France as well as his appreciation of her literature 
were imparted to every student who came under the spell of his 
enthusiasm. He and his colleague, Professor Edward Benson Coe, 
later for a number of years pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church in New York City, deserve credit for having assisted in ele- 
vating the standards of the teaching of literature. In our active 
present-day life some of us have an unfortunate tendency to over- 
look the contribution of modest scholars like these, to whom we owe 
a debt of gratitude for their influence — largely confined to the class- 
room, it is true — in developing a broader and more humanistic ap- 
preciation of foreign literatures. Since their epoch the Department 
of Romance Languages at Yale University has characteristically 
endeavored to uphold these fine traditions, as well as to promote 
scholarship in the best sense of the word. 

The first candidate for the doctorate at Yale University was 
Miss Cornelia H. B. Rogers, who received the degree in 1894. 
Since that date eighteen persons have been honored with the title of 
doctor of philosophy at New Haven. Of these, two are deceased: 
Miss Rogers, who passed away in 1907, and Dr. Louis Selbert, in- 
structor in Romance Languages at the University of Missouri, 
whose sad death occurred in November, 1918. Among the other 
recipients of the degree six are professors of Romance Languages, 
one a professor of German, one associate professor of Romance 
Languages, six assistant professors, and three instructors. The 
institutions thus represented number eleven in all, and are as fol- 
lows (the figure in parenthesis indicates the number of doctors of 
philosophy of the Yale Romance Department on the faculty of the 

* It became the nucleus of the incomparably rich collections of the Hispanic 
Society of America in New York. 
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institution mentioned): Catholic University at Washington (i); 
Oberlin College (i) ; Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, (i) ; Uni- 
versity of Illinois (i); University of Kansas (i); University of 
Michigan ( i ) ; University of Pennsylvania ( i ) ; Vassar College 
(i) ; Western Reserve University (i) ; Williams College (2) ; Yale 
University (6). 

Of the dissertations nine have been published, while ten are as 
yet inedited. But according to a rule passed by the faculty of the 
University in 191 5, every dissertation submitted for the doctorate, 
or at least a summary of it, must be published. The average length 
of the published dissertations is 88 pages, the longest containing 200 
pages and the shortest 36 pages. 

In regard to the subjects treated, the following general classifica- 
tion may suffice: Old French (5); French Literature (2); Old 
Spanish Literature and Philology (5) ; Spanish Syntax and Litera- 
ture (3) ; Old Italian (1) ; Italian Philology (1) ; Italian Poetry (2). 

Regarding the manner of publication of the dissertations, it may 
be said that four were privately printed, two appeared in the Revue 
Hispanique, two in the Romanische Forschungen, and one in the 
Romanic Review. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

1894 fRogers, Cornelia Hephzibah Bulkley, Ph.D. 

Sinalefa, sineresis € hiato en los romances del Cid. (Un- 
published.) 

Instructor in French and Italian, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., until 1903. 
t Deceased. 
1898 Dunn, John Joseph, Ph.D. 

Vocabulary to the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, cantos 1-3. 
(Unpublished.) 

Professor of Celtic Languages and Literatures, and Lec- 
turer in Romance Languages, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1900 Taylor, Robert Longley, Ph.D. 

Alliteration in Italian. Published by The Tuttle, Morehouse 
& Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn., 1900, pp. 151. 
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Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

1901 Whitney, Marian Parker, Ph.D. 

The Young King and largesse. A study in medieval man- 
ners. ( Unpublished. ) 
Professor of German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1902 Wagner, Charles Philip, Ph.D. 

The sources of El Cavallero Cifar. Published in slightly 
different form, in the Revue Hispanique, 1903, x, pp. 
5-104. 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1904 Galpin, Stanley Leman, Ph.D. 

Cortois and vilain as conceived by the French and Provencal 
poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Published as " Cortois and vilain : a study of the distinc- 
tions made between them by the French and Provencal 
poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries," 
Ryder's Printing House, New Haven, Conn., 1905, pp. 
104. 

Professor of Romance Languages, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1904 Garver, Milton Stahl, Ph.D. 

Sources of the allusions to animals in the Italian lyric of the 
thirteenth century. Published as " Sources of the beast 
similes in the Italian lyric of the thirteenth century," in 
Romanische Forschungen, Erlangen, 1908, xxi, pp. 276- 
320. 

Instructor in French, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

1905 Carnahan, David Hobart, Ph.D. 

The prologue in the Old French and Provencal mystery. 

Published by The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New 

Haven, Conn., 1905, pp. 200. 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Illinois, 

Urbana, 111. 
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1905 Luquiens, Frederick Bliss, Ph.D. 

The Roman de la Rose and medieval Castilian literature. 
Published in the Romanische Forschungen, Erlangen, 
1907, xx, pp. 284-320. 

Professor of Spanish, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

1907 Staaf, Oscar Emil, Ph.D. 

Classical mythology in Calderon. (Unpublished.) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Adelbert Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1909 Rice, John Pierrepont, Ph.D. 

A critical edition of the Bestiary and Lapidary from the 
Acerba of Cecco d'Ascoli. (Unpublished.) 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 
191 1 Hill, Raymond Thompson, Ph.D. 

La Mule sanz Frain: an Arthurian romance by Paiens de 
Maisieres, edited with introduction, notes, and glossary. 
Published by J. H. Furst Co., Baltimore, 191 1, pp. 71. 

Assistant Professor of French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

1913 Neuenschwander, Elise, Ph.D. 

Influence of Villon on Voltaire. (Unpublished.) 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

1914 Corley, Ames Haven, Ph.D. 

A study in the word-play in Cervantes' Don Quixote. Pub- 
lished in the Revue Hispattique, 191 7, xl, pp. 40. 

Assistant Professor of Spanish, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

19 1 5 Anderson, Frederick, Ph.D. 

The literary experience of the Agricola. (Unpublished.) 
Instructor in Spanish and Italian, Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn. 
1915 DeForest, John Bellows, Ph.D. 

Old French borrowed words in Old Spanish of the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries with special reference to the Cid, 
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Berceo's poems, the Alexandre, and Fernan Gonzalez. 
Published in the Romanic Review, 1916, vii, pp. 369-413. 
Assistant Professor of French, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

1915 Seronde, Joseph, Ph.D. 

A study of the relations of some leading French poets of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the Marques de San- 
tillana. (Unpublished. ) 

Assistant Professor of French, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1916 fSelbert, Louis, Ph.D. 

A glossary of Juan Manuel's El Libro de los Enxiemplos del 

Conde Lucanor et de Patronio. (Unpublished.) 
Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
t Deceased. 

1918 Edgerly, Clifton T., Ph.D. 

A vocabulary of the Siete Partidas of Alfonso X. (Unpub- 
lished.) 

Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

John L. Gerig 

Columbia University 
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NOTES ON THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 'COM EDI A DE 

SEPULVEDA' 



ACOMEDIA without title was published in 1901 1 by Senot 
Cotarelo y Mori from a manuscript copy in the possession 
of Menendez y Pelayo made by Gayangos from a manuscript dated 
at Seville, 1547. This old manuscript has disappeared, and 
another copy which, according to Barrera, was preserved at the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, has suffered the same fate. To 
this play Cotarelo gave the title Comedia de Sepulveda from the 
name of the author mentioned in the prologue. 

The play is a rather complicated comedy of intrigue. It con- 
sists of four acts in prose and is introduced by a prologue in which 
two friends are represented as discussing the play and its author 
before entering the theatre, and in the course of their conversation 
a summary of the plot is given. 

Violante, a young girl of great beauty and discretion, shuns the 
attentions of men. She is courted unsuccessfully by two youths, 
Alarcon, who neglects his studies and tries to win her heart through 
the intermediation of his page Salazar, and by Osorio, who has 
enlisted in his service Lopez, Violante's maid. Salazar is really a 
young girl, Florencia de Figueroa, who is in love with Alarcon. 
Grief stricken by his disdain, she had sought refuge in a convent and 
then disappeared; and her parents believed her dead. In reality, 
like Lelia in Gl lngannati, she had adopted masculine attire and 
taken service as page with Alarcon. Natera, Violante's father, a 
ridiculous old man, believes that Salazar is really a woman and lays 
plans to win her love with the aid of Parrado, a resourceful lackey 
who is willing to appear to encourage the old man's pretensions in 
return for generous payment. Parrado enlists the aid of a necro- 
mancer Maestro Guillermo, who gives Natera a stone supposed to 
have the virtue of making its possessor invisible and who promises 
to bring the page to his arms. The solution of this conflict of 
interests is reached in the fourth act. Montalbo, Alarcon's father, 
arrives in Seville in search of his wayward son and meets his old 
friend Figueroa. Salazar tries to excuse the conduct of Alarcon 

1 Revista espahola de literatura, historia y arte, Vol. I, p. 79, Madrid, 1901. 
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in his father's eyes, describing his infatuation for Violante and ex- 
plaining that the latter is really not the daughter of Natera, who 
had found her crying in the woods near a burning house sixteen 
years before and had brought her to his own home. Montalbo rec- 
ognizes from this description that Violante is his long lost daughter 
and informs Alarcon that the girl is his sister. They set out for 
Violante's house and are startled by hearing cries of help from 
Violante and Natera, for at that moment Osorio was attempting to 
abduct the girl. The abductor is intercepted and is recognized by 
his father, Figueroa. Montalbo explains to Natera that Violante 
is his daughter. Salazar then, in turn, reveals her own identity to 
Figueroa, her father. Thus each father recovers a daughter be- 
lieved to be dead. The marriage of Violante and Osorio is forth- 
with arranged and also the marriage of Alarcon and Florencia- 
Salazar. 

In the brief introduction to his edition, Senor Cotarelo says 
with respect to the sources, that a considerable part of this play, 
especially the scenes related to the necromancer, is derived from 
Ariosto's // Negromante, and that the indebtedness is still greater 
to Niccolo Secchi's Gl'Inganni which has virtually the same plot 
as Sepulveda's play and from which certain passages are translated 
almost literally. The Spanish play has in common with // Negro- 
mante only the figure of the necromancer, found in many other 
Italian comedies of the sixteenth century. With respect to Gl'In- 
ganni, Cotarelo was deceived by the fact that in both plays a young 
girl serves her lover disguised as page. Aside from this, the plays 
are quite dissimilar. There is also a chronological objection to any 
relationship if the date of 1547 on the manuscript of Sepulveda's 
play is correct, since Gl'Inganni was first performed at Milan in 
1549 and was not published until 1562. 2 In reality, Sepulveda's 
comedia is a close adaptation of // Viluppo, a play by the well 
known Italian dramatist and novelist, Girolamo Parabosco, first 
published at Venice in 1547. 8 

Except for certain additions made by Sepulveda (which will be 
discussed later), the prologues of the two plays agree. The reduc- 

1 Irenco Sanesi, La Commedia, Milan, 1911, p. 477. 

• See AnnaU di Gabriel Giolito de'Ferrari, Vol. I, Rome, 1890, p. 147 Through 
the courtesy of the Harvard University Library, I have been able to see an 
edition of // Viluppo published at Venice in 1586. A long analysis of this play 
is given by Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, Vol. IV, Leipzig, 1866, 785 ff. 
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tion of the five acts of // Viluppo to four involved changes in ar- 
rangement, particularly in the third act, but in general the order of 
scenes was retained and most of them are close translations of the 
Italian text. Unlike Lope de Rueda in his adaptations of Italian 
comedies, Sepulveda introduced no new comic scenes. He added 
no new characters and suppressed only one important one, the 
bawd Colombina, who consents to deliver a letter from Valerio into 
the hands of Sofonisba, a mission that is performed more naturally 
by the page Salazar in the Spanish version. With this single excep- 
tion, the chief characters completely correspond: Sofonisba and her 
servants Corona and Viluppo with Violante, Lopez and Parrado; 
the love-sick page Brunetto and her master Valerio with Salazar 
and Alarcon; the lover Orsino with Osorio; the ridiculous Leggiero 
with Natera; the fathers Sempronio and Erasmo with Figueroa 
and Montalbo; the necromancer Trappola and his wife Bianca with 
Guillermo and Perez ; Rustico, Corona's suitor, with Ramon. Not 
only does the main action of the two plays closely agree, but also 
the incidental scenes such as the trick played by the necromancer 
in making Leggiero (Natera) believe himself invisible while carry- 
ing the magic stone and the trick played by Viluppo (Parrado) 
upon the necromancer in making his wife believe that he has been 
guilty of misconduct. 

In spite of the fact that the two versions show so close a rela- 
tionship, it is evident that Sepulveda dealt with his Italian original 
in a critical spirit and that he possessed real dramatic sense. He 
showed good taste in omitting certain unnecessary monologues and 
in suppressing the scenes in which the bawd Colombina appears. 
He also rearranged the scenes of the last act. In the Italian play, 
both Valerio and Orsino plan to abduct Sofonisba from her home at 
the same hour. Valerio arrives first on the scene and the cries of 
Sofonisba, and of her father and mother, bring Orsino to their aid. 
Erasmo recognizes his son, Valerio, as the abductor. While trying 
to make apologies for his son's conduct, Erasmo learns from 
Dorothea (who does not appear in the Spanish version) that she is 
not Sofonisba's mother, but that the girl had been found at the age 
of two years near a burning house and had been adopted by her as 
a daughter. From this description Erasmo identifies Sofonisba as 
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his daughter. Valerio is overjoyed to recover his sisfter and says 
that if only Cornelia were alive he would gladly marry her. There- 
upon his page Brunetto reveals herself as the missing Cornelia. In 
the Spanish play the denouement is brought about more skilfully. 
The page Salazar, while trying to justify Alarcon in his father's 
eyes, describes an incident of Violante's early life in such a way 
that Montalbo recognizes her as his daughter. This identification 
gives a tragic note for a time to the abduction scene. The dis- 
closure of Salazar's identity to her father as well as to her lover 
also makes the final scene more effective than in the Italian version. 

The prologue of the Spanish play contains certain original 
material which gives us information concerning the author. In the 
dialogue between two friends, Becerra and Escobar, as they stand 
outside of the theatre, the author of the play is spoken of as a cer- 
tain Sepulveda, "un escribano de buen enltendimiento. ,, Perhaps 
as a dramatist he had been obliged to suffer the impertinences of 
shallow-minded snobs similar to those mentioned in the text, 

los cuales con haber hecho dos coplas mal trovados o zorcidas y 
otros habiendo imprimido dos sonetos o tercias rimas de Boscan, 
y otros por que declaran dos versos de Orlando en toscano de 
manera que la madre que los pario no los entendera, tienen por cos- 
tumbre muy importante de burlar de cuantas cosas ven imponien- 
dolas mil objetos, haciendo de jueces y determinando por sola su 
opinion; los cuales estan tan enamorados de su entendimiento que 
qualquier obra que ven que no viene a su medida, la despachan por 
disparate. 

In the closing lines of this play, Parrado expresses his amaze- 
ment over the incidents of the evening, and remarks: "Aunque 
micer Antonio quisiera inventar alguna comedia, no pudiera fingir 
lo que aqui se ha visto," which may be a playful allusion to the 
author. 4 

The prologue also contains a defense of the art of play-writing 
and a very interesting tribute to the excellence of Italian comedy. 

Pues en nuestro tiempo mirad la estimacion en que esta tenido 
en toda Italia el Ariosto que casi tienen por pecado nombrarlo en 
vano : pues entre sus obras hallamos muchas comedias suyas no en 

* There is no evidence that the author was Lorenzo de Sepulveda, as was 
suggested hy Cotarelo. 
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poco tenidas. Y sin estc, que diremos de Pietro Aretino a quien 
por la excelencia de su juicio tienen por epiteto en su nombre el 
Divino? Pues notorio es que lo principal de sus obras son las 
comedias que hizo. Y por no alargarme mas, quiero concluir que 
hoy dia en Italia que es la madre de los buenos y delicados juizios 
que hay en nuestros tiempos, no hay cosa que en tanto tengan como 
el componer un poema destos con el lustre y perfeccion que se 
requiere. 

The author's motive for writing plays is 

exercitar el entendimiento y of recer este y otros semejantes trabajos 
a los de su patria y para que tengan entendido que en ella no faltan 
personas porque en esta profesion no puedan ganar premio con las 
extranas contendiendo en seme j ante materia con ellos. 

The prologue is also interesting because it contains the earliest 
Spanish reference with which I am acquainted to the doctrine of 
dramatic unity of time. After outlining the incidents upon which 
the play is based, Becerra says : 

desde aqui comienza la comedia porque como el primor destas come- 
dias es que parezca que pasa en un dia para acabarse, porque no se 
puede fingir noche, ni otro dia, no pudiera intervenir todo esto ni 
tornarse tan atras sin que f uera la fabula de Orestes. 

Here the author seems to declare that the action of a play must 
be limited, not to twenty-four hours but to twelve hours, a theory 
said to have been first stated by Robortelli in 1548. 5 The prologue 
also contains one of the earliest recorded uses of the term entremes 
as synonymous with passo. Escobar asks Becerra to tell him the 
plot so that he may save the five or six hours required to see the 
play, and Becerra replies : 

No os puede dar gusto el sujeto ansi desnudo de aquella gracia 
con que el proceso del suelen ornar los recitantes y otros muchos 
entremeses que intervienen por ornamento de la comedia, que no 
tienen cuerpo en el sujeto della. 

5 J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New 
York, 1899, pp. 91-92. This is the only internal evidence I have found which 
would date the play later than 1547, and this evidence does not seem to me con- 
clusive. I do not know on what evidence Cotarelo ascribes to this play the 
date 1580 in his ColeccUm de entremeses, loos, bailes, jdcaras y mojigangas, Tomo 
I, Vol. I, Madrid, 191 1, p. xiii. 
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The author's acquaintance with Latin authors, classical myth- 
ology and the writings of certain of the Church Fathers is proven 
by many quotations and references throughout the play. In one 
amusing scene, he criticizes the superficiality of Greek studies at 
that time, which may imply some knowledge of that language. In 
the first act, the necromancer tells Parrado that he has with him a 
woman who has within her a legion of spirits of all nations who 
can be summoned at will. He wittily explains the habitat of the 
spirits of each nation and states that the Greek spirits are located 
in her tongue. Parrado remarks : 

A f e que -tends la mayor razon del mundo ; pero pocos los enten- 
deran en esta ciudad, aunque muchos han procurado aprender dos 
nominativos de lo griego y saben conocer los caracteres de las letras, 
y con esto se quedan ya hechos griegos. 

The necromancer replies: 

No, que algunos medicos hay aqui que les veo traer en la fra- 
tiquera unos libros griegos portatiles, y en las disputas y confer- 
encias que tienen de decir algunas palabras en griego, con tal acento 
y pronunciacion las dicen, que los diablos, que estan en la mujer, 
que os digo que no las entenderan. 

Sepulveda knew thoroughly the resources of the Spanish lan- 
guage and his prose is equalled by few writers of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It is characterized by the dignity and sobriety 
which we recognize as the fruit of classical studies, and yet shows 
a thorough knowledge and mastery of the colloquial language at its 
best. The dialogue is graceful, distinguished, and at times witty 
and never degenerates into the nonsense which mars so many plays 
of his time. With respect to style and dramatic construction, this 
comedia is vastly superior to any of the plays of Timoneda or 
Alonso de la Vega, and it is not surpassed, in my opinion, by any 
play of Lope de Rueda. Both because of its intrinsic merit and as 
the earliest adaptation of an Italian comedy in Spain to which a 
date can be assigned, this comedia deserves to be better known. 

J. P. WlCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 
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THE LEGEND OF KING RAMIRO 
NE of the most notable historical pictures of the Spanish artist, 



V-7 Don Jose Casado, is that representing King Ramiro in a 
partly underground room, surrounded by the gory heads of recent 
victims of royal vengeance, arranged in a circle, while one dripping 
head is suspended from a ring in one of the arches. The full sig- 
nificance of the painting is not apparent, obviously, without a 
knowledge of the sanguinary legend which it illustrates, and which 
furnishes the subject of the culminating scene of Lope de Vega's 
La Campana de Aragon, but perhaps neither legend or play is so 
generally known as to make re-telling superfluous. 

Ramiro apparently was ndt destined for the throne. He was 
a younger son of Sancho, king of Aragon and Navarre, and, as was 
often the case with younger sons, he entered the Church, taking the 
cowl at the monastery of San Ponce de Tomer, which was on his 
account richly endowed with lands. Sancho died in 1094, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Pedro, who, after a reign of ten years, 
was in turn succeeded by his younger brother Alfonso: Alfonso 
was well fitted to rule in those times of almost constant war, and he 
fairly gained the name of Batallador in twenty-nine battles, in 
which he was generally the victor. But fortune tat fast went 
against him. He had laid siege to Fraga, that pleasant town 
famous for its delicious small figs, which was then in possession 
of the Moors. There had been hard fighting there when the enemy 
received reinforcements, and Alfonso, fearing still greater dangers, 
set out with a company of three hundred horsemen to raise more 
troops to carry on the siege. On the 7th of September, 11 34, when 
he was in the vicinity of Sarinena, he was surrounded by a great 
number of the enemy. His splendid arms and the courage which 
he displayed made him conspicuous, and the Moors directed their 
blows against him so well that he was killed, and his death decided 
the fate of the battle, for his followers were either killed or put to 
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flight. The king's body could not be found afterwards, and this 
gave rise to the stories usual in such cases. It was reported that 
he had not really died, but that, tired of living after the loss of the 
battle, he had gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Probably this 
idea was suggested by the disposition which he wished to make of 
the kingdom. At all events, Alfonso disappeared, and the throne 
was left vacant, as he had no sons. In his will it was found that he 
had bequeathed all his estates to the Templars, the Hospitalers, and 
those who guarded the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. This ar- 
rangement was not acceptable to the Aragonese and Navarrese, and 
undeterred by the maledictions expressed in this will against those 
who should attempt to change it they met at Borgia to elect a king. 
Their choice would probably have fallen on the lord of the city, 
Don Pedro de Atares, who was of noble and perhaps royal descent, 
but he was so imprudent as to offend many of the nobles by a pre- 
mature assumption of royal pride and arrogance, and the council 
dispersed without concluding anything. Then the Navarrese, al- 
ways impatient of the rule of Aragon, held a council of their own 
at Pamplona, and elected as their king Garcia Ramirez, a descend- 
ant of their former independent sovereigns. Don Guillen Aznarez 
de Oteiza and Don Fortuno Iniguez de Leet, two lords of the most 
authority in the council, were dispatched on the important mission 
of informing the new king of his election. Garcia was equal to the 
occasion, and Navarre, by her quick action at the critical moment, 
regained her dearly-loved independence. 

The Aragonese, on their side, assembled in Monzon and de- 
clared the long forgotten Ramiro king. More than forty years of 
monastic life had not quenched all the worldly spirit in Ramiro, 
nor had his ambition been satisfied by his advancement in the 
Church, where he had risen to be bishop of Roda and Barbastro. 
For, as early as the October following his brother's death, he called 
himself king; and this fact, and the desire of avoiding the war 
which might result if Ramiro's claims were opposed, confirmed an 
election which his relationship to the dead monarch made only 
natural. 

Ramiro's age and training, and, above all, his character, were 
not such as to command success at a time when the qualities of a 
soldier were most required in a king. But unfortunately incapacity 
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for ruling is not always accompanied by unwillingness to make the 
hazardous experiment. Ramiro was at once involved in wars with 
Navarre and Castile, and acquitted himself with so little credit that 
it was commonly reported that he held the reins of his horse in his 
teeth, since his left arm was occupied with the shield, and his right 
with the lance. Such unskillfulness naturally excited the derision 
of the fighting Aragonese; Ramiro received the nickname of rey 
Cogulla (king Cowl), and was held in slight esteem by the people. 
Perplexed by all the difficulties of government, Ramiro turned for 
counsel to his old master Fray Frocaldo, abbot of Tomer. The ad- 
vice the latter gave can scarcely be considered good from a political 
point of view, and certainly it was indefensible morally. It seemed 
to appeal to Ramiro nevertheless, for it is not unfair to conclude 
that he possessed the cruel and treacherous qualities so often found 
in weak characters. The first step which he took was to summon 
Cortes at the city of Huesca, declaring that he wished to treat of 
very important affairs and that he had need of making a bell which 
should be heard in all the kingdom. Five members of the powerful 
family of Luna were among those who came with other nobles who 
had taken chief part in the disorders which threatened Ramiro's 
rule. They assembled in the building which later was used as a 
University, laughing at the idea of the bell which their despised 
king wished to make, and wondering what he could have in mind. 
This they learned to their sorrow. 

In the ancient building just mentioned there is a narrow stair- 
case leading to a partly subterranean room with a high vaulted ceil- 
ing formed by two great crossed arches. The room is oval in 
form; its darkened walls show the great stones of which they are 
made by the light of two windows the embrasures of which narrow 
to mere cracks on the outside, besides which there are two others — 
one at either end of the room — that have been walled up. This 
gloomy apartment bears the name of catnpana (the bell), in memory 
of the frightful tragedy which every inhabitant of Huesca can tell. 

On the appointed day when the proud Aragonese nobles gath- 
ered, and were gaily discussing the probable plans of Ramiro, fifteen 
were summoned, one by one, to descend the narrow stairs to that 
sinister room, to find themselves in the presence of a confessor and 
an executioner. Fifteen times the axe fell on the block, and fifteen 
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bleeding heads were arranged in a circle to form as it were the 
outer edge of a bell. Finally, when a sixteenth was summoned 
(ignorant, as the rest had been, of the fate of those who had pre- 
ceded him), he was told that his head was to be the clapper of the 
bell, and it was suspended from the ring which yet remains in the 
center of the arches. 

The rest of the assembled nobles escaped, either guessing the 
danger or protected by their insignificance. 

The only answer which Frocaldo had given to the messenger 
whom Ramiro sent, was to take him into the garden of the monas- 
tery and there to cut off the heads of the tallest flowers. Ramiro 
caught the idea; perhaps he and the abbot had in mind the stories 
told of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, and of Sextus Tarquinius, 
whose appeals for advice in political troubles had met with similar 
answers, interpreted as admonitions to kill the most powerful. 

Some say that Ramiro was much reverenced after this display 
of force. In any case, governing did not become so easy that he 
wished to continue the attempt. On emerging from the monastery 
he had received a dispensation to marry, and had taken as his wife 
Dona Ines, sister of the count of Poitiers and Guienne. A daugh- 
ter, Petronila, was born to him, and in 1137, the year after the 
tragedy, he arranged a marriage for the baby princess with the 
Count of Barcelona, Don Ramon Berenguer, a brave and energetic 
prince. This alliance with the most powerful ruler of Catalonia 
greatly strengthened Aragon, and Ramiro retired to end his days in 
the church of San Pedro de Huesca. Royal honors had not lost 
all their charms for him, since, on handing over the actual govern- 
ment to Count Ramon he reserved for himself the title of king and 
the right of using his authority at any time he might wish. This 
right he very rarely exercised, and the quiet of the cloister seems to 
have been almost unbroken, unless indeed the echos of that san- 
guinary bell sometimes mingled with the chimes of the church and 
brought back to Ramiro the recollection of a short and turbulent 
reign which formed so incongruous a contrast to the rest of a life 
spent avowedly in religious peace. 

A curious old epitaph gives a monastic view of the strange vicis- 
situdes of his career: 
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Aqui descansa el fatigado Don Ramiro, Infante, Monge, Sacer- 
dote, Abad, Obispo, Rey, Marido, Padre, Divorciado, Recogido. 
Todo, y Nada. Tres vezes Ilustre, quando otras tantas huyo de el 
mundo, para ser Religioso: y tres vezes obscuro, quando se dexo 
hallar para Obispo, Rey, y Marido. Dexo de ser Monge, y no supo 
ser Rey; mas troco la vida de Rey en la muerte de Monge. Cami- 
nante, passa de largo, pues no puedes saber mas, si has aprendido 
ya, que es menos ser Todo, que ser Nada. 

Ramiro died at the age of sixty-three, August 16th, 1147. 

Katharine Ward Parmelee 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the Divine Comedy. By Lizette 
Andrews Fisher, Ph.D. Columbia University Press, 1917. 8vo, pp. xi, 148. 
This interesting study may possibly arouse adverse criticism inasmuch as the 
author has sought to shift the investigation of the thorny question of the Grail 
to a point of vantage which, however doubtful it may appear to some, provides us 
with a new and most satisfactory outlook. In the discussion of this mooted ques- 
tion it is difficult to understand why scholars, thoroughly aware of the paramount 
role played by the Church in the Middle Ages, have not given more serious atten- 
tion to the possibility of ecclesiastical or liturgical influence. Although the text 
has been carefully sifted and the problem has been approached from many angles 
— the very extensive bibliography of the Grail is sufficient evidence of that — yet 
this important aspect has been almost entirely neglected. But after all is said 
and done, theology, considered in its broadest sense, towers above all else in 
this great epoch, and to neglect consideration of its influence would be indeed a 
serious mistake of present-day scholarship. And even when it is impossible to 
overlook such influence there is at times an unfortunate tendency to read modern 
Catholic — or, for that matter, modern Protestant — ideas of reverence into the 
church literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The attitude of the 
medieval man toward religion can perhaps best be compared to that of the Hindu, 
who, by long practice in the art of inner living, attains to a conception of it 
utterly foreign to occidentals. To the medieval man the Bible itself was an alle- 
gory connected by a tenuous symbolism with the routine of life. In fact it was 
through the Bible alone that his state of being could be interpreted, and sym- 
bolism was the usual and perhaps the sole means to that end. To appreciate the 
extent to which symbols, emblems and allegory were resorted to in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, we need only turn to certain literary productions which 
are replete with evidence of this sort, such as, for example, the very popular 
Rationale of Durandus, Bishop of Mende from 1286 to 1296, of which the com- 
plicated allegory is almost incomprehensible to us. As pendants of such works 
we have in the following centuries a succession of allegorical and symbolical 
productions the very multiplication of which is a testimony to their great popu- 
larity. And even in the sixteenth century the obscure and quintessential sym- 
bolism of the poems of Maurice Sceve and Margaret of Navarre as well as that 
of the allegorical romance of Barthelemy Aneau, the Alector— which is still an 
unsolved enigma — also hark back to the theological symbolism of the earlier 
periods. Is it possible, we may ask, ever to arrive at a thorough understanding 
of the mysticism of, say, a Santa Teresa without entering into the spirit of the 
ages of which she — and almost all the other mystics — is a product? It is there- 
fore obvious that the great dynamic force of the wonderful epoch to which Miss 
Fisher devotes her attention was theology, from which everything radiated. In- 
deed almost every branch of knowledge was considered as an ancilla theologiae. 
Hence, to know God was, as Dr. Fisher states, "the chief end and aim of 
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existence (p. 3)," not only for the purpose of escaping damnation and securing 
salvation, but above all in order to attain to spiritual blessedness, the complete 
nirvana for the medieval devotee. Jean Parmentier, a French poet and navi- 
gator of the early sixteenth century, defends his curiosity or search for the 
unknown, whether in the sea, in the air or on the land, against the attacks of 
the decadent theologians of his time who suspected him of heresy, by stating 
that all nature is but a spiritual manifestation of God. Therefore the more 
thoroughly one knows the mysteries of nature the better is one able to under- 
stand and worship God, for this more perfect knowledge gives one, in the words 
of Dr. Fisher, the power "to realize absolute truth and to taste absolute bles- 
sedness." 1 

In regard to the rivalry between the British church and the Roman church 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it must be acknowledged that Miss Fisher 
has failed to state the case as clearly as she might have done. 2 This rivalry was 
more constructive than destructive; it was due to their' mutual desire to surpass 
one another. In earlier times we find the same rivalry between the Celtic and 
the Roman church, and, likewise, in later centuries, between the Gallican and the 
Roman church, but in neither case was there any thought of separation. 

So during the fifty years when the Grail cycle was in process of production 
( 1 170-1220) two all-important questions, that had often aroused lengthy and 
heated discussions, were settled by the Council of 1215, viz., (1) the moment of 
Consecration in the mass was determined by the introduction of the Elevation 
and consequent adoration at a particular point of the service, and (2) the effect 
was established by the definition of Transubstantiation*. It is therefore but 
natural that these questions, absorbing as they did the attention of the public, 
should occupy a preponderant place in contemporary literature. In regard to 

1 P. 3. The German mystics of the fourteenth century, Eckart, Suso, Tauler 
and Ruysbroeck (of whom the latter has inspired the modern mystic Maeter- 
linck) taught the same doctrine. 

2 Here one must definitely understand that at no time was there really a 
question of schism. Even when Luther took the step, leaders in this movement 
in France, such as Lefevre d'Etaples and others, refused to follow him, not, as 
has often been thought, because they were timid and therefore lacked the neces- 
sary courage, but because they believed, as did their predecessors, that the ref- 
ormation of the church should come from within and not from without Later 
on in the sixteenth century, when Cardinals du Bellay and de Joyeuse were sent 
to Rome on special missions, it was not for the purpose of establishing a new 
church— for no Catholic in France desired to emulate or join the Protestant 
movement — but merely to defend the independence of the Gallican church against 
the perpetual encroachments of the Italian or, better, Roman church. And this 
was equally true of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for the Albigeois — 
against whom Innocent III ordered a crusade in 1200— suffered not so much on 
account of their doctrine as from the fear engendered by their separatist ten- 
dencies. For an account of the mission of Cardinal de Joyeuse, see J. L. Gerig, 
Vn Toulousain au XVII 9 siecle: Paul de Catel, Les Annales du Midi, xix, 1007, 
pp. 373-388. 

2 Cf. Jenner, St. Joseph of Arimathea as the Apostle of Britain. 
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the various Arthurian romances, Jenner has well said that "the great Euchar- 
istic allegory of the Holy Grail, which is only accidentally Arthurian, and what- 
ever there may be of pre-Christian elements in its symbolism ... is really only 
the answer of romantic and popular Christendom to the teaching of Berengarius, 
as the definition of the Fourth Lateran Council was the answer of the theo- 
logians." 4 

According to the Greeks consecration was effected by the epiklesis, or invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, while the Latins maintained that it was by the words of 
Institution. In the Church services the Latin theory was emphasized by the in- 
troduction, at the close of the twelfth century, of the elevation after the consecra- 
tion of each species, instead of an elevation of both species together at the end of 
the whole Prayer. The last still remains in a slight elevation (" elevans parum 
calicem cum hostia") just before the Pater Noster. In the Eastern rites it is a 
more important ceremony and comes after the Pater Noster and before the Frac- 
tion. Josephes, son of Joseph of Arimathea, consecrated the first Eucharist after 
his ordination (Grand St. Graal) by using Christ's words only. The other con- 
troversy was settled at the Council of Lateran in 1215; and soon after this no 
more Grail books were written. 5 

It is needless to emphasize further the intimate connection between the Grail 
story and the theological problems mentioned above. Suffice it to say that thus 
far mere textual criticism has failed to shed light on many elusive, though very 
important, problems of this most interesting romance. The number of theories, 
most of which are based on the individual critic's interpretation of the text, are 
almost endless ; and verbal jousts and controversies — alas ! too often of an acri- 
monious nature 1 — have raged for years. But notwithstanding the multiplica- 
tion of studies devoted to the Grail, little attempt has been made to approach the 
question from the point of view of the theology of the period. And in order to 
arrive at an understanding of the attitude of those interested in religion at that 
time — and who did not feel vitally concerned? — it is necessary to study thor- 
oughly the early history of the Church and its problems. Miss Fisher's disserta- 
tion, therefore, is an important contribution. While she makes no claim of com- 
pletely elucidating so vast a problem (and it is scarcely fair to expect so much 
of a doctoral dissertation), she, like the distinguished Celtist mentioned fre- 
quently above, is a pioneer, in that she has helped to indicate the way for further 
researches. 

4 Jenner, Some possible Arthurian Place-Names in West Penuith, Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1912. 

• In the Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1914, Mr. Jenner 
calls attention to the description of the Grail as given in Peredur which is dysgyl 
vaur a phenn gur yn y ddysgyl a guded yn amyl yn y gylch, or " a large dish with 
a man's head in it, with blood surrounding it" From which he concludes that 
" the grail was not a Celtic ' food-producing ' talisman, but the Eucharistic Grail 
in a highly cryptic, but generally accepted symbol." For the connection of John 
the Baptist with the Grail story see the Gawain incident of the sword. For ala- 
baster tablets in the chapel of St Michael's Mount, see Jenner, ibid.; and Sir 
Wm. St J. Hope, Archaeologia, published by the Society of Antiquaries, Lon- 
don, voL 52, pt 2. 
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One of the most potent impressions one receives on reading the Grail is that 
the various ceremonies described therein form a system of ritual thoroughly com- 
prehensible to those who lived at the time when the great romance was com- 
posed. Otherwise, it may be asked, how can we explain its extraordinary popu- 
larity? The medieval reader not only appreciated its mystic signification, but 
divined the relation with the ritual of his own Church. Thus, the procession 
seems to suggest the Great Entrance at the time of the offertory, which has been 
preserved in the Greek rite. St. Germanus of Paris in the sixth century men- 
tions a similar procession as commonly used in GauL Miss Fisher calls attention 
to the " relation of the Grail ritual to the ritual of the Christian church, especially 
to that of the Eastern branch" (p. 39), to which may be added, what Jenner has 
remarked, that though it is promised Joseph that no mass shall be said without 
mention of what he had done for the body of our Lord, the only mass mat does 
so is the Byzantine, where the bread and wine are laid on the altar with the fol- 
lowing words: 

6 efo'x 1 }/""' 'I<*H}0. dwb roD £6\ov *a0e\&r rb d%f>arr6r ami ffQpa, ffiMwi icaBupq. elkfaat 
teal dpi&fuiatw iw fuHjfULTt Ktuptp KuMaat &w4$ero. 

Though it is needless to multiply examples, we may add that in the northern 
part of France there still persist in the ritual of the Church usages that go back 
to pre-Christian, or Celtic, times. This adaptation of certain pagan forms by 
the early Celtic (or British) church naturally brought about slight differences 
of custom from that practised at Rome. And these differences were somewhat 
emphasized when the Celtic church was separated from the rest of the Christian 
world as a consequence of the Saxon invasion. But there was no difference of 
doctrine ; and at no time was there any idea of a church independent of Rome. 6 

Regarding the various usages connected with the mass mentioned on p. 51, 
Jenner has called attention to the fact that there was no Oriental influence in the 
Celtic and Hispano-Gallican rites. In fact, intercourse between the various parts 
of the Roman Empire to the end of the fourth century was so complete that it ii 
difficult to distinguish the Oriental from the non-Oriental 7 

Concerning the form of the Grail it may be of interest to note that the "Sacxo 
Catino" in the Cathedral Treasury at Genoa, which was said to have been 
brought from Caesarea in 1101, is claimed by that chapter to be the bread dish 
of the Last Supper. It is an antique green glass vessel, too wide and shallow 
for a cup. Again, the Santo Calix, now at Valencia, Spain, is held to be the cup 
of the Last Supper. It is carved from a single sardonyx. This vessel was once 
at San Juan de la Pefia in Aragon, the former burial place of the kings of 



6 It is interesting to note in this connection that missionaries from Ireland 
brought in the monastic form of Christianity, founded on the Gallic monasti- 
cism of the school of St Martin, St. Germanus, St Honoratus and the Lerins 
monks, which was modified by adaptation to the Celtic tribal system. Cf. H. 
Moris, L'Abbaye de Lirins, Paris, 1909; Migne, Patrologio Latina, vol lxxii, 
92, etc 

T For a statement of the various theories regarding the mass see the follow- 
ing articles by Jenner in the Catholic Encyclopaedia: Ambrosian Rite; Celtic 
Rite; Gollican Rite; and Mozardbic Rite. 
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Aragon, not far from Monserrat. This Jcnner— and he is probably correct— be- 
lieves to be the Monsalvatsch of Wolfram. 

On p. 60 Miss Fisher adduces a most interesting use of the word ciborium 
in Bavaria, where it seems to have meant "a portable altar, or altar stone." 
This explanation of Wolfram's Grail stone appears to be important. In a report 
to the Royal Institution of Cornwall in 1918, Jenner stated that in many places, 
notably in England and France, the receptacle of the reserved Sacrament was in 
the form of a dove, which was suspended over the Altar — the 44 Hanging Pyx," 
as h was called. It seems to have been the English practice, according to this 
same authority— and this may have been the Bavarian practice also — to put the 
Presanctified Host into the Hanging Pyx on Maundy Thursday. The pulling 
down of this dove-tabernacle, which hung with a pulley and a balancing weight, 
might have suggested to Wolfram the notion of the dove descending from 
Heaven with the Host It is even possible, suggests Jenner, that Wolfram's 
authority, Kiot, used the word ciborium in its usual sense for the Grail, and 
Wolfram mistook Kiot's meaning. In England, France and parts of Germany, 
continues the same scholar, there was in later times a third Host consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday, which was solemly "buried" in the Easter Sepulchre on 
Good Friday. The original idea had been a rather dramatic burial of the Rood, 
but about the thirteenth century the Host was added; and the ceremony became 
less dramatic and more devotional. In Bavaria and other parts of South Ger- 
many, in German Switzerland and in the Tyrol, the Easter Sepulchre ceremony 
is continued still; but the Rood has disappeared from it, and it is only the 
Blessed Sacrament that is used. In Freiburg Cathedral there is a " table-tomb " 
having on it a recumbent figure of the dead Christ, in the breast of which there 
is a cavity in which the Host is placed on Good Friday. Round the base are 
figures of the soldier-guards and angels in bas-relief. 8 

Finally, in the note on p. 65 Miss Fisher takes issue with Miss Weston 
{Legend of Sir Perceval, II, 232-3) regarding the meaning of the word " secret " 
as used in medieval liturgy. It may suffice to add thereto that in the Latin Litur- 
gies there are three forms of voice : " magna voce," " clara voce " and " secrete," 
all of which refer to the tone. This meaning corresponds to that of the word 
/owrurdf in the Greek liturgy. 

In the second part of her dissertation — that relating to the Divine Comedy — 
Miss Fisher's arguments, though quite plausible, are not so convincing at first 
sight Yet her interpretation enables us to project on the mystic Procession of 
the Purgatory all the spiritual light and beauty which, through direct experience 
or through literary reminiscences, our minds have come to associate with the 
Corpus Domini celebration. Enlivened by the forms and colors of the great 
Spring solemnity, the phases of the Dantesque pageantry, which some critics have 
judged to be abstract, dry and formalistic, acquire an intuitional directness, a 
concrete individuality, which the reader strives to find everywhere in Dante, in 
spite of, or rather because of, theological symbolism and philosophic disquisitions. 
For this is the miracle of Dante's art: to transform doctrinal sentences into 
refulgent images; to mould, color, and fire, the cold, thin, unsubstantial world 
of abstractions; to give life and compelling force to principles and dogmas, in 

• Cf . Jenner, op. cit. 
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such a way that logical concepts become elements of beauty, and the intuitions 
serve as arguments of truth. 

Miss Fisher's theory gives us then a tentative interpretation pragmatically 
serviceable as a means of poetic appreciation. Is it possible to verify it in its 
synthesis or in any of its essential details by documentation? One can not ven- 
ture to say so. One may feel confident, however, in asserting that in its system- 
atic application to the allegorical interpretation of the last six cantos of the Pur- 
gatory there is nothing incompatible with the letter of the text, nor inwardly 
contradictory, nor averse to the allegorizing methods of Dante and of his con- 
temporaries. Hence, Miss Fisher's interpretation may be accepted as an effort in 
the right direction. 8 Perhaps improvements and radical changes may be sug- 
gested. Dante himself did not spurn plurality of interpretation; and we must 
give Miss Fisher the benefit of Dante's own criterion and apply to her explana- 
tion the words that the poet used for his auto-interpretation: 



Columbia University 

Les Incipit des poimes francais antSrieurs au xvi 9 sQcle. Repertoire biblio- 

graphique : etabli a l'aide des notes de M. Paul Meyer, par Arthur Langf ors. 

Paris : Librairie ancienne HonorS Champion. 1917. Vol. I, 8vo, pp. vii, 444. 
Bibliographic sommaire des chansonniers francais du moyen dge (manuscrits et 

editions), par Alfred Jeanroy. Paris: Champion (Classiques Francais du 

moyen age), 1918, pp. viii, 79. 
Bibliographie sommaire des chansonniers provencaux (manuscrits et Editions), 

par Alfred Jeanroy. Paris: Champion (Classiques Francais du moyen age), 

1916, pp. viii, 89. 

These works are precious as directing lights in the old French and Pro- 
vencal literatures. In these books we have a complete description— or the refer- 
ence for such a description— of all the early poems except the chansons de geste 
in two of the Romance tongues. The "chansonniers provencaux" were first 
listed by Bartsch in 1872 and the "chansonniers francais" by Raynaud in 1884; 
these two recent works by Jeanroy, being based on such predecessors, are there- 
fore about as perfect as time and scholarship can make them. Not only are all 
the manuscripts minutely described but all the chief editions are enumerated. 
One can see at a glance which of these are supplied with facsimiles and which 
are not so; and with facsimiles at our disposition even we on this side of the 
water are virtually as well off as we should be with the original manuscripts at 
our elbows. 



8 It is interesting to observe that, thanks to a better comprehension of the 
spirit of the times, modern scholarship tends more and more to connect the 
Dantesque inspiration with the great literary and theological tendencies of the 
Celts of the north. How widely disseminated was the vision-literature before 
the day of the great Italian poet is shown by E. S. Boswell in his An Irish Pre- 
cursor of Dante (i.e., Adamnan, the Irish saint), London, 1908. 



" Forse ancora per piu sottile persona 
Si vederebbe in ci6 piu sottile ragione; 
Ma questa e quella che io ne veggio, e 
Che piu mi piace." 



John L. Gerig 
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With regard to the very much larger body of French poems exclusive of 
the chansons de geste and the lyrical poems described above by Jeanroy, Langf ors 
has given us an exceedingly useful work. It is amazingly well done, notwith- 
standing the author's modest reservations. There are as yet, to be sure, no 
indexes or Ksts of any kind ; these are to come with the second volume, on the 
poems of the fifteenth century. We have the incipit (usually of two lines), evi- 
dently as drawn up by Paul Meyer, accompanied by the tabulation of the manu- 
scripts and by the indication of edition or editions (or the reference). All the 
various " incipits " of the poems are carefully given, with cross-references. In a 
new edition these incipits should be numbered, to facilitate reference and to pre- 
vent mistakes. There are about 2,500 of them, and Mr. Langfors has shown 
considerable skill in the handling of his facts so as to avoid repetitions. Occa- 
sionally he is too brief (for example, there is no indication that nos. 137 and 
2286 are the same poem, viz., L'orologe de la tnort). 

In case the manuscripts have been carefully listed elsewhere, our author has 
given only the reference : Naetebus, Histoire Littiraire, Notices et Extraits, etc. 
Curiously enough, nowhere is the complete indication given for the commonest 
references and the work most nearly resembling his own: Gotthold Naetebus, 
Die nichtlyrischen Strophenfortnen des Altfranzdsischen, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1891. 
Naturally, the most serious omissions are to be found in his mention of editions 
since these are always being added to. For example, under No. 328, Cele qui 
m't en sa boillie, we find only the edition by Hippeau which appeared in i860, 
and not that by Miss Williams, brought out in Oxford in 1915 and announced by 
Champion as soon to reappear in the " Classiques." Another oversight is that 
in the Roman du Lys, " A tres clere des lis de France nee," the edition by F. C 
Ostrander, New York, Columbia University Press, 191 5, is omitted. 

Some minor typographical errors were noted, as follows: page 1, third line 
from the bottom, 25485 and the same number quoted in the last line, 25405 (I 
have been unable to see Meon, Vers de la Mort) ; p. 22, at the bottom of the 
page, " A sdames " ; in No. 437. " Comencier vuel un novel lay," the extract by 
Langlois is practically an edition; p. 114, near the bottom of the page, there is a 
comma instead of a hyphen after Pern; p. 128, second line, Basieux, read Bai- 
sieux; p. 148, No. 917* insert "pt 2" in Langlois, Not. et Ext. XXXIII, p. 249; 
p. 211, "mure" is found instead of "mule"; p. 243, insert pt. 1 in Not. et Ext. 
XXXV, 156; p. 441, french, read French. It is a question, as it seems to me, 
if the names of authors should not regularly be printed in the same way, simply 
for the sake of convenience, — for example, he has now Chrestien de Troyes and 
now Chrestien. Also, what any one searching for something to edit wishes to 
know is the length of a poem; I find that sometimes in the Notices et Extraits 
the folio numbers from which and to which have not been reproduced by Ling- 
fors. These are slight defects amid much that is excellent 

We see then that in these three books we have the bibliography of all the 
Old French and Provencal poems, except the chansons de geste; for the latter, 
there is a bibliography by Gautier, which extends up to 1890; the present writer 
hopes this winter to publish another one he has made. It is evident that we are 
on the eve of a great renaissance of interest and production of the many manu- 
scripts still unprinted of these languages; our American colleagues should do 
this now and aid their French confreres. " The fields are ripe unto the harvest" 

L. Herbert Alexander 

Columbia University 
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There has recently been established in Italy an Institute per la Propaganda 
della Cultura Italian a, with headquarters in Rome at 5, Campidoglio. The Presi- 
dent of this institution is the Minister of Public Instruction ; the Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of three well-known men, among whom A. F. Formiggini is 
the leading spirit ; and the Advisory Board includes such men as Guido Biagi and 
Benedetto Croce. 

Its purposes are to intensify intellectual activity in Italy itself in various 
ways, and to make that activity known in other countries, in particular by arrang- 
ing for translations of the most notable current Italian works, and by the diffu- 
sion of accurate and interesting bibliographical information. 

The organization for the diffusion of this information is a monthly period- 
ical called 1'ItaKa Che Scrive. This periodical consists of about twenty pages 
each month, and contains sketches of modern Italian writers, both in literary 
and scientific fields; bibliographies of their works; miscellaneous articles of 
bookish interest; series of short articles dealing with the various Italian univer- 
sities, academies and other educational institutions; a large number of brief 
reviews of recent works of all sorts; a series of interesting paragraphs contrib- 
uted by contemporary authors and dealing with their own plans and experiences ; 
a very complete bibliographical list of all Italian books of the month ; news of 
the activities of the Institute ; and a large number of publishers' advertisements. 
The periodical thus gives a remarkably complete survey of Italian intellectual 
activity ; and it gives it in a very interesting and compact form.— Subscription to 
this periodical costs only five lire a year. Membership in the Institute costs ten 
lire a year, and carries with it a free subscription to the periodical. 
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THE "TRUE MEANING" OF DANTE'S VITA NUOVA 

I 

IN chapter xxv of the Vita Nuova, Dante interrupts the progress 
of his narrative by a long apology ostensibly for the personifica- 
tion of Love. As becoming in a young poet, he appeals to the 
authority of his masters, the elder poets of antiquity. Indeed, he is 
not even a "poet" in the high sense, which implies learning and 
Latinity, but a rhymer in the vulgar tongue, whose only theme is 
Love. His immature mind is not competent for a deeper theme ; nor 
is in fact his vernacular medium. Amorous rhymers began using 
the vernacular because the ladies they addressed could not under- 
stand Latin. And there would be no sense in discussing deeper 
things in vernacular rhymes ; for those who could understand them, 
would naturally understand Latin, a medium far better capable of 
expressing them. Ladies, by infirmity of sex, could not understand 
them anyhow. 1 And he has never ventured to address his rhymes 
to any but ladies and other young poets, "fedeli d'Amore," like 
himself. 2 Nevertheless, in spite of these limitations of himself, his 
medium, and his audience, yet as an art vernacular rhyming is one 
in kind with poetry, and may be granted like use of "figure and 
rhetorical color." And he concludes : 

"Dunque se noi vedemo, che li poete hanno parlato a le cose 
inanimate si come se avessero senso e ragione, e fattele parlare in- 

1 Cf . Conv. IV, xix, 80-92. Women arc permanently what men are in their 
"eta novella" or "vita nuova," "fervid and passionate" [Conv. I, i, 117], "by 
native wit perceiving many things, but as one who dreams" [Conv. II, xiii, 26-29]. 

1 If Sonnet X, which philosophizes about love, seem an inconsistency, Dante 
could reply that he presented the doctrine, reduced to lowest terms, too, on the 
authority of il Saggio. 
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sieme; e non solamente cose vere, ma cose non vere (cio e che detto 
hanno, di cose le quali non sono, che parlano, e detto che mold 
accidenti parlano, si come se fossero sustanzie ed uomini) ; degno e 
'1 dicitore per rima di fare lo somigliante, ma non sanza ragione 
alcuna, ma con ragione, la quale poi sia possibile ad aprire per 
prosa. . . . E per questo puote essere manifesto a chi dubita in al- 
cuna parte di questo mio libello. E accid che non ne pigli alcuna 
baldanza persona grossa, dico che ne li poete parlano cosi sanza 
ragione, ne quelli che rimano deono parlare cosi, non avendo alcuno 
ragionamento in loro di quello che dicono; pero che grande ver- 
gogna sarebbe a colui che rimasse cose sotto vesta di figura o di 
colore retorico, e domandato non sapesse denudare le sue parole da 
cotale vesta, in guisa che avessero verace intendimento. E questo 
mio primo amico ed io ne sapemo bene di quelli che cosi rimano 
stoltamente." 

Taking this whole argument of chapter xxv in a literalist fash* 
ion, one can only say that it reflects little credit on Dante's common 
sense or artistic sense. Whether as determining the range or the 
rights of vernacular poetry, its findings seem fantastic or trivial. 
It is incredible that a scholarly man-of-letters, at least twenty-six 
years of age, should seriously limit vernacular poetry to the theme 
of Love, because the original amorous rhymer had to make himself 
understood by an illiterate girl. 8 Only by a quibble could Dante then 
justify the great doctrinal canzoni of the two Guidos, his master and 
his " first friend " ; for these do not declare love, but expound the 
philosophy of love — a very different thing. And what of the Teso~ 
retto of Brunetto Latini, who taught the young Dante " come l'uom 
s'eterna " ? 4 What of Sordello's lament on the death of Blacatz, 
the fiercely just political satire of which fixed its author in Dante's 
mind as the God-wielded scourge of princes? What of the whole 
body of vernacular religious poetry in which Dante's time was so 
rich, from St. Francis to Jacopone da Todi? Much of this dealt 
indeed with love, but certainly not with ladies, — except " our Lady," 
who might be presumed to understand Latin. In fine, I believe 
that the usual view which regards Dante as limiting vernacular 
poetry to Love — sex-love, that is — at the time of the Vita Nuova, 

* V. N. xxv, 43-51. 

* Inferno, xv, 83-85. Brunetto Latini died in 1294, just about the time Dante 
composed the Vita Nuova. 
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and then adding War and Virtue at the time of the De Vulgari 
Eloquio, is groundless. The question of preference between the 
vernacular and Latin is of course another story. 

As to the second point, the right of vernacular poetry to use the 
rhetorical figure of personification, surely no person worthy to be 
answered 5 would have questioned it, — especially no one in that age 
saturated with the oriental metaphors of Scripture and churchmen. 
The long and arid argument may be regarded as inartistic at best, 
but if it so interrupts the progress of the story solemnly to explain 
what every schoolboy knew — well, one is tempted to take it as a 
heavy joke. 

What then did Dante mean? And why did he not say what he 
meant — clearly? I shall attempt to answer the second question 
first. 

Beginning the Convivio, his second work, Dante discusses its 
relations with his first work, the Vita Nuova. 

" La vivanda di questo Convito sara di quattordici maniere or- 
dinata, cioe quattordici Canzoni si di amore, come di virtu materiate, 
le quali senza lo presente pane aveano d'alcuna scurita ombra, 
sicche a molti lor bellezza, piu che lor bonta, era in grado. Ma 
questo pane, cioe la presente sposizione, sara la luce, la quale ogni 
colore di loro sentenza fara parvente. E se nella presente opera, la 
quale e Convito nominata e vo'che sia, piu virilmente si trattasse che 
nella Vita Nuova, non intendo pero a quella in parte alcuna dero- 
gare, ma maggiormente giovare per questa quella ; veggendo siccome 
ragionevolmente quella fervida e passionata, questa temperata e 
virile essere conviene. Che altro si conviene e dire e operare a una 
etade, che ad altra; perche certi costumi sono idonei e laudabili a 
una etade, che sono sconci e biasimevoli ad altra, siccome di sotto 
nel quarto Trattato di questo libro sara per popria ragione mo- 
strato. E io in quella dinanzi all'entrata di mia gioventute parlai, e 
in questa dipoi quella gia trapassata."* 

Again, it will be well to consider first the last statement. 

Dante's statement, " Io in quela [la Vita Nuova] dinanzi all'en- 
trata di mia gioventute parlai," might seem to refer to the time of 
composition of the book. But Dante passed the threshold of man- 
hood in 1290, the year in which Beatrice died, and the narrative of 

5 XXV, 1-2. 
• I, i, 102-127. 
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the Vita Nuova itself extends beyond her death to events a year 
later, possibly several years later. 7 Therefore, even if he began 
the book at once, his statement would be inaccurate. 8 One escape 
lies in making " parlai " equivalent to the conventional English " I 
sang," that is, composed in verse. Even so, eleven of the included 
poems would be written after he entered manhood. But we may 
say, if we like, "that the range of emotion" in all the poems "be- 
longs to the poet's 'adolescence,' and that of the canzoni of the 
Convivio to his early manhood. 9 The interpretation limps, I think. 
There is no marked difference of emotional tone between the poems 
of the Vita Nuova and those of the Convivio. On the contrary, it 
is precisely because the canzoni are so " fervid and passionate " in 
tone that Dante fears " infamy." 10 The real contrasting difference 
between the " fervid and passionate " Vita Nuova and the " tem- 
perate and virile" Convivio lies rather in the prose narrative and 
comment, in the reflective analysis and judgment of the poet upon 
his own emotional experience. 

There is a further reason why "parlai" would not mean "I 
spoke — in verse" or, " I sang." Dante is exact to a nicety in the 
choice of Words. It was in him a scruple of art and of philosophy. 
Close student of Horace's poetics, he emulated above all his " mas- 
ter's " n curiosa felicitas: 

In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 
Dixeris egregie. 1 * 

And the example of scholastic philosophers, very especially Aquinas, 
was if anything more compelling. Now on grounds both of his 
poetic art and of his philosophy, Dante's technical term for com- 
posing in verse was the word "dire" and its derivatives. In the 
Vita Nuova the set phrase for introducing a poem is " Dissi questo 

7 If the chronology of Conv. II, ii, 1-6, and II, xiii, 45-52, really demarks 
the episode of the donna pietosa, rather than the (perhaps euphemistic) "alquanti 
di " of V. N. xl, 13. Cf. G. R. Carpenter, Dante Soc. (U. S. A.), Rep. 8. 

8 To construe "dinanzi" as qualifying "quella," so allowing Dante to say 
" parlai all'entrata " is ingenious, but unnatural Italian. 

• P. H. Wicksteed, ed. Conv., Temple Classics, p. 420. 
10 Conv. I, ii, 1 17-120. 

11 " Magister noster Horatius." De Vulg. Eloq. II, iv, 33-34. 
12 Ars Poet, 46-47. 
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sonetto " (or canzone). 13 Another set phrase expressing the inten- 
tion to compose a poem is "Proposi di dir parole." 14 So Dante 
speaks of those who "ebbero fama di saper dire," 15 meaning re- 
nowned poets, and of the " arte del dire parole per rima." 16 In the 
latter connection he declares that he had learned (veduto) this art 
by himself ; but if true for his beginnings, the statement is not true 
for his practice as a whole even in adolescence, as, apart from all 
else, the argument of chapter xxv, and the reference to Horace's 
poetics in particular, shows. Adolescent art, like all adolescence, 
needs a master. The master of the " arte del dire " would naturally 
be called a "dictator," and as Latin poets are to be followed by 
vernacular rhymers as masters, they may properly be called " dicta- 
tores." 17 A poem, when composed according to the rules of art, 
may be called a " dictamen." 18 Besides the poets and rhetoricians, 
"dictatores" of his formal "arte del dire," Dante already in the 
Vita Nuova acknowledges a supreme dictator of the matter of his 
"saying," his "dire." He "says" "parole che lo core mi disse 
con la lingua d'Amore," 19 and he makes Love say — " Voglio che tu 
dichi certe parole per rima." 20 Already in the libello, Love is pre- 
sented as the dictator whose dictation Dante obediently tran- 
scribes. 21 The philosophical significance of Love as " dictator " of 
the matter of Dante's poems, his dictamines, will be discussed pres- 
ently. 

19 E. g. t vii, 16; xiii, 35; xiv, 78; xv, 27; xvi, 1; xvii, 1; xx, 11; xxi, 126; 
xxiv, 49; xxvi, 35; xxxiii, 19; xxxiv, 1; xxxiv, 7; xxxv, 19; xxxvi, 24; xxxvii, 
13 ; xxxviii, 24 ; xxxix, 28 ; xli, 32 ; xlii, 8. 

14 E. g., xv, 23; xx, 10; xxiii, 124; xxvii, 6; xxviii, 7. Cf. xvi, 2; xxii, 58; 
xxxv, 16; xxxvii, 12; xxxix, 25. 

18 xxv, 41. 

16 iii, 70. 

17 Ep. x, 207 ; V. E. II, vi, 46. In the second reference, dictatores as to prose 
are intended, but in Dante's time the principles of Rhetoric were frequently 
applied to poetry. Strictly speaking, dictatores were adepts in the art of Latin 
epistles, and their art was called ars dictandi. It came to be virtually identified 
with Rhetoric. In chapter xxv Dante speaks of "prosaici dicitori " (1. 54). A 
brief but helpful account of the scope and influence of the Ars dictaminis in the 
middle ages is given by L. J. Paetow : The Battle of the Seven Arts, Berkeley, 
1914, PP. 24 et seq. 

**£. g., V. E., 53. 

19 xxiv, 15-16. 

20 xii, 55. Cf . xiii, 2-3. 

« Cf . Purg., xxiv, 52-54, 59- • • . 
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It is obvious that when Dante used the expression " parlai," he 
did not refer to the poems of the Vita Nuova. Apart from consid- 
erations of chronology, the expression would be still less appropri- 
ate as an equivalent to "I composed " the book. 22 In the Vita 
Nuova, " parlare " means generally the actual act of " speaking " of 
a character, — the hero, Dante, or some other. Thus Dante : " Pro- 
posi di dire un sonetto, nel quale io parlassi a lei ;" 28 and, — " Parve 
che Amore mi parlasse nel cuore, e dicesse" 24 Now, if "parlare" 
is the actual " speaking " of a character, it is according to the rules 
of the " arte del dire," especially of the " dictator 99 and " magister " 
of that art, Horace, that the " speaking " of a character should be in 
character. In the passage of the Convivio under discussion, Dante 
says that the "pane," or "exposition," of the poems, "piu viril- 
mente si trattasse ,,2C in the Convivio than in the Vita Nuova, be- 
cause in the latter Adolescence speaks, and in the former Manhood 
(Gioventute) speaks; and "according to reason" (ragionevol- 
mente) "it is befitting" (essere conviene) for adolescence to be 
" f ervida e passionata," manhood " temperata e virile." Again, the 
" reason " invoked as authority is both formal and material, artistic 
and philosophic. For Dante — and his contemporaries — certainly a 
prime authority for presenting the characters of a story 26 with char- 
acteristics and impulses proper to their respective periods of life, 
was Horace ; and, as has been said, Dante appeals to the Ars Poetka 
in the Vita Nuova itself. 27 As to fitting the "speaking" to the 
character, Horace says : 

Intererit multum divusne loquatur an heros, 
Maturusne senex an adhuc florente juventa 
Fervidus . . , 28 

22 Cf . " Compost una epistola " ( V. N. vi, io) ; " Un libro ch'io intendo di 
fare" (Conv. I, v, 67-68) ; "Tullio scritto avea un altro libro" (Conv. II, xiii, 18). 
22 xxxvi, 24^25. 

24 xxiv, 26-27. 

25 It seems to be ignored by the commentators to whom any color of alle- 
gory in the Vita Nuova is repugnant, that the subject of " si trattasse " is " pane." 

26 Of course, Dante made no distinction as to drama, — and in fact the dis- 
tinction in respect to decorum of characters is irrelevant. 

27 xxv, 88-89. For contributory influences, see below, p. 101 ; also, ethopoeia, 
see below, p. 127 141 . 

28 LI. 114-116. 
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Dante uses the same adjective " fervida " as Horace, and this is the 
only time Dante ever does use this word in all his writings. 

Later Horace indicates the more special characteristics of differ- 
ent periods of life: 

Aetatis cuj usque notandi sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 2 * 

Of Adolescence he says in part: 

Imberbus juvenis, tandem custode remoto . . . 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor . . . 
Sublimis cupidusque et amata relinquere pernix. so 

In the passage under discussion, Dante refers for detailed charac- 
terization of the four ages to the fourth book of the Convivio.* 1 
The argument there is a composite built up from many sources, of 
which Dante himself indicates a number. 81 ' Horace is not men- 
tioned in this connection, but it seems improbable that Dante had not 
in mind the highly relevant authority of one he calls his " master." 
Another of his avowed masters, Brunetto Latini, 82 paraphrases 
Horace's lines on "les proprietez des aages," and proceeds to de- 
velop and illustrate Horace's points by quotations from Cicero, 
Juvenal, Seneca, Terence, Sallust, and others. 88 Brunetto's treat- 
ment is less systematic and philosophical than Dante's, but, so far as 
it goes, it is similar in method and result. 

29 Li. 156-157. 

*°L1. 161-165. With "imberbus" as a mark of youth, cf. "barba" as a 
mark of manhood, Purg. xxxi, 68, 75-76. 
31 xxiii-xxviii. 

,la Aristotle (De Juv. et Senect. xiv) for the notion of life as an "arch," 
Conv. IV, xxiii, 80-S8. Albertus Magnus (De Juv. et Senect. i, 2) for the 
division of life into four ages, and for the physical "complexions" of these, 
ib., 111-128. (Dante mistakenly refers to the De Meteoris, iv.) Cicero (De 
Senect. ii and x, and De Offic. i, 34), Virgil (Mneid "lasciando il figurato"), 
and iCgidius Romanus (De Regim. Princip. I, i, 6 ad fin.), for the idea of special 
activities and obligations suited to the several ages, ib., xxiv, 93-100 ; xxvii, 17-22. 
Aristotle and Cicero are drawn upon for moral maxims; Virgil, Ovid, Statius, 
Lucan, and Scripture, for illustration. (Cf. Paget Toynbee, Concise Dante Diet, 
Oxford, 1914.) 

82 Inf. xv, 85. Brunetto especially recommended his Trisor to Dante, ib., 119. 
" Trisor, II-II, lxii (ed. P. Chabaille, Paris, 1863, p. 372 et seq.). 
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It may be presumed then that Horace's hints helped towards the 
portrait of the Adolescent of the Vita Nuova. The Adolescent's 
need of a " monitor " 84 for his own defect of rational judgment; 
otherwise, his proneness to stray into vice; his pride (sublhnis) and 
passionateness (cupidus) and fickleness of heart (amata relinquere 
pernix) ; his neglect of the " useful " — these are prominent features 
of Dante's youthful hero. 

From these considerations it would follow that when Dante 
said that in the Vita Nuova " dinanzi all'entrata di mia gioventute 
parlai," he meant that he spoke of his youth as the youth he then 
was. The words of the Proem imply the idea again. The booklet 
is an excerpt from the book of memory; the words found under the 
rubric " Incipit vita nuova " are merely transcribed from the orig- 
inal document. 85 These ipsissima verba out of the book of memory 
form, first, his rhymes, in matter Love's dictation and therefore the- 
oretically beyond Dante's control, and, secondly, his youthful un- 
derstanding of these rhymes, or — what amounts to the same — his 
youthful understanding of Love's dictation. In the parallel lan- 
guage of the Convivio, the rhymes form the "viands" of the 
"feast," the prose narrative and commentary the "bread" which 
shall make the viands digestible. 86 Thus in both Vita Nuova and 
Convivio the theme and purpose of Dante's " speaking " are one in 
kind; the contrast is dramatic and psychological. In effect, the 
contrast follows that of St. Paul's : " Cum essem parvulus, loquebar 
ut parvulus, sapiebam ut parvulus, cogitabam ut parvulus. Quando 
autem factus sum vir, evacuavi quae erant parvuli." 87 

Dante's justification of the " fervid and passionate " tone of his 
Vita Nuova amounts to saying that his youth was normal, that is, 
essentially conformed to the definition of normal adolescence de- 

B * Instead of "monitor," Dante uses the word "curator" (Conv. IV, xxiv, 
21 ). The etymology of "curator," according to Isidore (EtymoL, Lib. X, 
53— ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 191 1) is: " Curator, quod curam ferat pueris, qui adhuc 
eius aetatis sunt ut negotia sua satis administrare non possint." 

S5 Such is the dramatic assumption. In fact, the poems may be reproduced 
integrally. As they were currently known, they had to be. As will be shown, 
however, the prose comment often alters their meaning. In the prose, both story 
and characters are altered from literal fact. 

M Conv. I, i, 100-101. 

87 / Cor. xiii, 11. 
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veloped in Conv. IV, xxiv-xxv. In Dante's view, * nobility' and 
' normality ' are one and the same thing. 88 In degree as the spokes- 
man of the Vita Nuova is a representative of normal, or noble, 
adolescence, his reactions to experience would be also representa- 
tive. In degree as his experiences are themselves normal, or typical, 
his autobiographical confessions would become representative. In 
that degree, the " Dante " of the story is* " Adolescence " personified. 
In so far, just as the Dante of the Divina Commedia tends to repre- 
sent Manhood in general, 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 

deep in the " selva oscura," wandered from the right way, lost but 
for the guidance of Reason and Faith, so the Dante of the Vita 
Nuova tends to represent " T Adolescente, ch'entra nella selva erro- 
nea di questa vita, [e] non saprebbe tenere il buon cammino, se dalli 
suoi maggiori [Love and Beatrice] non gli fosse mostrato." 8 * Cer- 
tain details of fact strongly confirm this view. They virtually show 
Dante in the act of transforming his real youthful nature into the 
" nobile natura " of theoretically normal youth, by definition unde- 
veloped mentally, but obedient, gentle and courteous in speech and 
conduct, reverent and eager to know, chaste, and sensitive to 
shame. 40 By natural defect of understanding, " noble " youth may 
stray from the right path morally and intellectually, but from gross 
and obvious vices he would be protected by his innate noble quali- 
ties. Thus the hero of Vita Nuova may be guilty of " disordered 
love " in that his show of love for the second ' lady of defence ' was 
excessive, and his desire for the donna pietosa was misdirected; 
but he carefully avoids any imputation of sensuality, — at least in 

M Conv. IV, xvi, 34 ct seq. 

»• Conv. IV, xxiv, 123-127. Thus the title " Vita Nuova " contains the double 
meaning of " young life " and " new life." The latter meaning would also flow 
from Dante's etymology of " adolcscentia," after Uguccione and Isidore, as 
" accrescimento di vita." (Conv. IV, xxiv, 3-4.) 

«° Conv. IV, xxiv-xxv. Naturally, perhaps, there is no direct intimation of 
the remaining attribute of " noble " youth, physical comeliness. By implication, 
however, this may be assumed; since to receive the seed of nobility the body, as 
weU as the soul, must be "well disposed." (Conv. xx, 86-90; cf. Purg. xxx, 
1 00-118.) Of course, in Beatrice, adolescente and nobilissima, beauty of person 
is in the perfect degree. 
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the usual sense of the word. Gratuitously, it would seem, he re- 
bukes the " vicious thought " that might misconstrue reference to 
Beatrice's " mouth " as the " end of love." He meant, he says, only 
that act of her mouth, her " salutation." 41 He calls " extravagant 99 
(soverchievole) "the voice that viciously defamed" 42 him for ex- 
cess of devotion to the ' lady of defence/ He later judged his de- 
sire for the donna pietosa to have been "evil" (malvagio), an 
" appetite " against reason ; but the guilt was in disloyalty to Beatrice, 
not in any lustful seduction of the gentle and pure lady of consola- 
tion. The hero of the Vita Nuova was never a Lovelace. 

In a sublimated sense, indeed, the errancy of the youthful lover 
was sensual. In that sense, his desire for the donna pietosa was 
an appetite of the heart, and against the election of reason, which 
was for Beatrice. He had become enamored of the donna pietosa 
through his sense of sight. His eyes had seen the pity in her eyes, 
the likeness in her coloring to Beatrice, her youth and beauty and 
noble mien. Beatrice had shown all these things, and more ; but her 
he could now see only with the eyes of his mind. Her image, faint 
in memory, was eclipsed by the vivid image of sense. It was only 
by a quasi miraculous reinforcement of his imaginative memory of 
Beatrice that final victory was won. 43 But because the enemy had 
been the sense of sight, he anathematizes his eyes, 44 justly martyred 
for their vanity. So here again, in the crucial issue of the spiritual 
drama, rational election indeed prevails against its adversary, irra- 
tional appetite, but only with forces not its own. Really, it is sensu- 
ous imagination against sensuous imagination. In the one case, the 
"potent image" ("forte immaginazione") of the dead Beatrice is 

41 xix, 134-140. 

42 In deference, I doubt the obviousness of the usual understanding of 
" m'infamasse viziosamente " (F. M x, 11) as "defamed me of vice." He may 
well have intended that the gossip was vicious, like the thought that misconstrued 
his innocent praise of Beatrice's mouth. In xii, 49, Love declares that his 
attentions gave "annoyance" (noia), but so far from imputing vice, Love 
promises to substantiate Dante's constancy to Beatrice, so that she may rightly 
appraise his accusers as " ingannati " (xii, 64). 

*«xl. 

**xxxviii, 5-17; xl, 27-39. Cf. / John, ii, 16. Albert. Mag.: "Quomodo 
omne peccatum sit vel ex concupiscentia carnis, vel ex concupiscentia oculorum, 
vel ex superbia vita." Op. Omn. XXXIII, p. 447. 
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conjured up from the sense-data stored in memory; in the other 
case, the image of the living gentle lady is presented to the mind by 
the outer senses. So are the decisions of Youth made. 

But if noble or normal Youth is, for good or evil, thus domi- 
nated by sense-judgment, its natural modesty guards it against the 
appeal of the lower senses. It may be seduced by the lust of the 
eye, but not to the lust of the flesh. As Dante says, after Aris- 
totle, 45 this sense of shame, common to women and youths, is not 
properly speaking, virtue, " but a certain good passion." In other 
words, the sense of shame may induce the same line of conduct as 
right reason; but only when right reason rules, is there full self- 
mastery. 

Desires and delights arising from the lower senses, especially of 
touch, appear to be almost finically repugnant to the youth of the 
Vita Nuova. He is indignant at the mere possibility that anyone 
might think he could desire, however hopelessly, to kiss Beatrice. 
And he at least conveys the impression that his relations with the 
ladies of defence and with the donna pietosa were as innocently 
chaste. 

But is this the real Dante? If not, would the author of the 
Vita Nuova have been hypocritical enough to pretend it was? or 
would he have been so lacking in humor as to suppose he could suc- 
cessfully deceive that close-knit, gossipy, inquisitive little Florentine 
society in which, as a young man he was so well-known a figure? 
Well, certainly his intimates, Forese Donati and Guido Cavalcanti, 
had not the reputation of prudishness. He himself sets Forese 
among the gluttons, and intimates a comradeship not edifying: 

" Se ti reduce a mente 
Qual fosti meco e quale io teco fui, 
Ancor fia grave il memorar presente. 46 

Whatever may be alluded to, the tone and turn of the remark seem 
to imply a shared experience more extensive than the exchange of 
rhymed billingsgate that happens to have been preserved. 47 Again, 
the young Dante's " primo amico," Guido Cavalcanti, was charged 

**Conv. IV, xix, 71-98. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. IV, ix; Aquinas, 5*. T., II-II, 
cxliv, 4; Trisor, II, i, 15. 
**Purg. xxiii, 11 5-1 17. 
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by contemporaries, — libelled, it may be, — with being an Epicurean 
in conduct as well as in doctrine, — a "light-o'-love" as well as a 
light-o'-faith. Maurice Hewlett in his Masque of Dead Floren- 
tines makes Guido say : 

My way was best. 
From lip to lip I past, from grove to grove: 
I am like Florence ; they call me Light o* Love. 

Guido Orlandi, with evident sarcasm, justifies his enquiry about 
Love, addressed to Guido: 

Io ne domando voi, Guido, di lui : 
odo che molto usate in la 9ua corte. 

That Orlandi would insinuate more than a theoretical knowledge 
of Love's court in Guido is indicated by his further sneer: 

Io per lung*uso disusai lo primo 
amor carnale: non tangio nel limo. 

Birds of a feather are at least thought to flock together. In the 
face of such local estimation of his intimates, the young Dante 
would only have made himself ridiculous by pretending saintliness 
in romantic love. Even in the idealized tale, the heroine " mocked " 
her too languishing lover. Moreover, there was scandal about him 
too. Apart from the " soverchievole voce " that viciously defamed 
him, and the " vicious thought " that might misrepresent his eulogy 
of Beatrice's mouth, his protest against passion being regarded as 
the moving cause of his canzoni 48 suggests if not a guilty conscience, 
at least a certain soreness at uncharitable judgments. Qui s 9 excuse 
sfaccuse. And Boccaccio's charge, whatever its foundation, would 
seem to express an ill-repute become traditional : " . . . tra cotanta 
virtu, tra cotanta scienza, quanto dimostrato e di sopra, essere stato 
in questo mirifico Poeta, trouvo amplissimo la lussuria, e non sola- 
mente ne giouani anni, ma ne maturi. . . ." 48a Again, the single 

47 The young Dante was in this " speaking " hardly obedient to Solomon's 
injunction to his adolescent son: "Remove from thee the evil mouth." (Conv. 
IV, xxv, 19.) 

**Conv. I, ii, 1 14-127. 

4»» Vita, Firenze, 1576, pp. 50-60. Many of the anecdotes about Dante that 
have been preserved are decidedly indelicate. They may not be true, but they 
show the color of contemporary opinion. Cf. G. Papini, La Leg gen da di Dante, 
Lanciano, 191 1. 
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instance in which the pilgrim Dante hesitates to obey his guide, 
Virgil, is when he is urged to pass through the flames symbolically 
purgative of lust. 40 Only Virgil's final argument, that Beatrice is 
waiting beyond the fiery barrier, prevails. The episode may have 
been introduced, therefore, simply to illustrate again the strength of 
his devotion ; still, taken along with the other evidences, it has some 
color of a confession. Once more, no modern reader can pass 
without raised eyebrows the calm statement of the spokesman of 
the Vita Nuova that he "concealed " himself with the first 'lady of 
defence ' " some months and years." 50 Of course, this may be pure 
literary invention after the troubadour code ; but if we are to pre- 
sume basis of fact, the cool statement arouses misgivings. What 
of the lady ? Was she also duped, or was she a complacent accom- 
plice? In either case, was not her reputation — not to say, her per- 
sonal pride — to be considered? Thirteenth century Florence was 
not eighteenth century Versailles. If any one of the gay young 
persons who "mocked" the woebegone admirer of Beatrice had 
found herself made ridiculous by an amorous homage continued for 
"months and years," but really intended for a rival — well, I think 
she would have made it unpleasant for her deceiver. I do not mean 
to imply, on the other hand, that Dante's real relations with the 
' ladies of the defence ' were improper ; I do not know. It may have 
all been an understood game of gallantry, — in which case the solemn 
make-believe of the Vita Nuova would be still farther from the 
truth of fact. And no contemporary could have been deceived 
about it. 

The spokesman of the Vita Nuova has been called a "saintly 
youth." 51 So that spokesman was, relatively. Very possibly, Dante 
had saintly aspirations, — came later to have, certainly. But he 
would surely have been embarrassed and annoyed by the supposi- 
tion that he had pictured himself as a saint, — he who so vehemently 
argued the bad taste and bad policy of self-praise. 52 In the Vita 

* 9 Purg. xxviii, 10-42. 
»° V. N. v, 26-28. 

51 C. H. Grandgent, Dante, N. Y., 1916, p. in. The term "saintly" is 
exact in so far as the hero aspires to fulfil the requirements of a " f edele " of 
the Virgin Mary. Cf. Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi. 

M Conv. I, ii. 
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Nuova he had indeed spoken in the first person ; he had built up his 
story out of the raw materials of his own experience ; he had intro- 
duced real persons — and some others, Love and the talking " spir- 
its " ; but he had altered both experiences and persons to his literary 
and moral ends ; he had idealized — that is, remoulded to fit an ideal 
— not only Bice Portinari, but also Dante Alighieri. If warned 
that he might be misunderstood, I suspect he might have retorted : 
"Non e bene a me dichiarare cotale dubitazione, accioche lo mio 
parlare sarebbe indarno, owero di soperchio." The thing was too 
obvious. 

But because we have misunderstood, have taken the Vita Nuova 
as literal autobiography, we have laid the work — and its author — 
open to false and unfair judgment. Karl Vossler, for instance, in- 
dicts the Vita Nuova — and in consequence its author — for affecta- 
tion and insincerity. "There is," he says, "a something foppish 
and modish in this youthful work, because of which it is prized with 
especial fervor by all aesthetes." 68 Perhaps, even if Vossler ac- 
cepted the view that the hero of the book was not a self-portrait, 
but a type drawn to the specifications of theoretic adolescence, noble 
by nature, but controlled by sensuous imaginings rather than by 
reason, docile and sensitive to shame, but driven by passionate de- 
sires, fears, hopes, despairs, — perhaps if Vossler accepted this view, 
he might still insist that the picture of normal adolescence was over- 
drawn, was in fine a bookish and sentimental caricature. I am not 
now concerned to debate that issue. 58 * At least it is a very different 
issue from that raised when we attempt to equate the real Dante 
before he was saddened and embittered by exile and poverty, student 
and dreamer no doubt, but active in city affairs civic and military, 
boon companion of brilliant but reckless, free-thinking and free- 
living young men like Guido and Forese, himself gossiped about 
for amorous adventures more or less scandalous, with the almost 
girlishly timorous and ecstatic hero of his " psychological novel in 
autobiographic form." 54 Admittedly, Dante's hero may reflect cer- 

58 Die Gottliche Komodie, Heidelberg, 1907, p. 516. 

B8 *The exaltation of the " f edele d'Amore" to a fedele di Maria will be 
discussed later. 

"The phrase is Professor Grandgenfs (Dante, N. Y. f 1916, p. 7). Natu- 
rally, I think it states the matter more accurately than perhaps it was intended 
to do. 
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tain pensive moods of his literary creator, just as the girl-faced 
tender saints of Perugino certain pensive moods of his. The real 
Perugino appears to have been a decidedly masculine and business- 
like person, and in middle life convicted on his own confession of 
a strong-arm hold-up. 

Perhaps a better illustration of the dramatic psychology of the 
hero of the Vita Nuova appears in his mentality than in his mor- 
ality. By definition, adolescence, however normal or noble, is de- 
fective in understanding and needs a mentor. Adolescence " dura 
infino al venticinquesimo anno: e perocche infino a quel tempo 
l'anima nostra intende al crescere e alio abbellire del corpo, onde 
molte e grandi trasmutazioni sono nella persona, non puote perfetta- 
mente la razional parte discernere. Per che la Ragione vuole, che 
dinanzi a quella eta l'uomo non possa certe cose fare senza curatore 
di perfetta eta." 55 The young Dante's "curatore" is personified 
Love, to whom he is always reverently obedient. But for all his 
good will, Dante constantly misunderstands Love. There is the 
venom. As will be shown more fully later, his mental blindness is 
due not merely to the fact that his vital energies are being spent 
chiefly on physical growth and embellishment. There is a positive 
and wilful impediment to rational insight, namely, passion. In so 
far as, really or theoretically, reason is undeveloped or inhibited, 
such insight as he has must come from the operation of the lower 
faculties remaining, — sense and imagination. This, I take it, is 
what he means when he says that by "native wit" (ingegno) 
"molte cose, quasi come sognando, gia vedea; siccome nella Vita 
Nuova si puo vedere." 56 " Per opra delle rote magne " and " per 
larghezza di grazie divine," 56 * young Dante's intelligence, however 
immature and passion-clouded, yet was able, as we say, to ' sense ' 
truth. Truth appeared to him, but wrapped in the veils of sensuous 
imaginings, fanciful and often enigmatic. When he sought truth 
directly by reasoning, by syllogistic argument, he almost always 
went wrong. Thus he was on the point of arguing himself into 
belief of justification for his disloyal love for the donna pietosa: 

M Conv. IV, xxiv, 12-21. 
56 Conv. II, xiii, 27-29. 
***Purg. xxx, 109, 112. 
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" la battaglia de' pensieri vinceano coloro che per lei parlavano." 57 
Only the " forte immaginazione " of Beatrice saved him from his 
faulty logic. 

In this characteristic loose thinking of " youth," with its dreams 
that at times are almost hallucinations, and may be prophetic in- 
sights veiled, 68 its show of logic, often bad, and of learning, nat- 
urally superficial, lies one answer to my question — why did not 
Dante say what he meant clearly ? The argument of chapter xxv, 
which raised the question, is deliberately loose and ambiguous — for 
dramatic reasons. 59 It is a boy's way to crush a butterfly on a 
wheel, if thereby he can show his logic and learning. It is a boy's 
logic to argue gravely that because the first man who rhymed his 
love for the ears of a lady used for her convenience the vernacular, 
therefore all men, now and to come, who rhyme in the vernacular 
must rhyme of love. The author of the Vita Nuova may have had 
other and better reasons for requiring, in some sense, all poetry to 
be love-poetry. In a sense, he did, I think, and shall try to show. 
But the argument just cited is in itself a manifest non-sequitur, — as 
I feel sure the real Dante was well aware. 

The obvious danger of so conforming oneself dramatically to a 
theoretic type is that literal-minded readers may take one at one's 
word. A classical instance is Thomas Warton's generous but mis- 
informed commiseration of the Earl of Surrey for his rejection by 
the "fair Geraldine." "We lament to find," writes the gallant 
critic, "that Surrey's devotion to this lady did not end in a wed- 
ding." At the same time, there remains the consoling thought that 
" Such also is the power of time and accident over amorous vows, 
that even Surrey himself outlived the violence of his passion. He 
married Frances." 60 The lady to whom Surrey addressed the 
"passionate" sonnet was nine years old at the time, and Surrey 
married the said Frances six years — before. The mistake is amus- 

57 V. N. xxxix, 26-27. The imperfect " vinceano " means " were conquer- 
ing," not " conquered " or " had conquered," as frequently rendered. 

58 Cf . Longfellow, " The young man's thoughts are long, long thoughts." 

50 Other reasons, to be discussed in a later section of this essay, include the 
tradition of esoterism in Dante's poetic school and the theological doctrine of 
" economy." Cf. Aquinas, S. T., III, xlii, 3. 

•° Hist. Eng. Poetry, London, 1824, III, p. 296. 
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ing, but at least the mistake is only as to the facts. There is noth- 
ing inherently improbable in Surrey's having loved unhappily. But 
what is to be said of critics who accept Dante's professions of im- 
maturity of mind and ignorance in his " vita nuova," his youth, lit- 
erally enough for such judgments as the following. The question 
is as to whether Dante understood 'allegory' when he wrote the 
Vita Nuova. Signor Chistoni answers in the negative, because 
'allegory' was a subject not "impartito nelle scuole inferiori, ma 
era argomento dei corsi superiori." And besides, Hugo of St 
Victor declares that "Alio studio della allegoria sono inadeguate 
intelligenze tarde e fiacche ; esso richiede maturi ingegni."* 1 Signor 
Melodia, who quotes Chistoni to the above effect, replies with mod- 
eration : " Ed in vero sarebbe ardito negare in modo assoluto che di 
allegorismo, fosse pure vaghissimamente, potesse aver notizia Dante 
nelle scuole inferiori o dalla conversazione con qualcuno dei maestri, 
i quali nel parlare non sempre avranno rispettato, per cosi dire, i 
limiti dei programmi." 62 These gentlemen, if they are serious, 
would apparently put Dante Alighieri at over twenty-six years of 
age into the same class as the infant composer of The Little Vis- 
iters, — if indeed I am not doing her injustice. 

In less exaggerated forms, scepticism as to Dante's having done 
any wide reading or deep thinking before he was, say, thirty, is 
almost a commonplace of Dante criticism. It is also a common- 
place of Dante criticism that by a scant decade later the naive and 
unlettered boy-author of the Vita Nuova had equipped himself to 
be the master scholar, thinker, and poet of the Middle Ages. Na- 
ture rarely makes such leaps; and we should hesitate, I think, to 
credit this one without good and sufficient evidence. In point of 
fact, the sole real basis for the current opinion is the self-depreca- 
tory attitude Dante assumes as to his youthful understanding of 
Boethius and Cicero, to whose writings, he says, he turned for con- 
solation after the death of Beatrice. " E awegnache duro mi fosse 
prima entrare nella loro sentenza, finalmente v'entrai tant'entro, 
quanto l'arte di grammatica ch'io avea e un poco di mio ingegno 
potea fare; per lo quale ingegno molte cose, quasi come sognando, 

61 The italics are not mine. 

•» EL V. N. t Milano, 1905, p. xix. 
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gia vedea : siccome nella Vita Nuova si puo vedere." 68 Now there 
may be much virtue in the phrase "entrare nella loro sentenza." 
It may mean, as so many critics have assumed offhand, merely to 
pass the threshold of understanding; or it may also mean to pene- 
trate deeply into their systems of thought. The latter insight is at 
least " duro " for any student at any time of any philosophical sys- 
tem worthy the name, — especially "at once" (prima). Only in 
this sense of intimate acquaintance could Dante have just spoken of 
the widely popular De Consolatione Philosophiae as " non conosciuto 
da molti." 64 Moreover, supposing per impossibile we take Dante 
with narrowest literalness, he goes on to say that in the next " thirty 
months," besides eagerly devouring books, he frequented "scuole 
de'religiosi " and " disputazioni de filosofanti," and incorporated 
what he learned into his canzone " sotto figura." And he used the 
"figure" of allegory for two reasons: (i) because vernacular 
poetry was unfit for direct philosophical reasoning, and (2) because 
his audience would neither have relished abstract reasoning, nor 
been able to follow it. But they might heed the appeal of his can- 
zone: 

Ponete mente almen com'io son bella.* 5 

It seems to be ignored that by Dante's literal statement these " thirty 
months'* of highly intensive theological and philosophical study, 
resulting in allegorical presentation in poetry, ostensibly of love, 
correspond in time with the episode of the donna pietosa of the 
Vita Nuova, and indeed not with the whole of that, but only its 
upward curve ; so that we have Dante's own word for it that before 
he composed the Vita Nuova he was actually using allegory to ex- 
press philosophical and theological thought,— even though the re- 
quisite material and training were acquired after Beatrice's death, 
that is, just past his actual vita nuova, or adolescence, itself. If 
any one object to the literal taking of these statements as improb- 
able, then by the same token he is debarred from taking literally the 
still more improbable profession by Dante of illiteracy and incom- 
petence. Indeed, it is improbable, rather it is incredible, that active 

• 8 Conv. II, xiii, 22-29. 
•« lb., 14-15. 

• 5 Conv. II, xiii, 30-67; Cans. I, 61. 
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interest in theology and philosophy began with Dante only after 
Beatrice's death, that is, on his passing the threshold of manhood. 
At that time, in 1290, he had been for seven years 66 the friend, in* 
creasingly intimate, of Guido Cavalcanti, by repute " un de'migliori 
Loici, che avesse il mondo, et ottimo Filosofo naturale." 66 * It 
would be singular if Dante in no wise shared the deepest intellectual 
interests of his " first friend," — especially when these happened to 
be the deepest interests of the age itself. Again, in close accord 
with the temper of Cavalcanti, but inconsistent with the self-depre- 
ciatory tone of the passage in the Convivio, is Dante's disdain for 
the "average reader." This disdain is as apparent in the Vita 
Nuova as in the Paradiso, and the very passage in the Convivio con- 
cludes in the same key. Absit vulgum profanutn. Hence the su- 
percilious asides of the Vita Nuova: "assai £ manifesto a coloro, a 
cui mi piace che cio sia aperto;" 67 "non e bene a me dichiarare 
cotale dubitazione, acciocchi lo mio parlare sarebbe indarno, owero 
di soperchio;" 88 chi non £ di tanto ingegno, che per queste [divi- 
sional che son fatte la possa intendere, a me non displace se la mi 
lascia stare: chi certo io temo d'avere a troppi comunicato ii suo 
intendimento."* 9 In one episode this intellectual condescension mo- 
tivates a scene, written, it would seem, not without conscious humor. 
After assuring himself that the ungentle gentlest one is not with 
them, Dante joins a group of ladies, all witnesses of his discom- 
fitures. 70 Some were smiling; some regarding him with silent curi- 
osity; some, after consulting together, deputed one of their number 
to put the great question: Why, to what end, did he love madonna, 
since he could not endure her presence? Surely, it must be a 
strange one! Eager curiosity is written on every face. And he 
answers unsmilingly : Ladies, the end of my desires, my bliss, was 
her greeting. That has failed me. So now my lord Love, by his 
grace, has set my bliss in that which cannot fail me. The ladies 
are mystified. What does he mean? They eagerly discuss his 

66 Their friendship began in 1283. Cf . V. N. iii, 102-104. 

• e * Boccaccio, Decam. VI, be. 

"xxarix, J?-**. 

• 8 xiv,io8-ni. 

•• xix, 150-154. 

T0 xviii. 
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answer among themselves ; and like pattering rain mixed with softly 
falling snow are their crepitating syllables and sighs of resigned be- 
wilderment. Finally, their spokeswoman plucks up courage again 
to ask : Please, where did he say his bliss was ? And Dante answers : 
In words that praise her. Another poser. But this time the tormen- 
tor of curiosity gets a Roland for his Oliver. The exasperated lady 
retorts promptly : Evidently, since his words had all been about him- 
self, they must have had a secret meaning! And Dante is silenced. 

If the reporter of this situation failed to see the humor in it, the 
more's the pity. But there is seriousness in it, too. In fact, it is 
the very crux and turningpoint of the whole spiritual drama. But 
Dante teases the reader no less than the inquisitive ladies. " Non 
domandar piu che utile ti sia." 

Why then does this self-assured, disdainful spirit mask itself 
under a humble profession of immaturity of mind and relative illit- 
eracy? There was, I think, a good and dramatic reason. Dante 
in the Convivio is speaking of himself when he had just crossed the 
threshold of manhood, the " temperate and virile " age, the age when 
reason gradually comes into full activity. Whereas youth sees 
truth as in a dream, veiled in images of sense and imagination, man- 
hood increasingly views truth face to face, — or at least more nearly 
face to face, — in general and abstract ideas. In this sense, the 
further words of St. Paul apply : " Videmus nunc per speculum in 
aenigmate : tunc autem facie ad f aciem. Nunc cognosco ex parte : 
time autem cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum." 71 In the spirit of 
that distinction Dante "spoke" in the Convivio as well as in the 
Vita Nuova. In addition to this ground of the decorum of the 
'character/ there was another. Dante's turning from Beatrice to 
the donna pietosa was turning, of course, from an old love to a new. 
Accordingly, ' Philosophy/ of which in the Convivio she is made 
the symbol, should also, in consistency, be a new thing in Dante's 
life. To admit that he had all along been studying it, would be to 
spoil his allegory. The " donna pietosa " would not be offering her 
consolation after Beatrice's death, but long before it. 

The artificiality of this supposed confession of ignorance, truly 
astonishing in a man of Dante's genius and age and intellectual as- 

71 / Cor. xiii, 12. Cf. supra, p. 102. 
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sociations, is further borne out by another and, I believe, unnoticed 
detail. The two books that, he said, opened his mind to new ranges 
of thought were Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy and Cicero's 
Friendship. Now the "consolation" of the donna pietosa, who 
was Philosophy, was given through her " friendship." " Filosofia 
non e altro che amistanza a Sapienza." 72 His love of the donna 
pietosa, being purely intellectual, was itself such true friendship. 78 
His love was subdued to the likeness of hers : " . . . io fatto amico 
di questa Donna di sopra nella verace sposizione nominata, comin- 
ciai ad amare e a odiare secondo Tamore e l'odio suo." 74 Now will 
anyone contend that Dante was unaware of this curiously ingenious 
correspondence, so neatly rounding out his allegorical scheme? 
And is it likely that so perfectly adjusted a correspondence was 
fortuitous? Is it not in keeping with Dante's symbolizing and 
schematic habit of mind, of his ' chess-master's ' mind, that he should 
fit the ' Consolation of Philosophy ' to the consolation of the Donna 
who was 1 Philosophy,' and the 1 Friendship ' to the bond between 
her and himself, which was in the Convivio, book of her praise, 
elaborately defined as friendship? If anyone object that the as- 
sumption impute to Dante an uncandid juggling with fact, I can 
only reply that the identification itself of the donna pietosa of the 
Vita Nuova with the Lady Philosophy of the Convivio is as palpable 
a juggling of the facts as presented by himself in the former book. 
Nor would the charge disturb Dante. For in neither work is he 
actually sticking to fact, but using facts — the facts of his own life 
and experience — for an artistic structure of edifying fiction. That 
is the poet's method as contradistinguished from the theologian's 
method. 75 The ground is now cleared, I believe, for the answer to 
the more fundamental question concerning the twenty-fifth chapter 
of the Vita Nuova: what did Dante mean by it? What is the real 
significance of that lengthy and seemingly trivial digression from 
the narrative ? Let us reconsider the main argument. 

7 * Conv. Ill, xi, 58-59. 
« Conv. Ill, iii, 84-91. 
" Conv. IV, i, 18-22. 

15 Conv. II, i, 36-41. «Even by Dante's own statement, he had read the Con- 
solatio Philosophiae and the De Amicitia before the date of composition of the 
Vita Nuova. And the influence of both works appears, I think, in the libelk). 
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"Dunque se noi vedemo, che li poete hanno parlato a le cose 
inanimate si come se avessero senso e ragione, e f attele parlare in- 
sieme; e non solamente cose vere, ma cose non vere (cio e che detto 
hanno, di cose le quali non son, che parlano, e detto che molti acci- 
denti parlano, si come se fossero sustanzie ed uomini) ; degno e '1 
dicitore per rima di fare lo simigliante, ma non senza ragione alcuna 
ma con ragione, la quale poi sia possibile ad aprire per prosa." 

The specifications of this comprehensive statement cover much 
more than the point ostensibly at issue, — Dante's personification of 
Love. It is asserted that vernacular poets, "dicitori per rima" 
may do what Latin poets, "poete," have done. Latin poets have 
personified real but inanimate things, also unreal things — such as 
" accidents " or qualities. They have talked with these personifica- 
tions; they have also made these personifications talk together as if 
they were human beings. But poets have not so dramatized per- 
sonifications frivolously, but meaningly; and the rational meaning 
could be expounded in unfigurative prose. Dante is not content 
with this already emphasized insistence upon the requirement of a 
reasoned meaning behind any dramatic use of personified abstrac- 
tions or inanimate things. After citing the authority of the ancient 
poets, he reiterates the requirement. 

" E accio che non ne pigli alcuna baldanza persona grossa, dico 
che ne li poete parlano cosi sanza ragione, ne quelli che rimano 
deono parlare cosi, non avendo alcuno ragionamento in loro di 
quello che dicono; pero che grande vergogna sarebbe a colui che 
rimasse cose sotto vesta di figura o di colore retorico, e domandato 
non sapesse denudare le sue parole da cotale vesta, in guisa che 
avessero verace intendimento. E questo mio primo amico ed io ne 
sapemo bene di quelli che cosi rimano stoltamente." 

Again, it may be well to begin with the last statement. Who are 
these gross and presumptuous persons who rhyme "stoltamente," 
incompetent to expound, if called upon, the " true meaning " (verace 
intendimento) of their poems? Dante himself seems to answer 
the question in another work. " Et ideo confiteatur eorum stultitia, 
qui arte scientiaque immunes, de solo ingenio confidentes, ad summa 
summe canenda prorumpunt; a tanta praesuntuositate desistant, et 
si anseres naturali disidia sunt, nolint astripetam aquilam imitari." 76 

™ V. E. II, iv, 77-82. Cf . Horace, Ars Poet, 295 ff., 408 ff. 
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"Innocent of art and science," — this is the venom of the charge 
against these presumptuous geese. But what do " art and science," 
essential requirements of a "poet," imply? "Art is clear. It is, 
as Dante calls it in the Vita Nuova itself, " Tarte del dire parole per 
rima.'* 77 In this art Dante hails Horace, for his Ars Poetica, his 
" Poetria" 18 as "magister noster." 79 As master of the poetic art, 
Horace's principal business was with the formal side of poetry, — 
with its outside, in fact. He was the master-tailor of its " garment 
of figure and rhetorical color." 80 But he was also understood to in- 
culcate the second and substantial requirement of " scientia." The 
purpose of poetry was to teach through pleasing : 

Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 
Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 81 

And Horace says : 

Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons: 
Rem tibi Socratioae poterunt ostendere chartae, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 82 

It is, I think, in the spirit of these lines of Horace, modified and 
enriched no doubt by many other contributory influences, that Dante 
opposes the true poet, "astripeta aquila," to those who "rimano 
stoltamente," "anseres." "Caveat ergo quilibet, et discernat ea 
quae dicimus; et quando tria haec [salus, amor, et virtus] pure can- 
tare intendit, vel quae ad ea directe et pure sequuntur, prius Helicone 
potatus, tensis fidibus adsumat secure plectrum et cum more incipiat. 
Set cantionem, atque discretionem hanc, sicut decet, facere, hoc 
opus et labor est; quoniam nunquam sine strenuitate ingenii et artis 

77 iii, 70. 

w V. E. II, iv, 35. 
»• V. E. II, iv, 33. 

80 In point of fact, the poetics accepted by Dante and his generation was a 
complicated contamination — and confusion— of many sources; but the simplified 
statement in the text is sufficiently exact for present needs. 

81 LI. 333-334- Query if Horace's use of " dicere " in this passage is one of 
Dante's warrants for his use of " dire " as equivalent to " poetare " ? 

82 LI. 309-311. 
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assiduitate scientiarumque habitu fieri potest. 88 Et ii sunt quos 
poeta Aeneidorutn sexto dilectos Dei et ab ardente virtute sublimatos 
ad aethera deorumque filios vocat, quamquam figurate loquatur." 84 
Now chief among these " sons of God," astripetae aquilae, is 



And these five — Virgil "altissimo poeta," Homer, Horace, Ovid, 
Lucan — received him, Dante says in proud self-confidence, as 
" sesto tra cotanto senno." 86 The same five he cites as his authori- 
ties in Vita Nuova, xxv. It is likely that he had then learned in 
their "school" only the rhetorical device of occasional and purely 
formal personification? What had lifted them eagle-like to the 
stars was not "strenuitas ingenii" alone, not "strenuitas ingenii 
et artis assiduitas " alone, but these two and " scientiarum habitus " 
all three. Theirs was the " habit," that is, the command, of various 
sciences, but more especially of that science of sciences, Philosophy, 
implied in Horace's prescription of the " Socratic pages," wherein 
is most fully taught " salutem, amorem, et virtutem." Indeed, in 
the Banquet Socrates says that Love is " the only subject of which 
I profess to have any knowledge." 87 Of course, "salus" and 
" virtus " are involved in the Socratic conception of " amor " ; and 
it will at once be seen how Dante could have found authorisation 
even in Horace himself, "master of the art of poetry," for the 
limitation, in a deeply philosophical sense, not only for the rhymer, 
but for the most learned poet, to the theme of Love. Thus charac- 
teristically, the adolescent of the Vita Nuova builded better than he 
knew. His instinct "contra coloro, che rimano sopr'altra matera 
che amoroso," was right. And his reason — "con cio sia cosa che 

88 Cf. also Horace: 



la bella scuola 
Di quei signor deiraltissimo canto, 
Che sopra gli altri com'aquila vola. 8 



85 



Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
Quaesitum est: ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opera res, et con jurat amice. 



8 * V. E. II, iv, 63-76. 

85 Inf. iv, 94-96. 

86 lb., 102. 

87 Ed. Stephens, p. 177. 
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cotale modo di parlare fosse dal principio trovato per dire d* Amore " 
— was right also, — though in a sense widely different from that 
which his immature intelligence intended. The great Five — for 
him first in time and importance — had been indeed "dicitori 
d'Amore" in the broad Socratic sense, that is, in the "verace in- 
tendimento ,, underneath the "fictio rethorica " 88 of their poetry. 
Even as a schoolboy Dante must have been told that the "true 
meaning " of the great poets of antiquity was the moral and reli- 
gious message behind the " fictio rethorica," the " verita ascosa sotto 
bella menzogna." 89 Every popular preacher would have told him 
the same thing about Scripture, — except that the Scriptural narra- 
tive was also true, not " fictio " or menzogna." 90 When therefore 
Dante offers for the enlightenment of any one "puzzled in any part 
of this my little book " 91 the precedent and procedure of the Aeneid, 
Pharsalia, Odyssey, Remedio Amoris and Horace's Satires, 92 he 
must have realized that his assertion of a "verace intendimento " 
presented " sotto vesta di figura o di colore retorico, — i.e. of inani- 
mate things represented as talking and acting, — and "possibile ad 
aprire per prosa," would certainly be understood by any contem- 
porary " persona degna di dichiararle ogni dubitazione," as a decla- 
ration of allegory. Indeed, Dante frequently uses the term " figura " 
as equivalent of itself to allegory. Interpreting himself the allegory 
of Lucan's Pharsalia, he says: "... Marzia s'intende la nobile 
Anima; e potemo cosi ritrarre la figura a veritb." 93 Again, since 
everybody should know what true nobility is, he says he has ex- 
plained it in his canzone directly and literally, without any veil of 
allegory : " E perocche in questa Canzone s'intende a remedio cosi 
necessario, non era buono sotto alcuna figura parlare. . . . Non 
sara mestiere nella sposizione di costei alcuna allegoria aprire, ma 
solamente la sentenza secondo la lettera ragionare. ,,Q4 Isidore for- 

88 " [Poesis] nihil aliud est quam fictio rethorica, in musicaque posita." V. £. 
II, iv, 19-20. 

89 Conv. II, i, 25. Cf . St. Thomas on the " fabula," below, p. 147. 

90 Cf. Conv. II, i, 36-41. • 

91 V. N. xxv, 98-100. 

92 "Orazio satiro" (Inf. iv, 89). The Ars Poetica is, of course, directly- 
doctrinal. 

98 Conv. IV, xxviii, 102-104. 

94 Conv. IV, i, 83-85, 80-92. For other instances, cf. Conv. I, ii, 126; II, xiii, 
57 ; IV, ix, 101 ; xxiv, 62 ; xxviii, 98 ; V. E. I, ii, 55. 
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mulates the common medieval conception that true poetry was by 
definition allegorical, in words strikingly like Dante's: "Officium 
autem poetae in eo est ut ea, quae vere gesta sunt, in alias species 
obliquis figurationibus cum decoro aliquo conversa transducant" 95 
Exactly what difference there might have been in the terms " colore 
retorico" as used by Dante and "cum deconi aliquo" as used by 
Isidore it is difficult to say. In classical usage itself there is vague- 
ness and confusion; but medieval rhetoricians confounded confu- 
sion. 96 But enough has been said, I think, to render indubitable 
the conclusion that the twenty-fifth chapter of the Vita Nuova 
amounts to a declaration and justification of allegory as basis of 
the plan of the book. So considered, the digression is no longer 
trifling and irrelevant, but has an analogous justification to canto 
xi of the Inferno and cantos xvii-xviii of the Purgatory, — although 
of course Virgil's discourses on the theoretic basis of the two king- 
doms of the other world are more artistically introduced. 

But if the method of the Vita Nuova is allegory, it should fol- 
low by Dante's own definition that the literal story is a "fictio 
rethorica " or " bella menzogna." 97 This is how poetry differs from 

98 Etymologiae, VIII, vii, 10 (ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911). Cf. Petrarch's 
elaborate definition in Ep. Sen. xii, 2. 

96 Thus Brunetto Latini in his treatment of Rhetoric (Trisqr, III, i) fol- 
lows in the main the De Inventione of Cicero, but shows in many details other 
influences. For him "rhetorical color" (color de rectorique) is a specifically 
technical term denoting eight devices for expanding or developing matter of 
discourse. He calls them (1) aornement, (2) tour, (3) comparison, (4) clamor, 
(5) fainture, (6) trespas, (7) demonstrance, (8) doublement Such use of the 
term "color" is of course quite foreign to Cicero. In fact, I have been unable 
to ascertain what authority Brunetto could have had for it. Hawes (Pastime 
of Pleasure, IX, i) uses " coloure," as Dante " figura," for allegory itself. Inci- 
dentally, the collection of " figures or rhetorical colors " is apparently a conven- 
tional one. So Chaucer (House of Fame, 858-859) : 

Figures of poetrie. 
Or coloures of rethorik. 

Pecock (Repressor, etc, II, xviii, 256) : " Colouris and figures of Speech." 
Again, the legal tradition of "colores," illustrated by Seneca (e. g., Controverses, 
I, i, 16-21), as kinds of defence, including dramatic presentation of the defendant 
in character favorably motivated, would bring the connotation of the term close 
to that of " decorum " as intending fitting presentation of character according to 
age, sex, profession, and the like. And this direction of meaning leads towards 
Ethopoeia. (See below, p. 127 1 * 1 .) The whole matter calls for investigation. 
91 Conv. II, i, 20-25. 
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theology; for the literal story which covers the underlying truth 
of Scripture is itself true. And Dante follows the poet's way. 98 
Romantic readers will doubtless cry out against the idea of calling 
the story of Dante and Beatrice a fiction. Perhaps they may be 
somewhat mollified by a distinction. The story itself may not be 
a fiction, but only Dante's way of telling it. The hero of the story, 
as Dante told it, is a fictio rethorica so far as he is made to conform 
to the character of the " noble " or normal Adolescent as defined by 
the masters of Rhetoric, and summed by Dante himself in Convivio, 
Book IV, Chapters xxiv-xxv. The same process of theoretic typi- 
fication is applied to Beatrice, but in the superlative degree. He is 
a noble or normal youth; she is a noblest (gentilissima) or super- 
normal, therefore miraculous," youth. She represents the very 
perfection of the type, the terminus ad quern of youth's potentiality. 
While still on earth, she is the adolescent of heaven, ready in char- 
acter and destiny to cross soon the threshold of her second-age, and 
to change life temporal for life eternal. 100 That threshold crossed 
of her eternal " second age," her eternal gioventute, she became the 
more for him what " gioventute " signifies, — his guide to perfection. 
" La seconda [etade] si chiama Gioventute, cioe eta die puo giovare, 
cioe perfezione dare; e cosi s'intende perfetta, che nullo puo dare 
se non quello ch'egli ha." 101 " La scienza e l'ultima perfezione della 
nostra anima ;" 102 therefore " scienza," knowledge, is the perfection 
to which she leads him, and knowledge the perfection she must 
have. But in heaven become actually, as on earth she had been 
potentially, one with the angels, she shares the knowledge of the 
angels, which is of God. Therefore, the love which this knowledge 
begets in her, and through her in Dante, is love of God. Love of 

•«/&., 36-41. 

•• V. N. xxx, 39 : " . . . ella era un nove, cioe un miracolo." 

100 Cf . Purg. xxx, 124^125 : 

Si tosto come in su la soglia fui 

Di mia seconda etade, e mutai vita. . . . 

Dante came to his earthly " second age " in the same year, 1290, as Beatrice came 
to her heavenly " second age." 

101 Conv. IV, xxiv, 4-8. 
10 » Conv. I, i, 8. 
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God is then the " verace intendimento " of the Love personified of 
the Vita Nuova, the " dictator " of all that Dante " dice." 108 

The " fiction " by which the real Bice Portinari is transformed 
into a supernormal, and therefore miraculous, type, is, I think, 
given a still more specific color. In her human adolescence, her 
earthly " first age/' she is assimilated to an angel incarnate. From 
the beginning this idea is insinuated. He calls her as a child " questa 
angiola giovanissima," 104 one who, in the words of Homer, "non 
parea figliuola d'uom mortale, ma di dio." 10B Later, when people 
saw her passing by "coronata e vestita d'umiltade," many would 
say, he tells us : " Questa non e f emina, anzi e uno de li bellissimi 
angeli del cielo." 106 Again, on the first anniversary of her death, 
he tells how he drew her portrait as an angel. 107 Now Dante might 
offer a certain realistic justification for so exalting the real Beatrice. 
According to his theory, the scale of life is almost continuous from 
lowest brute to highest angel. "E cosi e da porre e da credere 
fermamente, che sia alcuno [uomo] tanto nobile e di si alta con- 
dizione, che quasi non sia altro che angelo, altrimenti non si con- 
tinuerebbe la umana spezie da ogni parte, che esser non pud." 108 
But Dante goes further. He conforms his heroine to a type not a 
little lower than the angels, but to one higher than they. I mean 
the Virgin Mary. In all Dante's writings she is, I think, more con- 
stantly present in his mind than is commonly recognized. In the 
Divina Commedia, alpha and omega of his redemption, she, first 
pitying his plight, directed Lucia to call Beatrice to his aid. 109 Her 
intercession wins for him the ultimate vision of the Godhead. 110 
And St. Bernard was chosen for third and most exalted guide, be- 
cause he 

108 Cf. Mon. Ill, iv, 87-91 : " Nam quamquam scribae divini eloquii multi 
sint, unicus tarn en dictator est Deus, qui beneplacitum suum nobis per moltorum 
calamos explicare dignatus est" 

10 * V. N. ii, 46-47. 

105 lb. 50-51. 

loe xxvi, 12-17. 

107 xxxv, 4-6. 

108 Conv. Ill, vii, 83-^88. 

109 Inf. ii, 94-108. 

110 Par. xxxii, 145-148; xxxiii. 
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Abbelliva di Maria 
Come del sole Stella mattutina. 111 

Beatrice is for Dante as a tender mother to whom, frightened, he 
turns for protection : 

Oppresso di stupore, alia mia guida 

Mi volsi, come parvol che ricorre 

Sempre cola dove piu si confida; 
E quella, come madre che soccorre 

Subito al figlio pallido ed anelo 

Con la sua voce che il suol ben disporre, 
Mi disse, etc. 112 

So Mary is the protecting mother of all sinners : " Sicut enim pueru- 
lus timens canem, fugit et clamat ad matrem, sic quicumque vehe- 
menter tentatur et timet morsum diaboli vel cujuscumque tentationis, 
per orationem refugere debet ad matrem pietatis." 113 As a helpful 
sister, Beatrice expounds to Dante her truth. 114 She represents in 
this aspect Sapientia Dei. So Mary is " improportionabilis sapien- 
tia . . . Hanc sapientiam debemus ad consilium Salomonis vocare 
sororem nostramV 116 Yet again, Dante is enamored of Beatrice as 
a lady loving and lovely. She is his " arnica." And so is Mary to 
be loved : 

" Diligenda est Maria, quia diligit diligentes se . . . Ut amator 
ejus de ea dicere valeat illud Sapientiae, viii, 2 . . . Hanc amavi 
corde, et exquisivi, id est, ex toto corde mio quaesivi, studendo in 
Scripturis quae de ea loquuntur, investigando diligenter magnalia 
ejus, de ea meditando, ipsam jugiter exorando, ad ejus honorem 
operando, ut honeste ei deserviam a meretriciis voluptatibus meip- 
sum sollicite observando. Et quaesivi sponsam mihi earn assumere, 
id est, illam amore casto fructuoso et individuo mihi copulavi. Et 
talis dilectio spiritualis est, non carnalis. Et amator foetus sum 
formae illius, id est, illius formosissimae, cui dicit sponsus: Tota 
pulchra es, arnica mea, et macula non est in te! n 16 

The passage is an epitome of Dante's aspiration towards Beatrice. 

111 Par. xxxii, 107-108. " Stella matutina " is one of the special appellations 
of Mary. Cf. Albert. Mag., De laud. B. Mar. Virg., I, iii, 3. 

112 Par. xxii, 1-7. 

"* Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, i, 26. 
114 E. g., Par. iv, 100 ; vii, 58 ; vii, 130. 

Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar. f Par. Sal. 1. 
" e De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, iii, 4. 
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Especially appealing to adolescents, to all in their vita nuova, is 
Mary. So Albertus interprets Solomon, Cantic. i, 2: "Oleum 
effusum nomen tuum: ideo adolescentulae dilexerunt te . . . ideo 
adolescentulae, id est, fideles animae quae exuto veteri homine cum 
suis actibus novum induerunt, 117 et ideo novellae per gratiam . . . 
dilexerunt te nimis, id est, vehementer." 118 Albertus feels bound 
to explain the feminine gender : " Et nota, quod ideo genere f oemi- 
neo dicitur : Adolescentulae, quia ferventius amant quam adolescen- 
tuli: et quia commendantur ab humilitate et foecunditate. Istae 
etiam dicuntur filiae Jerusalem supernae: quia fide, spe, et desiderio 
tendunt ad pacis aeternae visionem." 119 The text would preemi- 
nently apply to Beatrice. But Albertus hastens to apply it in degree 
to male adolescents also: "Ideo quoque ab adolescentulis beata 
Virgo merito diligitur." 120 Moreover, by his love for the ado- 
lescent Beatrice the adolescent Dante would be converted to her like- 
ness, for " nota," writes Albertus, " quod dilectio dicitur quasi duos 
ligans, diligentem videlicet rei quam diligit, id est amantem amato : 
est enim amor amantis et amati quasi quaedam unio potissimum in 
bonis, et naturaliter illud quod amatur, in sui naturam suum con- 
vertit amatorem." 121 

Again, the personified Sapientia of the Convivio is assimilated 
to Mary as possessing all human knowledge and wisdom. 122 And 
Mary also invites to a "convivium pinguium, id est, omnimodae 
satietatis," 128 and she "pastum subministrat famelicis et potum 
sitientibus." 124 

Once more, she is the symbol, the spiritual microcosm, of the 
true Monarchy, presenting in herself the perfect hierarchy and cor- 

117 That is, vita nuova in the sense of regeneration. 

118 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., I, ii, 3. 
™lb. 

™Ib. II, iii, 4. 
IV, xvii, 1. 

Cf . Albert. Mag., Mariale, XCVI-CCXXII. Cf . De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., 
I, v, 3 : " Propter hanc convenientiam et multiplicem unionem inter Martam et 
divinam sapientiam, fere omnia quae dicuntur de divina sapientia, exponi possunt 
de Maria, et ei eadem attribuuntur." 

i2» De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vii, 1. 

***Ib. II, i, 28. 
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relation of powers spiritual and temporal prescribed by Dante in 
the De Monorchia. 12 * 

Let me say again that I in no wise intend to deny the reality of 
Beatrice. Her character is assimilated to that of Mary, but not 
lost in that. Mary is " figured " in her as according to the theo- 
logians Mary was figured in Abigail, Judith, Esther, 126 and others. 
Thus, for example : 

Notat Esther cor humile, Designat Esther igitur 

Cor contritum humiliter, Te, quo nunquam humilior 

Cor dulce, cor amabile, In creaturis legitur 

Cor diligens veraciter, Fuisse, nec suavior, 

Cor contemplans sublimiter. . . . Pulchrior, amabilior, 

Dulcior nulla dicitur. 
Et propter hoc sublimior 
Esse nulla te noscitur. 

These women, remaining of course real historical personages, are 
at the same time "ombriferi prefazii 99 of Mary. Praise of them is 
therefore implicitly praise of her. So, as I conceive, is it with 
Dante's praise of Beatrice. Again, Bonaventura addresses the 
Virgin : 

In Scripturis. figurata 
Multis locis ostenderis, 
Aenigmatibus monstrata. . . . 12T 

125 Cf. Idem, XI, i, i: "Maria civitas, quae dicitur quasi civium unitas, id 
est, sensualitatis et rationis plena concord ia. Cives hujus civitatis sanctae cogi- 
tationes, devotae affectiones, f erven tia desideria, et hujusmodi, quae omnia 
tendebant ad ilium unum quod est necessarium. Regebantur etiam cives isti 
consilio Spiritus sancti: quia cives consilio sunt regendi, et adversarii fugandi 
et f ugiendi. Bene etiam civium unitas : quia nec ibi caro concupiscebat adversus 
spiritum, nec spiritus adversus carnem, nec aliquid rebellionis, aut contradictionis 
in corpore ejus vel anima, cum esset etiam area Noe, in qua omnia animalia, id 
est, motus sensualitatis fuerunt pacifica: et ideo summus habitator ibi pacifice 
hospitatus est, et ibi in pace f actus locus ejus." Hence, since Mary is " figured " 
in Beatrice, the applicability of Jeremiah's lament, with which Dante announces 
Beatrice's death (V. N. xxix), and his letter to the "principi de la terra" on the 
same text. Albertus applies it to Mary herself at death of Christ, Bibl. Mar., 
Lam. Jer., 1. 

126 Cf., e. g., Bonaventura, Laus B. V. Mar. xiii-xv {Op. Omn., Paris, 1868, 
XIV, pp. 185-187). 
" T lb., p. 181. 
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So in Dante's writings, praise of the Virgin is constantly offered 
enigmatically in symbol, allusion, etc. But the matter, which I be- 
lieve so fundamental for the understanding of Dante, calls for ex- 
tended treatment. For the moment it is sufficient to give a few 
general illustrations. 

In the Vita Nuova, Beatrice is persistently associated with the 
Virgin. Dante watches her listening to "words of the Queen of 
glory," 128 — that glory which ere long she will be called to share 
" sotto Tinsegna di quella reina benedetta Maria, lo cui nome fu in 
grandissima reverenza nelle parole di questa Beatrice beata." 129 
And Beatrice's place shall be 

nel ciel de l'umiltate, ov'e Maria. 180 

This heaven is 

oltre la spera, che piu larga gira, 181 

or, in other words, is the Empyrean. And the Empyrean figures 
Mary, 132 who is above all the angels, constituting by herself a fourth 
hierarchy. 133 When, therefore, Dante at the beginning of his 
libello speaks of Beatrice as " la gloriosa donna de la mia mente, la 
qual fu da molti chiamata Beatrice, li quali non sapeano che si 
chiamare," 134 there is a triple meaning in his words. First, taking 
" mente " as " memory," we may understand the real Bice Portinari. 
Secondly, taking " mente " as " mind," we may understand Beatrice 
as idealized, or normalized, into the type of noblest youth, the ter- 
minus of all human potentialities. Mary is just that, — "terminus 
haereditatis nostrae," 136 and specifically noblest of the noble: "... 
beatissima Virgo in omnibus, in quibus nobilitas consideratur, in 
summo invenitur. 136 Therefore, thirdly, by the "glorious lady" 

128 V. N. v, 1-3. 

129 xxix,8-n. 

180 xxxv, 44. 

181 xlii, 47. 

182 Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar., Lib. Cen. 1: " Coelum, scilicet empyreum, per 
quod intelligitur Domina mundi, Virgo Maria." Cf. De Laud. B. Afar. Virg., 
VII, i, for full symbolic elaboration. 

188 Albert Mag., Mariale cli. 
184 ii, 5-8. 

"5 Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar., Lib. Jos. 1. 
188 lb., Cant. Cantic. 13. 
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who was ever in Dante's " mind," we may understand Mary. Nat- 
urally, those who addressed his lady as Beatrice, would not know 
this. By the same token, when Dante appeals to " la donna de la 
cortesia" as her " fedele," 187 he meant Beatrice, no doubt, but also 
behind Beatrice Mary, to whose mercy Dante was to appeal again in 
paradise through her " fedele" St. Bernard. 188 And as if to mark 
the association, Dante appeals to Christ as lord of the same qual- 
ity, — "sire de la cortesia." 189 

Thus the libello of the Vita Nuova, which may itself be ren- 
dered ' the Book of Youth/ is a " rhetorical fiction " in which there 
are two principal characters, — Noble Youth represented by the 
spokesman Dante, Angelic Youth — or Superangelic Youth — repre- 
sented by Beatrice, and a third character, personification of the bond 
between them. Or, to put the matter more scholastically : the Book 
of Youth presents Youth in its " matter," Dante, and in its " form," 
Beatrice, which latter by its active principle, Love, actualizes, " re- 
duce in atto," the potentialities of the former. 140 The human 
reality of Dante and Beatrice is lost only so far as their characters, 
as presented, are accommodated to type. Each is really in degree 
a fit representative of the type or quality intended. It is Dante's 
characteristic method. 141 Thus Cato, he says, in Lucan's Pharsalia 

11T xii, 10. 

1,8 Par. xxxiii, 16-21. 

xl, 12-13. 
"° Cf . V. N. xx, 27-37. 

141 In the Convivio (III, ix, 17-20), Dante calls dramatic personification 
* prosopopea 99 : "e una figura questa, quando alle cose inanimate si parla, che 
si chiama dalli rettorici Prosopopea; ed usanla moko spesso li poeti." This 
statement follows closely that of Isidore (Etymologiarum, Lib. II, xiii) : " Pro- 
sopoeia est, cum inanimalium et persona et sermo fingitur . . . quod et tragoedis 
usitatum et in orationibus frequentissime invenitur." Isidore continues by 
defining the figure "ethopoeia": "Ethopoeim vero illam vocamus, in qua 
hominis personam ftngimus pro exprimendis affectibus aetatis, studii, fortunae, 
laetitiae, sexus, maeroris, audaciae . . . cum feminae sermo simulator, sexui 
convenire debet oratio : iam vero odoleseentis et senis . . . diversa oratio dicenda 
est ... In quo genere dictionis ilia sunt maxime cogitanda, quis loquatur et 
apud quern, de quo et ubi et quo tempore : quid egerit, quid acturus sit, aut quid 
pati possit, si haec consulta neclexerifc" Dante sees the "ardent spirit" of 
Isidore in the heaven of the Sun (Par. x, 181), and probably knew the popular 
" Etymologiae" But in any case, the classical rhetorical device of "ethopoeia" 
was widely current in the middle ages. (Cf. G. Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunsi, 
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signifies God, not that Cato ceases to be Cato, but — "quale uomo 
terreno piu degno fu di significare Iddio, che Catone? Certo 
nullo." 142 Again, what is true of the characters is true in principle 
also of the action in which they play their parts. It appears to be, 
and probably is, true as fact. At the same time, episodes and inci- 
dents are in their selection, ordering, and treatment, accommodated 
to the logic of the underlying " scientia." Evidences of this doctor- 
ing of actual past experience are numerous, and "manifest to the 
most simple." For instance, in Sonnet I, ostensibly record of actual 
experience, Love was not seen to carry Beatrice " towards heaven." 
The addition was allegorically useful. Similarly, in Sonnet v there 
is no hint of a simulated love ; in Ballata i, no hint of the antecedent 
vision; in Sonnet xiv, no hint of the symbolic relation between 
Beatrice and Christ. The term " beatitudine," of prime importance 
in connection with the symbolism of the name of Beatrice, appears 
in no poem. The appositeness of the symbol " Nine " is made pos- 
sible only by manifest wrenching of fact. I have already referred 
to the strain on the reader's credulity made by Dante's presentment 
of the episode of the " ladies of defence." Similarly hard to accept 
is the asserted implication of an originally intended praise of Bea- 
trice in Sonnets iii and iv, and Canzone iv. In fine, the Vita Nuova 
is presented by Dante not exactly as " Wahrheit und Dichtung aus 

Berlin, 1885, pp. 292-293.) The notion would substantiate from another angle 
Dante's treatment of the normalized hero of the Vita Nuova. 

There is a curious bit of evidence leading to the supposition that the term 
" prosopopeia " itself implied to some degree allegory. As late as 1589, the 
author of The Arte of English Poesie defines prosopopeia thus : " But if ye wil 
faine any person with such features, qualities and conditions, or if ye wil attri- 
bute any humane quality, as reason or speech to dombe creatures or other insen- 
sible things, and do study (as one may say) to giue them a humane person, it is 
not Prosopographia, but Prosopopeia, because it is by way of fiction, and no 
prettier examples can be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of the rose 
translated out of French by Chaucer, describing the persons of auarice, enuie, 
old age, and many others, whereby much moralitie is taught." (Ed. Arber, p. 
246.) In the Vita Nuova, 'Dante' and 'Beatrice' are feigned persons in the 
sense explained, and Love is an "insensible thing" given reason and speech. 
The three characters as such, then, are instances of prosopopeia, in Puttenham's 
sense. Their dramatic interaction is allegory in Dante's sense, " whereby much 
moralitie is taught." It may be noted that Puttenham turns for his illustrations 
to the most famous allegorical poem of the middle ages. 

x « 2 Conv. IV, xxviii, 121-123. 
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meinem Leben," but rather as ' Wahrheit meines Lebens 9 accommo- 
dated to allegorical 'Dichtung.' Thus Dante meets the poet's re- 
quirement according to Horace 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 148 

' Dante/ as representing ' Adolescence/ sees truth, the " utile," 
as " one who dreams." So Beatrice later will declare : 

Ne impetrare spirazion mi valse, 
Con le quali ed in sogno ed altrimenti 
Lo rivocai ; si poco a lui ne calse. 144 

From God she obtained these " inspirations " ; and as has been seen, 
Love, the personified " dictator " of them, is in the last analysis one 
with God. The quality of the love which Beatrice's salutation 
awakens in Dante is charity, or divine love, 145 and the influence of 
charity descends upon man from the Holy Spirit, whose name is 
Love, and who is a Person, through the mediation of the angelic 
order of the Thrones, movers of the planet Venus. 146 Thus Dante's 
statement in Vita Nuova xxv, that " Amore non e per se si come 
sustanzia, ma e uno accidente in sustanzia," is both true and false. 
As inherent in all created beings, love is an " accident," but as the 
" proper name " of the Holy Spirit, Love signifies the third Person 
of the Trinity, a "sustanzia intelligente " in the highest. 146 * In so 
far, then, as the inspirations accorded to the noble Adolescent of the 
Vita Nuova " by dream or otherwise " have their original source in 
the Holy Spirit, they are prophetically true. At the same time, 
God, as the Holy Spirit or Love, "dictates" to his faithful ones, 
" f edeli d' Amore," according to their individual and present capacity. 
To ask for more than one can ' take in ' is not only presumptuous, 
but a demand which in itself is a self-contradiction. Therefore, 

141 Ars Poet. 343. In a transferred sense, the assurance holds for one who 
sings of Mary Virgin; for "summa utilitas est servire Mariae" (Albert. Mag., 
De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, i, 8) , and the Church salutes her as " sweetness " 
itself : " Salve, regina, mater misericordiae, vita, duke do, etc." (/&., IV, xxvii, 2.) 

144 Purg. xxx, 133-135. 

i« V. N. xi, 1-9. 

146 Conv. II, vi-vii. 

* 4 «* Cf. Aquinas, S. T. I, xxxvi, 1. 
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deeply considered, Horace's "utile" means that truth which is 
within our present power of comprehension. And so Love rebukes 
Adolescence, still immature of mind, for questioning beyond its 
power to understand : " Non domander piu che utile ti sia." 147 

Not only is the capacity of understanding of Youth imperfectly 
developed, but it is also subject to impediment raised by its " fervid 
and passionate" temper. Inordinate passion is an "adversary of 
reason," 148 blinding the eye of the mind. So intellectually blinded, 
man must judge by his lower faculties, which he shares with the 
brutes ; and is therefore, like them, led by appearances, not by truth. 
Inadequacy of reason is involuntary and inevitable, and to that in- 
adequacy God as Love tempers his inspirations. Youth can under- 
stand the dictation so far as that is " useful " for it. The impedi- 
ment of inordinate passion, on the other hand, is due to a perverse 
will. Youth has sufficient rational insight to see what is truly 
" useful " for it, since, as said, the " useful " is adjusted to its ca- 
pacity. Indeed, such merciful adjustment is made even for child- 
hood. Dominated though it was by the powerful passion of love, 
Dante's boyhood, his puerizia, was obedient to the counsel of reason 
in so far as it touched the " useful " ; " in quelle cose la ove cotal 
consiglio fosse utile a udire." 149 Also, by etymological definition, 
" puerizia " ought to be " pure." " Puer dicitur," says Isidorus, 
"... pro obsequio et fidei puritate, ut Dominus ad prophetam 
(Ierem. i, 7) : 'Puer meus es tu, noli timere/ dum iam Ieremias 
longe pueritiae excessisset annos." 160 Dante's boyish obedience to 
reason would conform to Aristotle's distinction, especially as phrased 
by Brunetto Latini: "La raisonable puissance est en .ij. manieres: 
une qui est raisonable veraiement, qui nos fait aprendre et conoistre 

147 V. N. xii, 40-41. Cf. I Cor. xii, 7 : " Unicuique datur manifestatio spiritus 
ad utilitatem"; also, Rom. xii, 3. Brunetto Latini'9 rendering gives the exact 
color of Dante's understanding of this text: "... l'Apostre nos enseigne en 
ceste maniere de aprendre, qui dit : Ne savoir plus que ne t'est besoing de savoir, 
mais pene toi de savoir a sobriety : c'est poi ne trop." Tr£sor, I, iv, 125 (ed. 
Chabaille, 1863, p. 172). 

148 V. N. xl, 1. Cf. Conv. Ill, x, 19-25: "... l'anima piu passionata piu si 
unisce alia parte concupiscibile, e piu abbandona la ragione: sicche allora non 
giudica come uomo la persona, ma quasi com'altro animate, pur secondo 1'appa- 
renza, non secondo la verita." 

V. N. ii, 53-59- 

160 Etytnologiarum, Lib. XI, ii, 11 (ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911). 
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et jugier; l'autre est apelee concupiscible, qui n'est pas raisonable 
vcraiement, mais cle est obediens a l'entendement, autressi comme 
li bons filz qui recoit le chatiement son pere et ne se revele contre 
lui." 151 Later in "fervid and passionate" adolescence, reason's 
needful counsel, though heard, was not followed. The youth, 
though not yet having attained the full self-mastery of reason, not 
yet "raisonable veraiement/' followed his self-will. 162 Such dis- 
obedience, because deliberate and voluntary, was blameworthy and 
punishable. Yet in so far as there is in noble Youth the sense of 
shame, after a blameworthy act is felt a "bitterness" which evokes 
contrition for the act committed, and inhibits like acts thereafter. 153 
So by discipline of experience, and the grace of God, noble Youth 
comes at last to manhood, and self-mastery, when in degree he is 
" crowned and mitred " over himself. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the " true meaning," the " verace in- 
tendimento," morally speaking, of the Vita Nuova. And Dante 
feigns to have first come to understanding of this " true meaning," 
in the language of reason, of his youthful experience, when he 
crossed the threshold of manhood, the age of reason. The Convivio 
is the development, in terms of abstract reason, of this " true mean- 
ing " of a love-experience, recorded in certain canzoni. The heroine 
of the second work, the work of his " second age," is accordingly 
not the " glorified " Beatrice, whose love was, like that of the angels, 
inspired by immediate knowledge of God, but of the donna pietosa, 
who, as a lady " gentle and sage," but human, therefore fitly typi- 
fied a love which also was inspired by knowledge of God, but such 
as is within the capacity of human reason, subject to the impediment 

* M Trisor, II, i, 8. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. I, end. 

181 When Dante oompares his insight in his " vita nuova " to that of one who 
dreams (Conv. II, xiii, 26), he may have intended moral cloudiness as well as 
intellectual. Brunetto Latini had written : " Et li horn sages qui euvre selonc sa 
science est semblables a celui qui veille ; et cil qui non cevre selonc sa science est 
semblables a celui qui dort ou a l'ivre; car en Tome est abimes des charnels 
desirriers, en quoi il ensevelit et noie et transglotist l'uevre de la raison; et est 
autressi comme de celui qui dort, car ses sens est liez en son cerebre por la 
vapor qui monte en sa teste; autressi comme li ivres, en cui est li sorplus dou 
vin qui abat le droit jugement." (Trisor, II, i, 39— Ed. Chabaille, 1863, p. 3*o.) 
Cf. Aristotle, Eth. VII, x. 

15 » Cf. Conv. IV, xxv, 103-11& 
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of mortality. 154 This justification by Dante of his "second love" 
is indeed a poetic " fiction," but one of a very different kind from 
that usually supposed. The real fiction lies in the implication of 
the Convivio that Dante's desire of the donna pietosa continued to 
be what it was at first. At first, by her paler likeness to Beatrice, 
she drew his mind not away from Beatrice, but back to Beatrice. 
There was no disloyalty in this comfort. And Dante illustrates 
the distinction by the pilgrims who go " per vedere quella imagine 
benedetta, la quale Gesu Cristo lascio a noi per esemplo de la sua 
bellissima figura." 156 Surely, their desire is pious and laudable. 
But not so, if they had gone to worship the ' Veronica ' for its own 
sake, as an idol. Just this Dante's desire of the donna pietosa be- 
came, — a desire for her herself, a worship not of the "imagine 
benedetta" left "per esemplo de la . . . bellissima figura" of the 
risen Beatrice, but an idol usurping the place of the true divinity. 
Now it apparently has not been noticed that the repetition of the 
episode in the Convivio does not extend to the point where the de- 
sire of the donna pietosa became " malvagio." Though he turned 
to her comforting full "thirty months," in all that time she was 
for him only the "imagine benedetta" of her "la quale gloriosa- 
mente mint nella faccia di Colui, qui est per omnia saecula bene- 
dictus." Consequently, in exact accord with his accustomed method 
of symbolization, Dante lets the donna pietosa stand for Philosophy. 
Beatrice, face to face with God, receives and transmits the true 
Light; the donna pietosa is the paler radiance of that light in the 
human mind. So Beatrice becomes Truth as revealed, or Theology; 
the donna pietosa, Truth as reasoned, or Philosophy, — personified 
after the formula of the Virgin considered as the sum of human 
Wisdom. 

What constitutes the " fiction " of the Convivio, then, is not a 
positive falsehood as literalist commentators would have it, but a 
suppressio veri, — a suppression, namely, of the second stage of the 
enamorment of the donna pietosa, when desire became inordinate, 

154 Cow. II, ix, 121-130. Cf. Brunetto Latini (after Aristotle), Trisor, II, 
i, 5 (p. 260) : " Biens par lui [*. e., per se] est beatitude, qui est nostre fin, a quoi 
nos entendons; bien par auttui sont les honors et les vertuz; car ces desire li 
horn por avoir beatitude." 
V. N. xli, 3-5. 
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and therefore vicious. To impute moral obliquity to Dante for this 
literary procedure is simply ignorant. He is not writing a matter- 
of-fact autobiography, but an allegorical fiction, in which his actual 
experience is just so much malleable material. 156 By a similar 
" fiction," the canzoni are accommodated also to the age and activity 
of reason, in spite of their " fervid and passionate 99 seeming, by 
declaring their original inspiration to have been the dictation of 
Virtue rather than of Passion. 167 Love is desire of the good, and 
the inspiration of Love is therefore of itself virtuous. Passion, if 
as implied in the present connection inordinate, is a moral defect in 
the person inspired by Love, not in the inspiration itself. Once 
more : this would be falsest casuistry, if we regard Dante as trying 
literally to exonerate himself by it. On the contrary, for the 
spokesman of "noble" Manhood, the assertion that his "dire," his 
speaking, after the dictation of Love is one with Virtue, is true, 
nay, must by definition be true. It is the kind of thing "Noble 
Manhood " is, namely, motivated by " loyalty, courtesy, love, forti- 
tude, temperance," 158 to which are to be superadded certain quali- 
ties demanded for "fedeles Mariae." 159 

Above all, the Book of Manhood, of Gioventute, strips truth of 
that vesture of "figure and rhetorical color" with which imagina- 
tive and sensuous Youth naturally envisages it. So the Convivio, 
book of Gioventute, fitly " giova," helps out, understanding of the 
Vita Nuova. 1 * 0 One truth is presented, but in one book clothed in 
" figure," in the other denuded of " figure." 

Needless to say, this one common truth is, broadly speaking, 
Christian doctrine according to " Catholic opinion." Dante never 
recognized or professed any other truth. But truth in "sacred 

156 A highly interesting modern parallel is Samuel Butler's The Way of All 
Flesh, Fact and fiction are freely mixed in the novel. " Both Ernest Pontifex 
and Edward Overton are portraits of Butler, the narrator being Butler as a 
man of sixty-five, and the hero being also Butler as a child, a boy, a youth, and 
a man." (Samuel Butler, by H. F. Jones, London, 1919, I, 21.) Incidentally, it 
would be fairly easy to treat the novel as an allegory, in Dante's sense, of the 
"verace intendimento," according to Butler, of the Family. 

157 Cow. I, ii, 1 17-123. 
1M Conv. IV, xxvi. 

«• Cf . Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi. 
**° Conv. I, i, 115; IV, xxiv, 5-6. 
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doctrine " has two degrees according as it is accepted on the author- 
ity of God or of man. Truths revealed by Christ are articles of 
faith, and may not be questioned without heresy. But Sacred 
Doctrine makes use also of the authority of philosophers in those 
questions in which they are able to know the truth by natural rea- 
son, as, however, "extrinsic and probable arguments." Sacred 
Doctrine makes use also of "the authority of the Doctors of the 
Church as one that may properly be used, yet merely as probable." 161 
As "merely probable," that part of sacred doctrine based on the 
authority of men, however much gifted in reason or illumined by 
grace, is properly "opinion," and may be disputed. 162 

In the Cotwizrio, 1 ** Dante declares at length that "TAutorita 
del Filosofo sommo," Aristotle, "is in full vigor" (piena di tutto 
vigore). His disciples in moral philosophy now hold the field 
everywhere : " . . . tiene questa gente oggi il reggimento del mondo 
in dottrina per tutte parti, e puotesi appellare quasi cattolica opi- 
nione." In order, it would seem, to do greater honor to the " Filo- 
sofo sommo," Dante left anonymous the " gente," his disciples, even 
though that "gente" rules the world in doctrine. In "virtually 
Catholic opinion," Aristotle, Christianized by Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, was accepted as "master of them that know, 164 
" master of human reason," 165 " master of Philosophers." 166 On the 
other hand, during Dante's lifetime, Catholic opinion was by no means 
at one as to the right Christian interpretation of Aristotle. As early 
as 1277 Aquinas had been attacked from within his own order. 
Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, and Robert Kilivardy, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dominicans both, had accused his doctrine 

i«i Aquinas, S. T. I, i, 8, 2*. In justification of the authority of philosophers 
in sacred doctrine Aquinas cites St Paul's quotation from the poet Aratus: 
" sicut et quidam poetarum vestrorum dixerunt : Genus Dei suraus." (Act xvii, 
28.) The passage would go to justify Dante's use of the authority of Virgil, at 
once philosopher and poet. 

1M Aquinas, S. T. IMI, I, v, 4" : " . . . de ratione scientiae est quod id quod 
scitur existimetur esse impossibile aliter se habere, de ratione autem opinionis est 
quod id quod est opinatum, existimetur possibile aliter se habere." 
IV, vi. 

164 Inf. iv, 131. 

165 Conv. IV, ii, 139. 
1M Conv. IV, viii, 141. 
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of certain fundamental leanings towards Averroism, which had 
been officially condemned in 1270. By 1286, indeed, the Domini- 
cans were won over to Thomism, m and were soon followed by the 
Augustinians. But the Franciscans remained hostile. In 1285, 
William de la Mare had launched a " Correptorium f ratris Thomae." 
An English Dominican promptly retorted in a- "Contra corrup- 
torium fratris Thomae," — a pun, which, if he knew of it, would 
have pleased Dante. From 1 304-1 308 Dims Scotus led the anti- 
Thomists at Paris. In 1311-12 St. Thomas was vindicated by the 
Council of Vienna. In 1323, two years after Dante's death, St. 
Thomas was canonized. 

Thus Dante saw the influence of St. Thomas preponderant in 
" Catholic opinion," and steadily gaining from decade to decade ; 
yet, while Dante lived, Thomism was no won cause, but called for 
propaganda and defence. The Divina Commedia must be regarded 
therefore as deliberate propaganda in favor of St. Thomas, and 
the first words he addresses to Dante in paradise have a very special 
significance. He appears in the heaven of the Sun, physical coun- 
terpart of that higher " Sun of the angels " ia8 from which comes 
the "light intellectual 99 to clarify and redeem the soul. Himself, 
on earth a medium of that light, St. Thomas, alone from among all 
the great teachers there assembled in paradise, approaches to assure 
Dante of ultimate salvation. 

Lo raggio della grazia, onde s'accende 
Verace amore, e che poi cresce amando 
Multiplicato, in te tanto risplende 
Che ti conduce su per quella scala 
U' senza risalir nessun discende. 16 * 

It was St. Thomas who dictated for Dante what " true love " was. 
It was poetic justice that St. Thomas should reward his pupil, who 
had proved himself a " fedele d' Amore verace." At the same time, 

ieT The doctrine was solemnly commended to the brethren in 1286 at Paris, 
in 1287 at Bordeaux, in 1268 at Lucca. 
168 Par. x, 53. 
1M Par. x, 83-^7. 
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the episode is a graceful tribute of faith and gratitude from a loyal 
disciple. 170 

Immediately after declaring the quality of the grace by which 
Dante shall be saved, St. Thomas proceeds : 



The fair lady is of course Beatrice, around whom the ring of twelve 
theologians circle adoringly. It is Beatrice also who qualifies Dante 
personally for heaven, embodying as she does the wisdom of God 
expounded in theology. But as originally commissioned by Mary, 172 
she is the agent and representative of Mary, who is truly the fair 
lady who qualifies man for heaven. The passage is therefore an 
implied praise of Mary, and — more than that — in its dramatic setting 

170 Loyalty in Dante's " alma sdegnosa " (Inf. viii, 44) was bound' to regard 
any attack on his beloved master as contumelious detraction. He would have 
been certain to approve the designation of a hostile Franciscan " correptorium 
fratris Thomae" as a " corruptorium," a fraudulent accusation. And he would 
have agreed with St. Thomas himself that a fraudulent accusation, boomerang- 
like, may return to bruise the hand that hurled it. Among the kinds of false 
witness, wrote St Thomas, is " fraudem in accusatione adhibendo, et hoc per- 
tinet ad praevaricationem : nam praevaricator quasi varicator, qui adversam 
partem adjuvat, prodita causa sua." (S. T. II— II, lxviii, 3, c. St Thomas is 
quoting Ulpian's Digest.) 

In Inf. xvi, 106-114, Dante, by direction of Virgil (Reason), unlooses and 
hurls down at Geryon (Fraud) the "girdle" (corda) by which he had once 
hoped to "catch" the "leopard of the spotted skin" (habit of Fraud). Again, 
in Par. xxviii, 11-12, Dante refers to the 



According to Dante's customary symbolism, Beatrice's " eyes " are the " demon- 
strations of Wisdom." In the previous passage, "corda" as a girdle inevitably 
suggests the "corda" of the Franciscans, because of which they were called 
" cordiglieri." On these premises, it would appear from the passage in the 
Paradiso that he had once been taken by the philosophic " demonstrations " of 
the Franciscans; but that now, in the symbolism of the Inferno, he hurls back 
at their fradulent authors, fitly relegated to the circle of Malice, their false 
"demonstrations," "coiled up and knotted," i. e., refuted. So, after all, in a 
sense Dante has " caught " the " leopard " — so far as Geryon is also a manifes- 
tation of Fraud— with his " corda," and brought him back to Reason. 
171 Par. x, 91-93. 
Inf. 94 et seq. 



Tu vuoi saper di quai piante s'infiora 
Qtfesta ghirlanda, che intorno vagheggia 
La bella donna ch'al ciel t'awalora. 171 



begli occhi 
Onde a pigliarmi f ece Amor la corda. 
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presents a recognized symbol of Mary. Bonaventura emphasizes 
the rich implications of the figuration of Mary in the "woman 
whom John saw " : 178 

Vidit Joannes mysticum Nihil te magis proprie 

Signum quoddam mirabile, Per istam intelligitur 

Quod in coelo propheticum Mulierem, quae serie 

Apparuit notabile. Prophetae nobis panditur. . . . 

Nunquam fuerat simile Tuis Luna supponitur 
Prophetis aenigmaticum 

Signum datum, quod utile, Pedibus, et militia 

Praecedens ut mirificum. Coeli tota per te regitur 

Caput, duodenaria 

Erat patens coelestibus Patriarcharum gloria, 

Amicta Solis lumine Quae per te benedicitur, 

Mulier, Lunam pedibus Et bissena victoria 

Supponens, cujus culmine Apostolorum texitur. ... 

Capitis ceu pro tegmine, ^ « . 

tn j • • i Tua benigna gratia 

Duodecim sidenbus « 

c ^ t . . ^ . Fehcitatis gaudio 

Sertum f ulgebat numine XT . . , 

0 . ... Nos coronet, et gloria, 

Suis plenis viscenbus. « , - a it4 

r Beatorumque praemio. Amen. 1T * 

One interpretation of Mary's "crown of twelve stars" is drawn 
from Dan. xii, 3, where " dicitur de Doctoribus : ' Qui ad justitiam 
erudiunt multos, fulgebunt quasi stellae in perpetuas aeternitates.' " 175 
The number twelve is used of the crown to indicate the totality of 
these. 176 Further, Albertus collocates also Apoc. iv, 10, "ubi Joan- 
nes describit viginti quatuor seniores procidentes ante sedentem in 
throno, et mittentes coronas ante thronum quasi ad pedes sedentis 
in ipso throno . . . easdem coronas suas in capite Mariae collo- 
cant . . . " 17T And the number twenty-four again merely implies 
the totality of saints. 178 So Dante supplements his first garland of 

lTt Apoc. xii, 1. 

"*Laus, B. V. Mar. (pp. 187-188). 

Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., XII, vii, v, 11. 
17 *Ib.: "Duodenarius autem numerus est universitatis." 

119 lb.: M Per viginti quatuor sicut et per duodecim sanctorum universitas 
figuratur." 
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twelve by a second, making in all twenty-four " doctors." 179 These 
then crown Beatrice as representing Mary as Sapientia Dei, which 
in turn is reflected in the Church. And this symbolic equivalence 
is reinforced by the comparison of Beatrice to the Moon in contra- 
distinction to the " Sun of the Angels." 180 " Genesis, i, 16 : "Fecit 
Dens duo luminaria magna, luminare ma jus, id est, solem, scilicet 
Christum, . . . et luminare minus, id est, lunam, hoc est, Mariam 
... In luna, id est, Maria splendor misericordiae sine fervore 
severitatis: quia non offendit infirmos oculos se respicientes, sicut 
fervor solis." 181 Such is the " splendor " of Beatrice's smiling eyes 
now. 182 And throughout the Paradiso Beatrice mercifully tempers 
her radiance to the growing power of Dante's sight. 188 And again, 
in Apoc. xii, i, the "Moon as under the feet of the woman, that is 
Mary, is taken to mean the Church. "... Luna unica est et singu- 
laris, et quandoque corniculata apparet, et ideo signat Ecclesiam 
Catholicam, quae una est . . . Cujus duo cornua, Ecclesia militans 
et triumphans. Quod scilicet lima sub pedibus ejus esse describitur, 
quam utraque Ecclesia in gratiarum actione illius prostrata vestigiis 
intercessione ejus tamquam mediatricis, ab eodem sole cupiens et 
capiens participium verae lucis. Quod enim triumphans jam capit 
et obtinet per Mariam, cupit sibi militans obtinere per earn." 184 

If in theological doctrine, the Divina Commedia expounds and 
defends Thomism against its adversaries, at the same time it is an 
extended praise 185 of the Virgin, partly explicit, partly by "enig- 
matic symbols" borrowed from the great "fedeli" of Mary, — 

its p aK i & se q. If it be objected that Dante uses the figure of a gar- 
land of flowers instead of a " crown of stars/' one can only say that he does not 
consistently. The doctors are compared to stars in x, 78. In xii, 10-12, the two- 
fold circle is like a double rainbow ; in x, 67-69, a moon-halo. 

180 Par. x, 53, 67. That in the connection, Dante is thinking pf Beatrice 
herself as the Moon, and not merely offering a simile for the luminous ring of 
the doctors, is evidenced by his statement that for a moment, because of the 
interposition of the Sun, she "eclisso neH'oblio" (1. 60). 
Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., VII, iv, 1. 

182 Par. x, 62. 

188 This is constantly insisted upon, but cf . especially Par. xxi, 1-12. 
18 * Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., XII, vii, v, 7. 
188 Only a small part of the evidence for this statement: has been presented 
in this paper. 
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Albertus Magnus, 186 whom St. Thomas calls "master," 187 Bonaven* 
tura, lM spokesman of the second garland of "doctors," and Ber- 
nard, 180 last guide of Dante. These and lesser men had by Dante's 
time shifted the focus of Christian devotion from Christ to the 
Mother of Christ In conforming to their spirit, Dante in one more 
way expresses his historical moment 

In regard to the Convivio, I have already noted that as an ex- 
tended praise of Lady Philosophy, or Sapientia, it applies current 
praise of the Virgin considered as Sapientia. 190 As for the teach- 
ings of Sapientia, Dante again pays tribute to St Thomas by calling 
the canzone on Nobility, basis of his whole argument, Contra gli 
erranti after the Contra Gentiles, 191 from which he quotes 192 
as well as from the Commentary on Aristotle's Ethics. 193 Of Al- 
bertus, he quotes from the De Intellectu 194 De Natura Locorum, De 
Proprietatibus Elementorum 19 * De Juventute et Senectute. 19 * So 
far as the evidence of these particular references points, Dante uses 
the authority of St Thomas in moral and metaphysical science, that 
of Albertus in natural science; but to generalize this distinction 
would be rash. 196 * Boethius's De Consolatione Philosophiae is 
quoted from some nine times, mostly for pithy moral sayings. 
Cicero's De Amicitia is quoted from only once, and then as cor- 

™De Laudibus Beatae Maria* Virginis Libri XII; M oriole, swe CCXXX 
Quaestiones super EvongeUum Missus Est; Biblia Mariana. (Op. Omn., Paris, 
1898, XXXV1-XXXVII.) 

187 Par. x, 98. 

1M Corona Beatae Mariae Virginis. Laus Beatae Virginis Mariae, Psalterium 
Minus B. Mariae Virginis, Carmina, super Can tic urn Salve Regina, Psalterium 
Ma jus B. Mariae Virginis, Officium de Compassione B. Mariae Virginis, Specu- 
lum B. Mariae Virginis. (Op. Omn., Paris, 1898, XIV.) 

189 Sermons and Homilies on the Nativity and Assumption. Ed. Migne. 

180 Albertus says in the Prologus Primus to the De Laudibus: "... vere 
quidquid aniiqui dixerunt de Sapientia divina, moderni exponunt de matre 
sapientiae, cui cum Sapientia tarn multiplex est unio, quod cum univoca sit gen- 
eratio, quasi emphabolice Sapientia nominator." 

181 IV, xxx, 25-30. 

188 IV, xv, 125-130. 
188 IV, xv, 125-130. 
»•* III, vii, 27. 

186 III, v, 114-115. 

188 IV, xxiii, 126. Dante's ref. to De Mete oris is a slip. 

im« 1 waive for the moment the influence of Albertus's lore of Mary. 
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roborating Aristotle. 197 In general, the authority of Cicero in the 
Convivio is twofold : ( i ) confirmation of Dante's idea of " Friend- 
ship," 198 and (2) contribution to the moral characteristics of the 
four ages of man. 199 Most of the other authorities cited are levied 
upon merely for scientific and historical data, literary illustration, 
or confirmatory moral precept. 200 For authorities not cited by 
Dante, Mr. W. W. Jackson in his translation of the ConvizHo 201 
mentions as especially likely the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais 
and the Trisor of Brunetto Latini. Dante nowhere mentions Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, and Jackson gives no specific ground for his sug- 
gestion. The Tresor Dante certainly did know, 202 but I can dis- 
cover between it and the Convivio no parallel of a kind to warrant 
calling it a source of Dante's second work. On the contrary, where 
there is parallelism of theme— especially in connection with the 
Trisor, Book II, a paraphrase of Aristotle's Ethics and a commen- 

19T The passage quoted is nevertheless significant as incidentally corroborat- 
ing the view presented above that the De Amicitia together with the De Conso- 
latione Philosophic* were chosen to embody concretely the consolation of the 
friendship of the Lady Philosophy. For the quotation from the De Amicitia 
philosophically defines exactly the quality of love between Dante and the donna 
pietosa, at least as he in the Convivio represents it : " . . . naturalmente le pros- 
simitade e la bonta sono cagioni di amore generative ; il beneficio, lo studio, e la 
consuetudine sono cagioni d'amore accrescitive." Further confirmation of Dante's 
idea of 'Friendship' is cited from the De Officii* (Conv. IV, i, 5-6, 15-18), u e„ 
unity of will and community of goods; from De Finibus, confirmation from 
Greek " hormen " of " seed of nobility" as " appetite of the mind (IV, xxi, 122; 
xxii, 15-17). 

For these, and other, avowed sources of the material of the Convivio, I am 
indebted to the useful and accurate u Dante Dictionary " of Paget Toynbee. 

198 See preceding note. 

199 From the De Officii*, Conv. IV, xxiv, 100; 25, 93-97; xxvii, 111-114, 
134-141. From the De Senectute, Conv. IV, xxiv, 93-94; xxvii, 17-22, 91-96, 
151-154; xxviii, 13-16, 27-31, 44-48, 48-52. 

200 For scientific data, Alfraganus, Alpetragius. For historical data, Livy, 
Orosius, the Digest. For literary illustration, Virgil, Lucan, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Horace, Statius. For confirmatory moral precepts and doctrinal items, St Au- 
gustine, Algazel, Averroes, Avicenna, Bible, Dionysius, Plato. For etymologies, 
some of which have serious doctrinal influence, Uguccione da Pisa, Derivationes. 
(Uguccione, in turn, builds on Isidore, Etymologiae.) Doubtless, many of the 
quotations are at second-hand from the numerous medieval encyclopedic com- 
pilations. 

201 Oxford, 1909. 

292 Cf . Inf. xv, 85, "9. 
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tary — though Dante and Brunetto quote from the same traditional 
authorities, they virtually never quote identical passages. As apt 
quotations are just what medieval writers were likely to borrow 
from one another, I should think this divergence alone would render 
it unlikely that the Tresor was actually under Dante's eye when he 
wrote the Conznvio. 203 The Tresor probably contributed towards 
Dante's conception of history and natural science, especially astron- 
omy. The ordering of the angelic hierarchies in the Convivio is 
the same as that in the Tresor. 204 But more immediately to our 
purpose is Brunetto's summary of and commentary on Aristotle's 
Ethics. 20 * The brevity and clarity of Brunetto's compendium, es- 
pecially with the concordance of classical and Christian authorities 
in Part II, must have made it a natural first aid to the study of 
Aristotle, but inadequate for a more advanced student. If Brunet- 
to's interpretation of the Ethics had any influence upon Dante, it 
would appear, I should think, rather in the Vita Nuova than in the 
later works. 

Waiving for the present, however, further consideration of these 
possible materials, I may sum up the conclusions so far arrived at. 
It would appear that what Dante says of the Divina Commedia 
holds strictly for the Vita Nuova: " sciendum est quod istius operis 
non est simplex sensus, immo dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium 
sensuum ; nam alius sensus est qui habetur per literam, alius est qui 

*°»The following parallels arc interesting, but not as evidence that Dante 
had the Trisor in mind: nobility as determined by virtue, Trisor, II, ii, 50,— 
"Lors est il gentis et de tres sage nature quant o sa volenti est obeissans a 
raison. Done di je que la plus noble partie de lui est dame et roine dou roiaume 
dou cuer; et cist horn est apelez nobles por les nobles oevres de vertu. Et de 
ce nasqui premierement la noblete de gentil gent, non pas de ses ancestres; car 
a estre de chaitif cuer et de haut ligniee est autressi com pot de terre qui est 
covers de fin or par dehors/' Nature in earthly paradise, Purg. xxviii, and 
Trisor, I, iv, 123. (Cf. Aquinas, S. T. I, cii, 1-2.) Effect of revolution of the 
heavens on nature and human life — Par. x, 13 et seq., and Trisor, I, iii, 121. 
Two degrees of felicity figured by earthly, and celestial, paradise—/?* Monarch. 
Ill, xvi, 43-52, and Trisor, II, ii, 49. 

204 Conv. II, vi, 39-55 ; Tris. I, i, 12. Brunetto's authority is commonly given 
as St Gregory's M or alia, but he may have followed Isidore, to whose Ety- 
mologiae he is largely indebted. 

S05 Trisor, Bk. II. Brunetto had already summarized the Ethics in Italian, 
and had also translated the De Quatuor Virtutibus, supposed by him to be by 
Seneca. 
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habetur per significata per literam. Et primus dicitur lateralis, 
secundus vero allegoricus, sive tnysticus." 20 * In the literal sense, 
it is a memorial tribute to the dead Beatrice in the form of occa- 
sional poems, chronologically ordered, and connected by a prose 
commentary, partly narrative, partly expository. As a narrative, 
it is also a spiritual biography, — confessions of the spokesman after 
the manner of the Confessions of St. Augustine. In the allegorical 
or mystical sense, it is, in the first place, a praise of the Virgin Mary 
figured in Beatrice. In the spokesman, 'Dante/ is figured Noble 
Adolescence, especially called 207 to the service of her whom St 
Bonaventura calls, — "Sancta Maria, vera salus et beatitudo," 208 
" f oeminarum pulcherrima," "humilium humillima," "virtutum 
coeli Regina," 200 " in coelis glorificata. ,,21 ° The troubadour had de- 
clared himself by poetic fiction the loyal servitor of a lady whom 
he conceived and drew as his feudal lord ; Dante by like poetic fic- 
tion conceived and drew his lady as the Divine Lady. So he exalted 
Beatrice by the comparison, Mary in the comparison. Chivalric 
love found unexpected support in the sober argument of theologians 
who adduced the testimony of the prophets to prove that after all 
man's salvation is won through woman ; and the thirteenth century 
no less than the nineteenth proclaimed that 

Das Ewigweibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 

" Opportebat enim," says Albertus, " ut de muliere salus procederet, 

20 « Ep. x, 134-140. 

207 Cf . above, p. 124. 

208 Psalter. Maj. B. Mar. Virg., Litaniae {Op. Omn. XIV, p. 22). Cf. the 
emphasis and play on "salute," as signifying (1) Beatrice's salutation, (2) her 
saving grace, (3) Dante's salvation; also the equivalence of "Beatrice" and 
" beatitudine." 

209 Beatrice goes "coronata e vestita ifumilta" {V. N. xxvi, 12). Cf. 
Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., VI, xiii, 3 : " Caput Mariae dici potest 
humilitas ipsius merito ejus coronata est in reginam." On "vestita d'umilta" 
cf . Albertus on the " vestium cultu 99 of the Virgin while on earth, Mariale, LXI, 
Resp. iv: "Est . . . habitus triplex, habitus vanitatis, habitus mediocritas, et 
habitus humilitatis. . . . Dicimus autem, quod habitus beatissimae Virginis fuit 
habitus humilitatis. . . ." 

200a Beatrice is " reina de la vertudi " (V. N. x, 13). 

210 Cf. V. N. xliii, 12-17. 
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at pcccato responderet remedium ad honorem Dei et gloriam, et ut 
ubi abundavit delictum, superabundaret et gratia." 211 

In the second place, under the spiritual progress of the " fedele 
d'amore," servitor of Beatrice, is figured the training of the fedele 
d'amore, servitor of Mary. In this religious training, there are 
gradually added to the conditions of the " noble adolescent," which 
the hero already possessed " per opra delle rote magne " and " per 
larghezza di grazie divine," 212 also the more saintly "conditiones 
servorum Mariae : 

Mundus, aromaticus, rectus, devotus, Hebraeus, 
Compatiens, et congratulatans, verax, taciturnus, 
Fervens, discretus, humilis, pius, atque modestus, 
Justus, pacificus, simplex, patiens, et honestus, 
Atque verecundus, hilaris, zelans, studiosus." 211 

The oddest in seeming of these conditions, " Hebraeus," is explained 
by Albertus in a way which unexpectedly fits just the obvious paral- 
lel between the progress of Dante as a spiritual pilgrim and that of 
St. Augustine. In the Conuivio, Dante justifies speaking of oneself 
when in defence of one's honor or for the good of others. " This 
[latter] reason," he adds, " moved St. Augustine to speak for him- 
self in his Confessions, because by the progress of his life, which 
was from bad to good and from good to better and from better to 
best, he gave us example and teaching which could not be received 
on any testimony so sure as this." 214 "Hebraeus/' says Albertus, 
"id est, transiens. Unde gloriosa Virgo ad servitium suum vocat 
specialiter transeuntes, Eccli. xxiv, 26, dicens: Transite ad me, 
omnes qui concupiscitis me, etc." 215 Later he explains the word 
again : " Hebraea, id est, transiens : quia cum alii transeant de malo 
a bono, de bono ad melius, et hujusmodi, haec [Maria] praecipue 
viam hujus mundi impolluto calle transiit" 210 To Beatrice is imputed 
this inviolate virtue, and for that reason she is called a "miracle." 

111 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., VI, ix, 4. 

811 Purg. xxx, 109 et seq. Cf. Conv. IV, xxiv-xxv. 

Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi. 
214 Conv. I, ii, 104-110. 
™De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi, 5. 
*"Ib. VI, ix, 10. 
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In Dante's progress there were two spiritual crises, according to the 
Vita Nuova: (i) the denial of the salutation, induced and followed 
as it was by spiritual darkening; 217 (2) the denial by Death of the 
saving grace (salute) that remained to him, her visible presence, 
induced and followed by despair and the " evil desire " of the con- 
soling lady. In consequence of the first crisis, Dante turned from 
bad to good in that, casting off selfish desire, superbia, and rebellious- 
ness, ira, which threatened damnation, 218 he acquiesced in Bea- 
trice's chastening will. In the "new matter and nobler" 219 which 
followed, he declares that his new service of self-devoted praise 
brought in place of " pride " and " wrath," " sweetness and humil- 
ity " into his heart. 220 Thus there is progress from good to better. 
But though he has shifted his reliance from his self-will to her will, 
she is his stay as a creature who, though adorable, is yet mortal. 
With her death, his soul has lost its saving grace. 221 But later, 
penitent, his " pilgrim thought " rises to her heavenly self, to find in 
that a sufficient and perdurable stay. This third stage of his prog- 
ress is indeed from better to best. What then remains is self-per- 
fecting in the last requirement of the servitors of Mary, — to be 
"studiosus, id est, sollicitus inquirendo quomodo ei placeat cui se 
probavit." 222 The duty of the servitor is service and praise: 
" servitium ejus et laudes numquam debemus intermittere." 228 The 
servitor must make himself morally worthy : " ergo et Angelum te 
esse oportet, et ad earn intrare, si digne volueris salutare Mariam. 
Angelum facit puritas, charitas, humilitas: quae tria inveniuntur 
in Angelis praeeminere." 224 Such a model Beatrice had offered 
Dante in so far as she had seemed to him an angel. 225 And remade 
after this model, Dante could declare himself when at last, as he 
says: 

217 V. N. xvi, 25 : " l'oscure qualita " of his soul 

218 V. N. xiv, 91-92; xix, 42-48. 
« 9 V. N. xvii. 

220 V. N. xxviii. Cf. xxi. There is evidence, I think, for the supposition 
that in the phrase "dolce stil nuovo" (Purg. xxiv, 57) Dante intends, among 
other things, the " new matter and nobler " of sweet Mary figured in Beatrice. 

221 xxxiii, 38-39. 

222 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi, 22. 
22 » II, iii, 17. 

22 */&., I, vii, 12. 
225 Cf . above, p. 122. 
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. . . .volgeva il mio desiro e il velle, 
Si come ruota ch'egualmente e mossa, 
L'amor che move il sole e l'altre stelle. 226 

Although this Amor is God, the unmoved mover of all, his virtue 
is mediated by the angels, direct movers of " the sun and the other 
stars," and his love is analyzed into the diversified qualities of these 
angels ; therefore Dante's qualities correspond to their qualities, to 
wit, as qualities dominating — "purity, charity, humility." So the 
soul in grace, says Jacopone da Todi, 

uiue sempre ennamorato con la uita angelicata. 227 

Again, Mary must also be praised. Albertus devotes a chapter 
to this obligation. 228 Among others, there should be praise of her 
in song, in poetry. "... Justi debent esse joculatores Christi, 
Mariae et sanctorum: solent enim curiales joculatores componere 
cantilenas, et jam compositas appropriare illis a quibus magna do- 
naria jam acceperunt, vel sperant se accepturos." 229 The servitor 
must sing her praises understanding^. "Insipienter psallit, qui 
non intelligit quod psallit." 280 He must be able to say: " Hanc 
atnavi, corde, et exquisivi, id est, ex toto corde meo quaesivi, stu- 
dendo in Scripturis quae de ea loquuntur, investigando diligenter 
magnalia ejus, de ea meditando . . . " 2S1 " Studiosus," both spir- 
itually and intellectually, then, is the condition of the servitor 
Mariae, and Dante implies the dual quality in himself when at the 
end of the Vita Nuova he declares : " io studio quanto posso. 282 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante declares the magnalia of Beatrice alto- 
gether by her deeds and effects. No word of hers is recorded, — 
" exemplo gloriosae Virginis, quae non nisi septem verba legitur in 
Evangelio." 288 Mary exhibits the " taciturnitas " recommended to 
her servitor. "De taciturnitate quae signum est sapientiae, com- 

22« xxxiii, 143-145. 

227 Lauda, xiii, 33. 

228 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, v : Quomodo Mariae sit serviendum de ore. 

229 lb., 10. St. Francis of Assisi, and after him Jacopone da Todi, called 
themselves " giullari di Dio." 

280 Albert Mag., op. cit., II, iii, 18. 
™Ib., II, iii, 4. 
282 xliii, 6-7. 

888 Albert. Mag., op. ext., II, yi, 8. 
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mendat Filius matrcm . . . Notorius enim est et vulgatum mulie- 
brem sexum de multiloquio et minori circumspectione redargui." 284 
In any case, for the ordinary human bfeing example is more effective 
than precept: "in operationibus enim et passionibus humanis in 
quibus experientia plurimum valet, magis movent exempla quam 
verba." 285 Later, when Dante has become an alumnus sapientiae, 
"crowned and mitred" over himself by Reason (Virgil), 280 he is 
competent to receive the direct word of truth. In paradise Beatrice 
is as eloquent as on earth she had been taciturn. And the same is 
true of Mary. "... Fuit sensata, id est, plena sensu et tacita, non 
seminiflua, sed loquens in tempore congruo. Fuit tempus tacendi 
et tempus loquendi. . . . debuit revelare mysteria quae conservabat 
in corde suo contra scandalum crucis : quia super omnes novit . . . 
quia super omnes habuit notitiam divinitatis." 287 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante himself fulfils the requirement of 
"taciturnity" in a fashion at least analogous. He will speak 
for the glorification of Beatrice (and Mary), and also to be useful 
to others. But only that is useful which can be received under- 
standingly. Therefore he tacitly — and explicitly 288 — applies to hi9 
reader the words of Love to himself : " Non domandar piu che utile 
ti sia." 289 Not only does he present his precept by example, his 
lesson from experience in the experience narrated, but he also by 
allusive or significantly ambiguous word and phrase, by correspond- 
ence, symbol, enigma opens his deeper doctrine to the initiate, the 
" conoscente." In this esoterism, he had the authority both of the 
poetic schools in which he was trained, — the fashion, that is, of the 
trobar clus, — and the theological (and pedagogical) principle of 
" economy." St. Paul had said : " Non plus sapere quam oportet 
sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem." 240 Still more importantly, there 
was the authority of Christ's parabolic teaching, of which St 

IV, xxxii. 

885 Aquinas, S. T. I— II, xxxiv, /. c. 

886 Purg. xxvii, 142. 

887 Albert Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., IV, xxxii. 
288 Cf. above, p. 113. 

888 V. N. xii, 40-41. 

8 «° Rom. xii, 3. Cf. Conv. IV, xiii, 68-90. Dante, like St. Thomas, inter- 
prets "ad sobrietatem " as "in measure" (a misura). Cf. Aquinas, S. T. IMI, 
cxliv, 1 ; in Ep. ad Rom., XII, i, fi. 
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Thomas says : " Christ spoke certain things in secret to the crowds, 
by employing parables in teaching them spiritual mysteries which 
they were either unable or unworthy to grasp : and yet it was better 
for them to be instructed in the knowledge of spiritual things, albeit 
hidden under the garb of parables, than to be deprived of it alto- 
gether. Nevertheless our Lord expounded the open and unveiled 
truth of these parables to His disciples, so that they might hand it 
down to others worthy of it ; according to 2 Tim. ii, 2 : The things 
which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same command 
to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others." 2 * 1 So in the 
Vita Nuova, Dante, the " faithful man of Love," 242 admits by pass- 
words, as it were, to his inner mysteries " others worthy of it," other 
" faithful men." 248 Let the rest enjoy his parable for its beauty — 

Ponete mente almen com'io son bella. 244 

And let also his moving story serve them " ad utilitatem." Finally, 
the Vita Nuova is, as a story, a " f abula," exactly what St. Thomas 
prescribes for such : 

" Fabula enim, secundum Philosophum, est composita ex miris, 245 
et fuerunt in principio inventae (ut dicit Philosophus in Patria) 
quia intentio hominum erat ut inducerent ad acquirendum virtutes 
et vitandum vitia. Simplices autem melius inducuntur repraesenta- 
tionibus quam rationibus. Unde in miro bene repraesentato videtur 
delectatio, quia ratio delectatur in collatione. Et sicut repraesen- 
tatio in f actis est delectabilis, ita repraesentatio in verbis ; et hoc est 
fabula, scilicet dictum aliquod repraesentans, et repraesentando 
movens ad aliquid. Antiqui enim habebant aliquas fabulas accom- 
modatas aliquibus veris, qui veritatem occultabant in fabulis. Duo 
ergo sunt in fabula, quod scilicet contineat verum sensum, et reprae- 
sentet aliquid utile. Si ergo proponatur fabula quae non potest 

*"S. T. Ill, xlii, 3 (Tr. Domin. Fathers, London, 1914). 
142 xii, 11 ; xiii, 11, 13; xxiv, 33. 
242 Cf. iii, 72; vii, 39; viii, 37; xiv, 106; xiii, 22. 
*"Conv. II, Cans. 61. 

245 In the case of the Vita Nuova, the " mirabili ed eccellenti operazioni " of 
Beatrice (xxvi, 31). "Mirabile" and " miracolosa " are epithets constantly ap- 
plied to her, as to her works. Cf. in prose alone, iii, 5, 32; xv, 16; xxi, 52; 
xxiii, 44; xxiv, 24; xxvi, 26, xxvii, 29; xlii, 43; xxi, 7; xxx, 39, etc. 
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repraesentare aliquam veritatem, est inanis, sed quae non proprie 
repraesentat, est inepta, sicut fabulae de Thalmud." 140 

In subsequent papers I purpose to discuss more in detail what I 
conceive to be the " verum sensum," or " verace intendimento," 247 of 
the Vita Nuova, and first the "figuration" of Mary in Beatrice. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 

Columbia University 

*«« In Ep. I ad Tim. IV, ii. 
" T V. N. xxv, in. 
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DANTE'S LETTER TO MOROELLO MALASPINA: A 
NEW INTERPRETATION 



HE purpose of this article is to suggest the possibility of a new 



1 interpretation of Dante's letter to Moroello Malaspina, the 
one numbered three in Moore's third edition of the poet's complete 
works. Little is known about the relations between Dante and 
this nobleman or the circumstances which prompted this letter: in 
fact, nearly every detail, from its date to its meaning, offers occa- 
sion for conjecture. Add to these considerations a manifestly cor- 
rupt text, and the circle of difficulties is complete. Moore's version, 
which is freely " edited," follows : 

1. Ne lateant dominum vincula servi sui, quern affectus grati- 
tudinis dominantur, et ne alia relata pro aliis, quae falsarum opin- 
ionum seminaria frequentius esse solent, negligenter praedicent car- 
ceratum, ad conspectum Magnificentiae vestrae praesentis oratiun- 
culae seriem placuit destinare. 

2. Igitur mihi a limine suspiratae postea curiae separato, in qua 
(velut saepe sub admiratione vidistis) fas fuit sequi libertatis officia, 
cum primum pedes iuxta Sarni fluenta securus et incautus defigerem, 
subito heu ! mulier, ceu fulgur descendens, apparuit, nescio quomodo, 
meis auspitiis undique moribus et fortunae conformis. Oh quam in 
eius admiratione obstupui! Sed stupor subsequentis tonitrui ter- 
rore cessavit. Nam sicut divinis corruscationibus illico succedunt 
tonitrua, sic inspecta flamma pulchritudinis eius amor terribilis et 
imperiosus me tenuit. Atque hie ferox, tanquam dominus pulsus 
a patria post longum exilium sola in sua repatrians, quidquid ei 
contrarium fuerat intra me, vel occidit, vel expulit, vel ligavit. 
Occidit ergo propositum illud laudabile, quo a mulieribus suisque 
cantibus abstinebam, ac meditationes assiduas quibus tarn coelestia 
quam terrestria intuebar, quasi suspectas, impie relegavit, et denique, 
ne contra se amplius anima rebellaret, liberum meum ligavit arbi- 
trium, ut non quo ego, sed quo ille vult, me verti oporteat. Regnat 
itaque amor in me, nulla ref ragante virtute ; qualiterque me regat, 
inferius extra sinum praesentium requiratis. 

Ordinarily, this letter has been understood as a confession of a 
new love which marked the end of Dante's resolution " to abstain 

149 
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from women and songs about them " ; only occasionally is it read 
allegorically. Zenatti's evidence of an epistolary triangle com- 
prising Dante, Moroello Malaspina and Cino da Pistoia and exist- 
ing about 1306 and 1307, combined with our knowledge of the 
nature of at least one letter to Cinoand three sonnets, gives support 
to Mr. Wicksteed's opinion that " under such conditions something 
like a jargon or private language is likely to establish itself." 1 
The Cino-Dante end, 2 so far as we have evidence, was concerned 
with "Love, truly taken and subtly considered," but not devoid of 
reference to their particular cases. Whether this much more ob- 
scure and possibly more personal letter is akin to these is indirectly 
the subject of our inquiry; to determine whether there are any clear 
hints of a hidden meaning, is our immediate purpose. 
The chief objections to a purely literal rendering are : 

( 1 ) The inappropriate theatrical character of the narration, to 
be seen in such details specifically as the suddenness of the lady's 
appearance; the wonder and terror of her effect on Dante; the 
" furious " character of his passion. 

(2) The disparity between the effect and its cause: by impli- 
cation, we are to infer that Dante gave up a certain work of his 
because of the urgency of the new love. 

(3) The striking inconsistency, forced on us by a literal inter- 
pretation, involved in supposing that Dante, in an attempt to excuse 
seeming negligence and to offset unfavorable and untrue reports of 
others, accused himself of a sordid passion and the complete failure 
of his high hopes ! 

On the other hand, the evidence for another meaning, though 
manifold, is incomplete, and can be offered only tentatively in the 
hope that it may inevitably forge a few links in the chain of our 
knowledge of the poet's development spiritually and mentally. 

The clue to the new interpretation here proposed was found in 
the term "quasi suspectas." Usually, this phrase has stimulated 
in students visions of ecclesiastical persecutions for heresy; but the 
suspicions aroused have not been justified by historical evidence. 
The possibility of another and very interesting meaning is suggested 

1 T. C. Lat. works, note, p. 303 

« For Dante, see Moore, Son. XXXIV, Son. XLVI, Epis. IV; also T. G, 
V. N. vol., Son. III. For Cino, see Early Italian Poets (T. C. ed.), pp. 216-8. 
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by a passage from Aquinas. Rhetoric and poetry, he tells us, are 
low grades of Rational Philosophy; only " Sophistica " is lower. 
Of their genus Invention he says : 

"gradus aliquis invenitur, secundum quod magis et minus ad 
perfectam certitudinem acceditur . . ." 

" Quandoque vero, non fit complete fides vel opinio, sed suspicio 
quaedam, quia non totaliter declinatur ad unam partem contradic- 
tionis, licet magis inclinetur in hanc quam in illam. Et ad hoc 
ordinatur Rhetorica. 

— Quandoque vero sola existimatio declinat in aliquam partem 
contradictions propter aliquam repraesentationem, ad modum quo 
fit homini abominatio alicuius cibi si repraesentatur ei sub simili- 
tudine alicuius abominabilis. Et ad hoc ordinatur Poetica: nam 
poetae est inducere ad aliquod virtuosum per aliquam decentem 
repraesentationem. Omnia autem haec ad Rationalem Philo- 
sophiam pertinent, inducere ex uno in aliud rationis est." 8 

The term " suspicio," as here applied to the material of rhetoric, 
refers to assumptions or conjectures which are the result of low- 
grade reasoning, that is, of impure or inadequate thought. The 
rhetoricians, unlike their immediate superiors in the scale of rational 
philosophers, the dialecticians, have not avoided the aids of imagi- 
nation and emotion, and have shunned, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the severer demands of the reason. Consequently, their 
opinions are " suspiciones," because " ex levibus rationibus ad haec 
dicenda movebantur." 4 Elsewhere, Aquinas distinguishes between 
" suspiciones " and " opiniones," in that the former word has refer- 
ence to tentatives of a particular character, the latter, to those of 
universal application. 5 But this differentiation is not consistently 
maintained: ordinarily, the distinction refers rather to the degree 
of certitude attained than to the subject-matter of thought. 

Did Dante call his meditations " quasi suspectas " in the sense 
that they failed to bring certitude to himself, or to others? We 
have grounds 6 for believing that when he wrote the Convivio Dante 

* Aquinas, Poster., lect. i, me°. 

* Aq., i Cael., 22a. 
5 Idem, 6 Eth., 3a. 

•There is no direct evidence in the Convivio of his knowledge of the 
Aquinian commentary on the Analytica Posteriora, but he twice referred to that 
on the Ethics; Convivio, II, c. XV, 125-7; Conv. IV, c VIII, 3-6. 
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may have known Aquinas' discussion of Aristotle's Logic, in which 
this characterization of rhetoric is found. There can be no doubt 
that he knew a nearly identical use of the term in the Vulgate. 7 
This interpretation is, I believe, plausible. But it will have little 
practical value unless we can find that the phrase refers to one of 
Dante's known works. 

There are extant only two incomplete books of Dante, and one 
of these, the De Vulgari Eloquentia, is outside the terms of the 
description. It is fairly generally agreed that the other, the Con- 
vivio, is referred to here, because of the high degree of probability 
that this work's termination and Dante's friendship with Moroello 
Malaspina coincided in point of time. The Convivio commentary 
was broken off not later than 1308: in 1306, or at least early in 
1307* Dante came to know this Malaspina very well, to enjoy his 
hospitality, and to render and receive services of a friendly nature. 
It is also suggested by many carefut scholars that Dante was en- 
gaged in writing the prose of the Convivio while a guest at Mala- 
spina's palace. The opening paragraph of this letter seems to refer 
to his departure from Malaspina's court. There are, at the best, 
more than conjectural grounds for believing that this letter was 
written after such a visit, and that it refers to a resolution to give 
up the Convivio project : whether that resolve was immediately ad- 
hered to or not, is, of course, another question. 

All this, however, does not prove that " quasi suspectas " is to 
be understood in the manner suggested. Can we find any evidence 
in the Convivio itself indicative of the fitness of this interpretation? 
I believe that it can be shown, first, that Dante was aware of the 
low status which Aquinas or other theologians awarded poetry and 
rhetoric, and that he held contrary views regarding his own work : 
second, that in the Convivio the source of his inspiration was not 
mystical, as is frequently held, 8 but rational : and third, that in spite 
of his glorification of the reason, he ultimately came to regard it as 
inadequate in his own case, and its literary product, the Convivio, 
as philosophically inferior. If I can prove all of these hypotheses, 
not only will the suggested interpretation of " quasi suspectas " and 

1 Ecclus., Ill, 25-6. Abo cf. Hooker's Eccl. Polity, Bk. I, XI, 4. 
• Cf. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, pp. 12-19. 
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its application to the Corwivio be reasonable, but there will also be 
opened up several interesting clues to a re-interpretation of the 
third epistle. 

Dante was not unlike his predecessors and successors in some- 
times coupling and sometimes distinguishing rhetoric and poetry. 
When he spoke of the former as "the sweetest of all the bther 
sciences — since this is chiefly what it aims at," 9 he undoubtedly in- 
cluded both prose and verse. In the same passage, he places rhet- 
oric above dialectic, " which proceeds with more sophisticated argu- 
ments, and more disputable, than any other:" 10 ascribing to the 
latter very nearly the same defect which Aquinas had found in the 
former. Elsewhere in the Convivio, he has told us that his intro- 
duction to philosophy was through the rhetoricians Boethius and 
Cicero, but his induction was slow because his reason was then 
unequal to the demands made on it by their writings. 11 

Aquinas, it will be remembered, assigned to poetry a lower 
round on the ladder of the rational philosophies than to rhetoric. 11 
" Existimatio " is even dimmer comprehension than " suspicio " : 
it is possibly nothing more than the capacity for appreciating truth 
in the terms of something concrete which bears a fancied likeness. 
As far as we can trace Aquinas' poetic theory in several scattering 
and peremptory discussions, it seems that "metaphorical or sym- 
bolical locutions " are the very fibre of the poet's expression. The 
one passage I have quoted is manifestly obscure : elsewhere he made 
his position clearer. To those who objected to metaphor and sym- 
bol in ceremonial, in symbolical theology, and even in the Scriptures, 
because they savor of the theatrical and the poetic, his answer is, in 
certain essentials, invariable. He, in effect, accepted their dictum 
that poetry is the lowest of the sciences ("infimae inter omnes 
doctrinas"), 18 but he controverted the argument that it uses figures 
for the same reason as the "sacrae doctrinae." Poetry employs 
figures "propter repraesentationem** repraesentatio enim naturali- 

• Conv., II, c. XIV, 11. 115-& 
»• Conv., II. c XIV, 11. 107-9. 
« Conv., II, c. XIII, 1L 23-6. 
11 Poster., lect 1, tne°. 
" 1-1, Q. I, A. 9, Obj. I. 

" The Dominican Fathers in their new translation of die Summa Theologicae 
render this, M to produce a picture." 
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ter homini delectabilis est." 16 On the other hand, the sacred sci- 
ences use them not for pleasure, but for necessity and utility 
("propter necessitatem et utilitatem "). le Poetry according to an 
unanswered objection contains the minimum of truth: theology is 
of all the sciences the most true. 17 But the most interesting dis- 
tinction is to be found in the passage in which he justified the use 
of figures in ritual : 

" sicut poetica non capiuntur a ratione humana propter defectum 
veritatis qui est in eis, ita etiam ratio humana perfecte capere non 
potest divina propter excedentem ipsorum veritatem : et ideo utro- 
bique opus est repraesentatione per sensibilis figuras." 18 

Here " ratio " clearly indicates a mental faculty midway between 
two other powers, one inferior, probably the imagination, or as 
Aquinas would have called it, the "phantasia," and the other 
superior, undoubtedly the " intellectus " or the " donum intellectus," 
by which the mind is divinely illuminated, and truths above the 
reason are comprehended. Although " Veritas " is the goal of the 
iational activity, it is not attainable solely through reason. Where 
the supernatural light is lacking, the boundaries of understanding 
are clearly marked by man's rational capacity. In poetry, there is 
only a modicum of truth ("defectum veritatis ") which makes very 
attenuated demands on the ordinary reason: in all sciences which 
deal with divine things, there is an abundance of truth whose com- 
prehension is beyond the power of unaided reason. 19 

For directly opposite reasons then, these two groups of "sci- 
ences" make use of figures: poetry, because the abstraction is 
faintly realized through the concretely similar: the scriptures, the- 
ology and ceremonial, because the spiritual can be communicated 
only when dimmed to man's capacity by material veils. Again, the 
poet's function is not to provide knowledge, but to stimulate men 
to virtue. By making virtue and vice in their images attractive or 
repellent, he " seduces the reason," 20 but he does not feed it. 

« i-i, Q. I, A. 9. 
"Ibid. 

17 Ibid.: Obj. I. 
" 1-2, CI, II, 2 m. 

19 Cf. Prol. Sent, I, 5, in reference to theology and poetry, "et ideo modus 
symbolicus utrique communis est cum neutra rationi proportionetur." 
20 Ibid.: In poetry, "oportet . . . similitudinibus ratio seducatur." 
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On the other hand, figures are useful and necessary in the pre- 
sentation of "excess of truth." They may provide the necessary 
stimulus to rational activity, for all knowledge originates from 
sense: they are in keeping with man's various intellectual needs, 
for they offer a graded approach to knowledge : and they temper 
the light of truth to varied understandings, darkening in particular 
the excess of splendor to the unready, or hiding it completely from 
the ridicule of the impious. In every case, these similitudes accom- 
modate to man's weak intelligence a vision or revelation above his 
unaided rational capacity. 21 

It is quite unlikely that Dante had so detailed a knowledge of 
Aquinas' poetic theory as we have gained from this collation of 
passages, but it is highly probable that he knew the general tenor 
of the Angelic Doctor's thinking, and that he was conscious of a 
striking difference of opinion. There is abundant evidence to prove 
that he rejected the theologian's description of poetry so far as it 
referred to his own work, or to that of certain poets such as Virgil, 
whom from time to time he called "saggio," "savio" or "vates." 
Throughout the Convivioht was insistent upon the profit as well as 
the delight of his allegory. Few readers could appreciate his 
poetry's excellence: the many might realize its beauty. 22 His ex- 
position would "not only give fair delight to hear, but subtle in- 
struction." 23 — " Now what this comment gives verily is the mean- 
ing of the odes, for which purpose it is made : the principal design 
whereof is to lead men to knowledge and virtue." 24 He justified 
his use of allegory in detail in the second treatise. 25 Rime, in any 
vernacular, was unworthy to speak in open terms of his lady Phi- 
losophy. His "burning love" of his native tongue forbade his use 
of Latin in his poetry, and, at the same time, forced him to accept 
the unlearned as his readers. In this situation we have the rationale 
of his second justification, "nor were the hearers so well prepared 
as to have easily apprehended straightforward words." 20 In 

21 Aquinas, 1-1, Q. I, A. 9. 

22 Conv., II, c. XII ; also, I, c. I, 11. 101-8. 
22 Conv., I, c. II, 11. 127-130. 

2 « Conv., I, c. IX, 11. 48-53. 

^ Conv., II, c I. 

2 « Conv., II, c XIII, 11. 61-3. 
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Dante's criticisms of the poets of his day (who by implication seem 
to justify Aquinas' characterization of the class) we find even more 
significantly his belief in the rational dignity of his own poetry. 
They, he complained, take delight in composing odes, they study 
rhetoric and music, but flee and desert the other sciences, " all of 
which are members of wisdom " and must be zealously studied by 
any philosopher, no matter what his form of expression. 27 

The most compelling evidence of Dante's objection to the theo- 
logical view of poetry is to be found in his discussion of allegory 
in the second treatise of the Convivio. I have not yet seen a satis- 
factory interpretation of this passage: 

"And why this way of hiding was devised by the sages will 
be shown in the last treatise but one. It is true that the theologians 
take this sense otherwise than the poets, but since it is my purpose 
here to follow the method of the poets, I shall take the allegorical 
sense after the use of the poets." 2 * 

In two other places he speaks of this sense as a " verita ascosa," 29 
in one of them adding "sotto bella menzogna. 20 The customary 
exposition of the first statement is that the poet is dealing with a 
literal meaning that is fictitious ; the theologian, as in the Scriptures, 
with one that is true. Such an interpretation, although clearly 
suggested by "menzogna" more than by the neutral "favole," is 
nevertheless, I believe, not pertinent, because it concerns the literal, 
not the allegorical, meaning which Dante distinctly mentions. The 
evidence which has already been presented indicates a difference of 
opinion between our poet and the representative theologian, Aquinas, 
as to the nature and value of an underlying meaning and as to the 
rational accomplishment of poets. Aquinas believed that, as a rule, 
lesser men wrote poetry : Dante, on the other hand, held firmly that 
in the case of certain others and of himself, poetry was an instru- 
ment of philosophic teaching. More particularly, his theory at this 
time was, that wherever the poet is a philosopher, poetry is a means 
of communicating res cognitas; therefore it is neither necessarily 
nor essentially the medium of representing res " suspectas" or 
" existimatas." 

* T Conv., Ill, CXI, 1!. 97-102. 

28 The italics are mine. Conv., II, c. I, IL 36-41. 

M Conv., II, c. I, L 24 ; also, 11. 123-4. 

"Ibid., U. 24-5. 
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It must not be thought that Dante assumed that his poetry was 
another form of sacred science. Nor did he believe that its end 
was to present truth rather than to lead men to virtue. He was far 
indeed from being presumptuous. Both the prose and the poetry 
of the Convivio clearly reveal his distance from the goal of his 
philosophic yearnings. He neither claimed to have reached the 
heights, nor wished to be thought of as struggling in the depths. 
He believed that "truth is the good of the intellect," 81 that man's 
distinguishing perfection is the habit of speculation, 82 and, accord- 
ingly, he adjusted his " reason to the breeze of his longings." 88 But 
at this time he never claimed a special revelation : a careful survey 
of the Convivio will make clear his belief that he was progressing 
by natural rather than by supernatural means. There is a striking 
absence of the visions and mystical experiences to which the reader 
becomes so accustomed in the Vita Nuova and out of which the 
Divina Commedia gets its form and substance. There was even 
something supercilious in his attitude towards his " ingegno," that 
inferior power which in Vita Nuova days enabled him " to perceive 
many things as in a dream." 84 The goal of his endeavors had not 
changed ; but a new road had been opened : formerly, pondering on 
Beatrice "as deeply as I might, I went thither [to heaven] as 
though rapt"; 85 now, he sought his beatitude through contempla- 
tion of the beauties of his new lady's eyes, that is, through the 
demonstrations of philosophy. 86 Emotion and insight had been 
the concomitants of his earlier progress; now, reason and under- 
standing were his guide and his standard. In this way the Vita 
Nuova would be strengthened by the Convivio, " seeing that it con- 
forms to reason that that should be fervid and impassioned, this 
temperate and virile." 87 There was distinct consciousness of his 
laying aside of the things of youth, and of his acceptance of the 
"anguish of sighings" which Reason, the guide of the mature 

"Conv. II, cXIV, 11.43-4 

" Conv. II, c. XIV, 11. 40-1 : cf . II, c VIII, 11. 15-20. 

«Co»v., II, c I, H.5-6. 

" Conv., II, c. XIII, 11. 26-29. 

»• Conv., II, c. VIII, IL 47-48 

™Conv., III, c VIII. 

« T Conv., I, c. I, 1L m-118. 
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would impose upon him. At the same time, he was unconsciously 
rejecting the mystical method of approach. 

The term " mystic " 88 is so loosely used to-day that we must 
stop to define it, if it is properly to connote for us its significance 
to Dante. The meaning of the word has been so enlarged that it 
has come to include any person with an acute spiritual sense. To 
the hagiologist, who more nearly represents the Dantean point of 
view, there is a fine distinction between die mystical life and the con- 
templative life. The following passage will help to make this clear. 

Perhaps one of the commonest errors regarding the Spiritual 
life is the confusion between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
ways of God. For how many does not the Contemplative Life 
mean the life of ecstasy and vision with which we are familiar in 
the lives of the Saints? For S. Thomas, on the contrary, the Con- 
templative Life is but the natural life of a man who is serving God 
and who devotes a certain portion of his time to the study and con- 
templation of Divine things. Ecstasy and vision he treats of in 
another place. They occupy a sphere apart. They belong to God's 
extraordinary dealings with favored souls, and while they presup- 
pose prayer and contemplation on the part of those so visited, they 
themselves form no integral part of the Contemplative Life : indeed 
they are the exception. 89 

This distinction was commonly recognized by many of those 
writers whom Mr. Gardner has loosely called "mystics" in his 
work on Dante and the Mystics. St. Bernard called the contem- 
plative life "ascensus," because it represents a laborious journey 
upward, and the mystical experience " excessus," because in one mo- 
ment may be fulfilled the spiritual aspirations of a life-time. There 
is in addition, another distinguishing mark : " At omnium maximus 
. . . non ascensoribus gradibus, sed inopinatis excessibus, avolare 
interdum contemplando ad ilia sublimia consuevit" 40 The genuine 
" mystic," then, " is accustomed " to these experiences. How, we 
may ask, is the continuance of visions or graces beyond his con- 
trol assured? Again looking at this from the hagiological rather 

88 The word, in this connection, was probably unknown to Dante ; the type 
it names, was, on the other hand, clearly recognized by him. 

89 On Prayer and Contemplative Life, by S. Thomas Aquinas; Very Rev. 
Hugh Pope, O. P. . 

40 St. Bernard, De Consideratione, V, c. II, s. 3. 
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than from the psychological point of view, we shall find that super- 
natural aids, though granted for the individual's sanctification, do 
not compel it. Nor does the latter depend only on the soul's per- 
severance and cooperation with grace, for these are requisites of all 
spiritual pilgrimages. The contemplative one (in the Aquinian 
sense) progresses through "natural" agencies primarily, and its 
task is more arduous than the mystic's ; but it is less exhausting and 
restricted in its requirements. The mystic's progress, on the other 
hand, is primarily through " supernatural " agencies and is sweeter 
and less toilsome; but it is insistent in its demand for complete self- 
surrender. Only when there is this resting of the mystic's will in 
God's will, and such withdrawal from other interests as is thereby 
required, has there been the constant renewal of the graces. When 
the mystic, potentially rather than actually, has ignored the sig- 
nificance of Divine communications, or has consciously or uncon- 
sciously rejected the sacrifices they impose, he has not only lost the 
continuance of the favors, but has been unable to find elsewhere 
either happiness or peace, no matter how intrinsically noble may 
be the chosen activity or end. 

That Dante recognized the distinction is clear, though we shall 
find some difficulty with his terminology. The question he put to 
Peter Damian in Saturn referred not so much to predestination 
Calvinistically considered, as to the raison d'etre of God's extraordi- 
nary graces to favored souls. The " why," as Peter answered the 
perplexed Dante, is " so far within the abyss of the eternal statute 
. . . that from all created vision it is cut off." 41 

It has been frequently asked why Dante put some of the great 
" contemplatives " in the fourth heaven, the Sun, and others in the 
seventh sphere, that of Saturn. In fact, we are asked why did 
he include in the first group Richard of St Victor, "who in con- 
templating was more than man"? 42 A reference to the original 
will help us. Dante did not use "contemplar" in describing 
Richard but "considerar." On the other hand, he called the saints 
in Saturn "contemplanti." 48 His usage, it will be seen, differed 
from that of Aquinas, but it followed pretty strictly that of St. 

" Par. XXI, 

41 Par. X, 131-2. Mr. Wicksteed's translation. 
"Par. XXII, 46. 
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Bernard. In accepting the Abbot of Clairvaux's language, he 
avoided the difficulty presented by Aquinas, who recognized the 
mystical state, 44 but who seems to have had no specific name for it : 
and he availed himself of a very clear distinction which St. Bernard 
made, and which we must note, for it bears directly upon the point 
at issue: 

Et primo quidem ipsam considerationem quid dicam, considera. 
Non enim idem, per omnia quod contemplationetn intelligi volo: 
quod haec ad return certitudinem, ilia ad inquisitionem magis se 
habeat. Juxta quern sensum potest contemplatio quidem definiri, 
verus certusque intuitus animi de quacumque re, sive apprehensio 
veri non dubia. Consideratio autem, intensa ad investigandum, 
cogitatio, vel intentio animi vestigantis verum 45 

The importance of these distinctions is clear when we contrast 
the Convivio with the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia, espe- 
cially the Paradiso. The former manifests the lack of a peace or 
spiritual satisfaction that graces the other works. Yearning is the 
keynote of at least the second of the Convivio odes, and of several 
others that may belong to the Convivio cycle. 46 The commentary 
reflects the same lack of certitude. Love often "moveth things 
which make my intellect lose its way : and I speak truth, because my 
thoughts when discoursing of her, often strive to bring things to an 
issue which I might not comprehend." 47 At one time Philosophy 
"estranged a little her tender looks from me (especially in those 
parts wherein I considered and searched out [mirava e cercava] 
whether the prime matter of the elements was understood by 
God." 48 Such and many other passages indicate not only the failure 
of Dante's reason in its struggle to comprehend high things but also 
forecast the disintegration of the Convivio 's announced program. 

44 It must be remembered that mystics may and usually do follow a contem- 
plative's rule; the contemplative may and frequently does have mystical ex- 
perience. 

« De Cons., II, c. II. 

But it may help us (or confuse us?) to know that he adds, 

" Quamquam soteant ambae pro invicem indifferenter usurpari." 
This must be remembered when we note confusion in use of these terms in pas- 
sages to be quoted later. 

"Vide Cans., IX, XIV, XVI. 

« Conv., Ill, c III, 11. 102-7. 

« Conv., IV, c. I, 60-65. Cf . Cans. XIV. 
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In the fourth book, the question of certitude became perplex- 
ingly vital. Dante must answer the objection that the longing for 
knowledge cannot be superior to the longing for riches, since in each 
case the nearer one approaches the first object of his desires, the 
further he finds himself from the attainment of his present longings. 
The desire for riches, Dante pointed out, increases because the 
objective changes: the desire for knowledge dilates and reaches 
various stages of attainment, 49 but keeps always before it its pres- 
ently unattainable object, God. Of each satisfaction is born a new 
desire: but the latter in no way robs a man of the joy of the former. 
In each case this content is allied either intellectually or emotionally 
to certainty. To prove this he quoted twice from Aristotle, 
" knowledge is a perfect account of things which are certain " and 
"the disciplined man requires to know the certainty of things in the 
degree wherein their nature admits of certainty." 50 

But there was another side to this picture. Having looked at 
this side, he must next look at that Aristotle's promises must be 
tempered by Paul's stern warning, " we are not to know more than 
is fitting to know, but to know in measure." Therefore, Dante 
added, " not only should a limit be contemplated on the side of the 
man who desires knowledge, but on the side of the desired knowl- 
edge." 51 The inferences from this discussion are clear: Dante's 
mind desired certainty ; and his soul craved that knowledge of God 
in which all his desires should be quieted: but by his own argu- 
ment reason is condemned as an unsatisfactory guide to his goal, 
for it imposes limitations on the searcher and the searched. Yet he 
was not at this moment forced to accept the consequences of his 
reasoning. There is a glimmer of dissatisfaction in a pathetic 
passage, but no more: 

So it cometh to pass in our life that he who taketh the right 
path reacheth the goal and hath rest, but he who goeth astray never 
reacheth it, but with great toil of his mind ever gazeth before him 
with greedy eyes. 52 

*• " Succession of goals reached, and perfections realized," Conv., IV, c 
XIII, 11. 24-26. 

"Ibid., 11. 75-77. 
« Ibid., 11. 77-*). 
" Conv., IV, c. XII, 197-201. 
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If my line of argument is clear, it will be seen that the ComHvio 
program must come to an untimely end. Dante's aim, his method, 
and his achievement, diverged rather than coincided; his servant 
reason was not gathering the bread on which his promised banquet 
depended. But the fault must not be attributed wholly to the in- 
adequacy of reason per se; other men such as they who " sit at the 
table of the blessed " had honored this faculty in their accomplish- 
ment. The defect was partly in Dante, whose " genius " was not 
contemplative but mystical. Reason could never carry him to the 
satisfaction of his desires. 68 

If at this time and in his case the grace of mystical revelation was 
renewed; if, thereby, he saw his immediate past in perspective, it 
was inevitable that in the light of the new certitude he must call his 
earlier meditations " quasi suspectas." Somewhere about this time, 
we know from the last Cantos of the Purgatorio, he repented of his 
wanderings — not from right, or truth, but from Beatrice herself, 
from the woman who throughout the Divina Commedia is his sym- 
bol of God's particular revelations to him. May not the renewed 
vision of his first love in the Earthly Paradise be but a poetic state- 
ment of an actual spiritual experience? Also, might he not, at the 
very time of the illumination, have expressed the same dissatisfac- 
tion with the immediate past to a sympathetic and comprehending 
friend — the very one to whom, tradition reports, he later intended 
dedicating the Purgatorio? 

Does this letter to Moroello Malaspina, then, recount a mystical 
experience — a vision that led Dante back to the right way from 
which he had wandered in error? I confess to a full understanding 
of the weaknesses of this theory : but the evidence, though far from 
complete, is so interesting and suggestive that I cannot refrain from 
presenting it. Just now, because they would lead us so far afield, I 
shall ignore some very striking biographical coincidences, and here 
call attention categorically only to the correspondences between the 
language of the letter to Moroello and that of the literature of 
spiritual aspiration open to our poet. (The line numbering cited 
is that of the letter as it stands printed at the head of this article.) 

88 Cf. Par. IV, 11. 124-6. "Now do I see that never can my intellect be 
sated, unless that Truth shine on it, beyond which no Truth hath range." 
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Line 9 : " subito heu ! mulier, ceu f ulgur descendens, apparuit, 
nescio quomodo." 

The salient characteristics of a vision are to be found here, 
light, suddenness, descent, and mysterious source. Also, the de- 
scription conforms to all of Dante's accounts of his own visions 
(with the exception of those in the last cantos of the Paradiso) 
in that the revelation is made through a woman, or of a woman. 

L. 10 : " meis auspitiis undique moribus et fortunae conformis." 
Compare (a) Aquinas: 54 

" Sic ergo dum angeli nobis aliquid de divina sapientia mani- 
festant, sive sensibiliter colloquendo, sive secundum congruatn ap- 
paritionem, sive secundum intelligibilem locutionem. . . ." 

(b) Dante: 55 

"Ma perch' io non proceda troppo chiuso, 
Francesca e Poverta per questi amanti 
prendi oramai nel mio parlar diffuse 

La lor concordia e i lor lieti sembianti 
amore e maraviglia e dolce sguardo 
faceano esser cagion ei pensier santi;" 

(c) St. Bernard: 56 

" I am not able to describe the manner in which God manifests 
Himself as He is, although in this manner of manifestation He de- 
clares Himself no other than He is. For, however full of rever- 
ence and devotion souls may be, He will not continue His presence 
in them permanently and precisely thus, nor with complete uni- 
formity to all individuals. For as the desires of the soul vary, so 
the delight felt in the Divine presence must needs vary also; and 
that heavenly sweetness strikes in divers ways upon the palate of 
the soul according to the variation of its desires and longings." 

LI. 10-11 : "oh quam in eius admiratione obstupui." 
Compare (a) St. Bonaventura : 57 

"Igitur . . . primum quidem lectorem invito, ne forte credat, 
quod sibi sufficiat lectio sine unctione, speculatio sine devotione, in- 

54 Pio Nono ed., V. XXIX, p. 429. Com. Dion. : Dc Divinis Nominibus. 

"Por. XI, 73-78. 

6 « Sermon XXXI, sec. 7. 

» T /nf. Men. in Deum: Prol. 
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vestigatio sine admiratione . . . speculum absque sapientia divi- 
nitus inspirata." 

(b) Idem* 1 * 

" Et ideo mens nostra tantis splendoribus irradiata et superf usa, 
nisi sit caeca, manuduci potest per seipsam ad contemplandam illam 
lucem aeternam. Hujus autem lucis irradiatio et consideratio sapi- 
entes suspendit in admirationem. . . 

(c) Richard of St. Victor: 58 

" Contemplatio est libera mentis perspicacia in sapientiae spec- 
tacula cum admiratione suspensa" 

(d) Idem** 

" Cogitatio est sine labore et f ructu. In meditatione est labor 
cum fructu. Contemplatio permanet sine labore cum fructu. In 
cogitatione, evagatio; in meditatione, investigatio ; in contempto- 
tione, admiratio" 

(e) Idem: 90 

"In imaginatione contemplatio nostra time procul dubio ver- 
satur, quando rerum istarum visibilium forma et imago in con- 
siderationem adducitur, cum obstupescentes attendimus, et atten- 
dentes obstupescimus, corporalia ista quae sensu corporeo haurimus 
quam sint multa, quam magna, quam diversa, quam pulchra vel 
jucunda, et in his omnibus creatricis illius superessentiae potentiam, 
sapientiam, munificentiam, mirando veneremur, et venerando mir- 
amur. Tunc autem contemplatio nostra in imaginatione versatur, 
et secundum solam imaginationem formatur, quando nihil argu- 
mentando quaerimus, vel ratiocinando investigamus, sed libera mens 
nostra hue illucque discurrit, quo earn in hoc spectaculorum genere 
admiratio rapit. 

(f) St. Bernard: 61 

"Primo et maxima contemplatio est admiratio majestatis. 
Haec requirit cor purgatum, ut a vitiis liberum, atque exoneration 
peccatis facile ad superna levet; interdum quoque vel per aliquas 
morulas stupore et ecstasi suspensum teneat admirantem." 

*i*Ibid. cap. III. 
58 Benj. Maj.: I, cap. IV. 
*»Ibid. I, cap. III. 
•o/Wrf. I, cap. VI. 

61 De Consideration , Bk. V : c 14, s. 52. 
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LI. 11-13: 

" Sed stupor subsequentis tonitrui terrore cessavit. Nam sicut 
divinis corruscationibus illico succedunt tonitrua. ..." 

Compare (a) Beatrice's reason for not smiling in Saturn, the 
heaven of the " contemplanti." 62 

. . . S'io ridessi 

mi comincid, tu ti faresti quale 

f u Semele, quando di cener fessi ; 
che la bellezza mia, che per le scale 

dell' eterno palazzo piu s'accende 

com' hai veduto, quanto piu si sale, 
se non si temperasse, tanto splende, 

che il tuo mortal potere, al suo fulgore, 

sarebbe f ronda che tuono scoscende. 

(b) St. Augustine: 68 

Augustine and his mother, Monica, at Ostia, leaning out of the 
window, wait for the "momentum intelligentiae " when "would 
He alone speak, not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel's voice, nor sound 
of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude. . . ." 

(c) Aquinas: 64 

In his preface to the fourth book of Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas 
quotes a passage from Job XXVI: 14; 

"Lo, these things that have been said are but a part of His 
ways; and whereas we have heard scarce one little drop of His 
speech, who shall be able to look upon the thunder of His 
greatness!" ^ 

In elucidating this passage, Aquinas says that there is a three 
fold knowledge that man may have of divine things. The first 
is through reason, the second through faith, the third through 
"elevation of the human mind." All three are mentioned in the 
quoted text. " The third clause, ' who shall be able to look upon 
the thunder of His greatness?' points to the third knowledge, 
whereby the First Truth shall be known, not as believed, but as 
seen" 

**Par. XXI: 4-12. 
"Conf.lX: c 10. 

•* C. G. IV: I, pp. 337-9 (tr. by Joseph Rickaby, S. J.). 
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(d) St. Bernard: 65 

In a description of a vision, the Abbot of Gairvaux wrote: 
"when the spirit coming forth, as it were, out of itself, and rapt 
in ecstacy, beholds somewhat of the more divine and sacred Truth, 
which flashes before its vision with the rapidity of lightning/ 9 

(e) Cf. Ill Kings: XIX, n-i3, 65a and Exodus: XIX, 18-19. 

LI. 14-15: "Atque hie ferox" [i.e., Amor] "tanquam dom- 
inus pulsus a patria post longum exilium sola in sua repatrians, 

In mystical language, " patria " ordinarily refers to the state of 
perfection possible only in heaven; occasionally it denotes "ex- 
cessus," the transient attainment of the joys of heaven by one 
living on earth, as opposed to "ascensus," or "via," the laborious 
search for spiritual perfection. 

In this connection, " repatriare 99 is used to signify the act of 
restoring the soul to familiar intercourse with God. " Exilium 99 
is the technical term referring to this state of separation : whether 
it be owing to the distance from the longed-for goal, or to an 
actual rejection (even though to an unconscious one) of super- 
natural graces, or, from another point of view, to a scorn for 
worldly things. 

Compare (a) St. Bernard: 66 

(1) Sic considerare, repatriare est. 

(2) Sane hac scala cives [i.e., those "in patria"] non egent, sed 
exsules. 

(b) Hugh of St. Victor: 67 

All the world is a place of exile to philosophers. ... He is 
yet delicate to whom his native land is sweet. But he is already 
strong to whom every soil is his country, and he is perfect to whom 
the whole world is a place of exile. The first has fixed his love 

65 Sermon XLI, s. 3. 

fl5 » This reference is to the Vulgate. In the Authorized version it is I Kings. 
««De Cons. : Bk. V, c I, s. 1. 

"Eruditio Didascalica III, 20: quoted by Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, 
p. 150. 
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on the world, the second has scattered it, and the last has 
quenched it." 68 

(c) Two objections may be raised to associating this passage 
with a mystical experience: one, that Love, not Dante's soul, is 
repatriated ; the other, that the description of love suggests fierce- 
ness, not holiness. 

In answer to the first, I shall call attention to the facts already 
mentioned, that Dante's intellect had long been directed to the 
desired goal; that, according to St. Bernard, 69 St. Bonaventura 
and others, 70 the heart as well as the mind operates in vision ; that 
Dante in Purgatorio XXXII wrote of a period of spiritual dryness 
["la decenne sete"]. 

In answer to the second objection, I shall recall a similar meta- 
phor used elsewhere by Dante in describing the joy of il- 
lumination : 71 

Io veggio ben che giammai non si sazia 

nostro intelletto, se il ver non lo illustra, 
di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 

Posasi in esso, come fera in lustra, 

tosto che giunto lTia : e giungner puollo ; 
se non, ciascun disio sarrebe frustra. Tlft 

LI. 17-18: "Occidit ergo propositum illud laudabile, quo a 
mulieribus suisque cantibus abstinebam." 

This passage presents several difficulties, only two of which are 
in point here. Mr. Wicksteed suggests ; 71b "Those who believe 
that Dante had recently been occupied with the Convivio can hardly 
suppose he was under a vow to abstain from songs about women." 
The fact remains that our poet at several times and in several 
places claimed such abstention, 72 and that he frequently asserted 
that one of the aims of the Convivio commentary was the proof 

68 Cf . in this connection the tomata of the so-called " Mountain Ode," which 
Dante is believed to have sent with this letter to Malaspina. 

69 Sermon on Cant, of Cant., XLIX : 4. 
ToCf. Dante, Par. XXVIII: 106-114. 

« Par. IV, 124-129. 

71ft Cf . St Augustine : quoted by Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, p. 64. 
™> Dante: Lat. Works, T. C, p. 304. 

g.: Conv. I, c II, 114-27; Conv. I, c. IV, 94-105; D. V. E., II, c II, 
82-83. Also possibly Son. XXXIV. 
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that virtue and not passion was the moving cause of his odes. If 
we accept "his claims, may we not have some grounds for believing 
that Dante here refers to his return to the theme of Beatrice? 

At first sight, the second objection seems more imposing. Why 
did he call the broken resolution "praiseworthy"? To know 
Dante well is to know that he never condemned a past interest 
simply because it was connected with a lower stage of his develop- 
ment. There is a theory of his that is frequently ignored, which 
throws a bright light on the meaning of this very characteristic 
remark. It is expounded in a passage from the Convivio that has 
already been considered, 78 in a sonnet, 74 and in a letter, very prob- 
ably addressed to Cino. 76 It is based upon Dante's conception 
of the growth of love of knowledge or of the " summum bonum." 
This, we have seen, dilates according to successive satisfactions and 
successive recognitions of new powers and new longings. The 
letter to Cino develops the idea. Love as a passion is permanent ; 
it varies in potencies according to the season and the man, but its 
goal remains the same even though its immediate objects " numer- 
ically," not " specifically " 76 differ. What this goal is, is unfortu- 
nately not made clear here, but if we compare this to the other 
passages we must come to the conclusion that there is only one good 
of which these statements are invariably made, and that is the 
supreme Good, or God. Each new desire initiates a new stage of 
development: its satisfaction implies a reducing to act of a par- 
ticular potentiality. In retrospect then, at least theoretically, Dante 
did not scorn the base degrees by which he did ascend. On the 
contrary, he could bestow praise on the past, even though its aims 
and methods no longer served his purpose. 

L. 20 : " liberum meum ligavit arbitrium." 77 
Compare (a) Ecclesiasticus VI: 23-6. 

"Conv. IV, cc XII-XIII. 
™ Son. XXXVI. 
i*Epis. IV. 

Te That is, the nature or " species 99 of the goal : the immediate objects may 
vary. At one time, Beatrice represented to Dante a means to his end of perfec- 
tion; at another time, Philosophy; and so on. With each new love, his con- 
ception of his end was enriched, but not changed in " species." 

TT Also cf . entire passage, 14-23. 
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"For the wisdom of doctrine is according to her name, and 
she is not manifest unto many, but with them to whom she is 
known, she continueth even to the sight of God. 

"Give ear my son, and take wise counsel, and cast not away 
my advice. 

" Put thy feet into fetters, and thy neck into her chains : 
" Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, and be not grieved with 
her bands." 

Ibid., VI : 29-30 : 

" For in the latter end thou shalt find rest in her, and she shall 
be turned to thy joy. 

"Then shall her fetters be a strong defense for thee, and a 
firm foundation, and her chain a robe of glory." 

(b) Aquinas: 78 

" There is one bondage of sin, and another bondage of justice. 
. . . It is the bondage of sin or of justice when one is bent either 
upon evil by the habit of sin, or upon good by the habit of justice." 

(c) Dante, Paradiso, IV: 76: 

(1) "che volonta, se non vuol, non s'ammorza, . . ." 

(2) Paradiso, XXIII: 35-6. 

. . . Quel che ti sopranza 
e virtu, da cui nulla si ripara. 

(3) Paradiso, XXVIII: 11-12: 

. . . riguardando nei begli occhi, 
onde a pigliarmi f ece Amor la corda : 

L. 34 : " Non quo ego, sed quo ille vult." 

Cf. Mark 14: 36: Abba, Pater, omnia tibi possibilia sunt, trans- 
fer Calicens hunc a me : sed non quod ego volo, sed quod tu. 

Rose F. Egan 

Smith College 

™ II-II, Q. 183, A. IV. Trans, by Joseph Rickaby, S. J. 
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VERSE FORMS OF THE ITALIAN ECLOGUE 



THE Italian eclogue of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries pre- 
sents a complexity of form which is in striking contrast with 
the monotony of its content. To the student of the relations be- 
tween the various versifiers of Italy or between the Italian pastorals 
and the pastoral poetry and romances of the rest of Europe, an in- 
vestigation of the development of the metrical form in which the 
Italians cast their work is more certain of fruitful results than a 
study of the limited themes which they employ. Apparent reminis- 
cences of Sannazzaro in a French or Spanish pastoral often turn 
out to be merely a new imitation of Virgil ; there is a vast store of 
pastoral convention ready for the use of each new Tityrus or Cory- 
don. But there are certain metrical combinations employed by 
various of the Italian writers which are sufficiently characteristic of 
their work to make possible reasonably definite conclusions regard- 
ing the source of the inspiration of later pastoral poets. This paper 
is an attempt to survey the most important of the forms used in 
Italy and the variations of these forms which individual authors 
created. 

The pastoral poem was one of the first types which Italy revived 
from classical models. The first imitations of Virgil's Eclogues 
were written in Virgil's tongue and in Virgil's measure, the dactylic 
hexameter. Thus we have, beginning with the two Latin eclogues 
of Dante and those of Petrarch and Boccaccio, a long series of Latin 
pastorals running down into the sixteenth century, written without 
exception in hexameters, the metre which Virgil had taken from 
Theocritus and which had been accepted in turn by Calpurnius and 
Nemesianus as the form for their eclogues. 

In the vernacular, the first pastoral composition is the Ameto 
of Boccaccio, written about 1342. 1 As the earliest of the pastoral 
romances, a type which was to receive such effective treatment in 
the hands of Sannazzaro, Montemayor, Sidney and d'Urfe, the 
Ameto is of capital importance in the history of European literature. 

1 First ed., Roma, 1478. 
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Its interest here is that the interludes in verse, the first pastoral 
poetry in Italian, are written in tercets piani. 2 The tercet, or tersa 
rima, (ABA : BCB : . . . XYX-.YZYZ) was developed by Dante 
from the sirventese (AAAb:BBBc: etc.)* Although to Dante's 
scholastic mind the comedy was doubtless one of the humbler liter- 
ary types, his Divina commedia was at once recognized by his fol- 
lowers, and by Boccaccio among the first, as a work worthy of 
being placed in the same category as the great masterpieces of the 
past, and as taking in Italian the place which the Aenead held in 
Latin. Is it unreasonable to suppose that Boccaccio, knowing that 
in Latin the eclogue was traditionally written in the same form as 
the epic, rather than the elegaic distich, and having before him as 
his only model of a serious work de longue haleine the tercets of 
the Divine Comedy, inevitably chose them as the vehicle for the 
verse passages in his classically inspired Ameto? Boccaccio's essay 
in the pastoral field was not productive of immediate results, but his 
use of the tercet was sufficient to establish the form. 

Almost a century passed before we find another example of 
pastoral verse in Italian. The composition in question is the third 
of the capitoli which end the canzoniere of Giusto de' Conti, called 
La bella mano, written about 1440 4 and first printed in 1472. Al- 
though it bears no caption to indicate its character, it is obviously 
a pastoral monologue with the usual scenery, 

" Itene a casa e noi lassate al bosco, 
Pasciute pecorelle ; e voi d'intorno, 
Pastori, omai venite a pianger nosco." 5 

The metre is as follows : 

Lines 1- 30: tercets piani. 
" 31- 68: frottola series. 

2 Throughout the paper I shall refer to lines ending with a paroxytonc as 
piani, those ending in a proparoxytone as sdruccioli, and those ending in an 
oxytone as tronchi. 

» Hendecasyllables are represented by capitals; shorter lines (usually seven 
syllables) by small letters. If it is desirable to show the number of syllables in 
the short lines, a subset number will give the number of the last stressed sylla- 
ble: as a*. 

* Cf. L. Venditti, Giusto de* Conti ed il suo canzoniere. Rocca S. Casciano, 

1903, P. 98. 

5 Ed. Firenze, 1715, p. 100. 
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Lines 69- 84: selva series. 
" 85- 87: one tercet (AbA). 
" 88-105 : tercets piani. 

" 106-108: one tercet (AbA), a repetition of lines 85-87. 
" 109-134: frottola series. 
" 135-152: selva series. 
" 153-172: frottola series. 
" 173-188: tercets piani. 

The expression "frottola series" I have used to designate an 
irregular series of lines, of eleven, seven, or five syllables, wkh 
irregular inner rhymes, usually on the fourth syllable, but also found 
on the sixth, second, or eighth syllables. The expression "selva 
series " denotes an irregular series of freely rhymed lines of eleven 
or seven syllables, without inner rhymes. 

In its primitive form the frottola is merely a series of rhymed 
couplets, the most natural form of popular poetry. 6 The lines are 
for the most part short, of six, seven, eight, or nine syllables, but 
popular song is often careless of numbers and we frequently find 
that the rhyme is the only constant factor. Under different names 
these couplets are common throughout all of early European poetry. 
The next step in the development of the form was more consciously 
artistic: the verses were written as longer lines (ultimately a hen- 
decasyllable) and one of the rhymes became an " inner rhyme," or 
rimalmezzo. In this dress, the verse begins to reveal a certain 
likeness to the recondite systems of inner rhymes so artfully culti- 
vated by Arnaut Daniel and the other Provengal poets, as well as 
their imitators in Italy. Petrarch himself had left an example of 
elaborate inner rhymes in the canzone, 

" Mai non vo' piu cantar com'io soleva 
Ch'altri non m'intendeva ; ond'ebbi scorno : 
E puossi in bel soggiorno esser molesto." (Canz. XI.) 

It is possibly to his authority that we owe the appearance of the 
frottola series in the poem of his slavish imitator, Giusto de' Conti. 

The singer of La bella mano is, however, clearly desirous of 
giving to his pastoral poem something of a popular tone. This he 

•On the frottola, cf. F. Flamini, Per la storia d'alcune antic he forme 
poetiche italiane e ro manse, in his Studi di storia letteraria, 1895, pp. 156 ff. 
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shows not only by the irregularity of his metre bat also by the use 
of rustic terms and by the wilfull obscurity of his lines, a feature 
which was to become characteristic of the frottola* As an example 
of his use of the frottola, the following will serve : 

** Ma tu, per chi mi fuggi, cor di sasso? 
Deh, f erma il passo e i miei lamenti ascolta ; 
Prendi una volta del mio mal cordoglio. 
Io saro pur qual soglio, 
Infin che Morte 

Le corte mie giomate no interrompa. 
Soperchia pompa di vederti bella 
Ti fa si fella contra me e te stessa, 
In cui mai spene ho messa." (lines 45-53). 

Certain peculiarities of his verse are deserving of special men- 
tion. As will be observed in the passage quoted, Conti shows a 
tendancy to write series of hendecasyllables with an inner rhyme on 
the fourth syllable and he also ends his periods — they can hardly be 
called stanzas — with a rhymed couplet without inner rhyme in the 
last line. Furthermore both of the selva series are bound to the 
preceding frottolas by an inner rhyme on the second syllable of the 
first line. Finally, the exceptional tercet (AbA), 

" L'astuta Volpe, che sveglio per f orza 
II Topo, che donniva, 

Quando vi penso, a lagrimar mi sforza" (lines 85-87), 

is repeated, as a kind of refrain, after the second series of tercets. 
It is interesting that this first of the pastoral poems in Italian should 
give us an example of that polymetric form which was later to 
find such frequent use; we shall see that it was not unknown to 
the poets of the following generation. 

The centre of this pastoral interest among the poets of the 
younger generation was Florence. There we find Leon Battista 
Alberti, who died in 1472, writing a dialogued capitolo in tercets 
piani, with a ballata inserted, which has merited the title of an 
egloga, though its content can hardly be called more than sylvan. 7 
It was a Florentine, Angelo Poliziano, who was commissioned in 

t Opere volgari, Firenze, 1849, V, 35^-61. 
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1 47 1 to write a play for the Duke of Mantua. The Favola di 
Orfeo* as far as form is concerned, plainly draws its inspiration 
from the sacre rappresentasioni; but it is noteworthy that after the 
opening octaves of Mercurio, the shepherds, Mopso and Aristeo, 
carry on their conversation in the tercets piani which had already 
become the standard form for pastoral style. Lorenzo de' Medici, 
himself, the patron of the school, has left two eclogues, Corinto and 
Apollo e Pan, 9 both written in tercets piani, although the first of 
these contains three sdruccioli rhymes (lines 182-192). 

In 1481 the Florentine printer Miscomini brought together and 
published a number of these pastoral compositions. His collection 
contained a translation of Virgil's Eclogues by Bernardo Pulci, 
four eclogues of Francesco de' Arsochi of Siena, eight of Girolamo 
Benivieni of Florence, and five of Jacopo Fiorino de' Boninsegni of 
Siena. 10 With one striking exception all of the poems are written 
in tercets piani. 11 The exception demands a more detailed ex- 
amination. 

The first of the eclogues 12 of de* Arsochi is polymetric, showing 
the following metres: tercets sdruccioli, frottola series, tercets 
sdruccioli, tercets (AaB:BbC: etc.), strophes (AbCcB:BdEeD: 
etc.), tercets piani. There can be little question that the poet of 
Siena was familiar with La bella mano; his work reveals precisely 
the sort of elaboration which we should expect at the hands of a 
more experienced versifier. His frottola series is more regular 
than those of Conti; all of its lines are hendecasyllables and with 
one exception, the inner rhymes all fall on the fourth syllable. The 
popular type of tercet (AbA) is developed into a series, with con- 
nected rhymes, and a definite strophe form, with a repeated line, 
replaces the selva series of the earlier work. For the use of the 
sdruccioli we must look to another source. 

8 Le stanze, YOrfeo e le rime, ed. G. Carducci, 2a ed., 1912, pp. 373-92. 
• Opere, 1913-14, 1. 3<>7-i8. 

10 Reprinted, Firenze, 1494, with the title: Bucholiche elegantissime. The 
eclogues of Benivieni are also in his Opere, 1519, ff. 74 r°-i03 v°. 

11 The fifth eclogue of Boninsegni contains four sdruccioli tercets. The 
third eclogue of Arsochi (ed. 1481, f. g vili ) contains several lines with inner 
rhymes on the fourth and sixth syllables. 

12 Ed. 1481, ff. gi-gn- A part is reprinted in Scherillo's edition of the 
Arcadia of Sannazzaro, 1888, pp. ccxx-ccxxii. 
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As Mazzoni has pointed out, 18 the use of sdruccioli rhymes was 
not unknown to poets of the Tuscan school. Luca Pulci, brother 
of Bernardo, had used them in alternation with piani in the octaves 
of his Driadeo d'amort and had, in fact, composed the eighth of his 
Epistole, from Polyphemus to Galatea, wholly in tercets sdruccioli. 
But their use by Pulci was plainly humoristic. There is undoubt- 
edly something trivial, if not actually humorous, in the rhythm of 
the sdruccioli verses and it is possibly this quality which led de* 
Arsochi to adopt them for his eclogue, hoping thereby to enhance 
the popular atmosphere of the poem. This would seem to be borne 
out by his use in several lines of three successive groups of sdruccioli 
rhythms, as 

" Cingetele | di cintole | di baccare." 

It is impossible to fix exactly the dates of the different pastoral 
poems in Miscomini's collection. The earliest seem to be the first 
three eclogues of Boninsegni, written in 1468 for the Duke of 
Calabria ; the latest is the fourth eclogue of the same poet, dedicated 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent in 148 1. 14 At least we may be sure that 
its publication had a wide influence upon the poetry of the time. 
The pastoral in the vernacular became recognized as of equal im- 
portance with the Latin pastoral. The echoes of the shepherds' 
pipes were soon to be heard throughout the length of Italy. 

The first of the poets to be stirred to activity was Mateo Maria 
Boiardo, already known as the author of a number of Latin eclogues. 
Of his ten Italian pastoral poems, five (Nos. I, II, IV, VIII, and X) 
were certainly written in 1482-1483 ; it is probable that the others 
belong to the same period. 15 All but two are in tercets piani. In 
the fifth, however, as the caption tells us, " canta per se Menalca in 
frotola." The frottola which is inserted between the tercets is an 
unusual one, for the tercet rhymes are maintained, and the scheme 
is: (a 4 )A(a e )B(j8 4 )A: etc., with a bisticcio, instead of a rhyme, 
on the fourth syllable of the third line in each tercet : 

ia Le e clog he volgari di M. M. Boiardo, in Studi sopra M. M. Boiardo, 1894, 
pp. 323-24. 

** On the dates, cf . E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale, n. d., p. 170. 

15 Le Poesie volgari e latine, ed. A. Solerti, 1894, pp. 261-312. For the dates, 
I have followed Carrara (op. ext., pp. 180-81) rather than Mazzoni (op. cit, pp. 
334, 347-48). 
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" Tanto me intrica questa mia nemica 
Che la sua dolcie ortica me diletta : 
Me come a latte in lacrime notrica" (lines 40-42). 

Here the influence of Petrarch's canzone (No. XI), already re- 
ferred to, seems obvious. The other of Boiardo's eclogues which 
departs from the regular piani, is the seventh, written "in sdru- 
zola " ; it is perhaps the first of the Italian pastorals composed wholly 
in this form. 

It was Naples which was destined to produce the greatest of the 
Italian pastoral poets; there, probably between 1481 and 1489, were 
written the first ten " Prose " and " Egloghe " of the Arcadia, the 
masterpiece of Jacopo Sannazzaro; there was published in 1504, 
after the appearance of the unauthorized edition of Venice, 1502, 
the complete work with its twelve " Prose " and " Egloghe." 16 

The verse " egloghe 99 show a great variety of form : three are 
polymetric ; three (Nos. VI, VIII, and XII) are in tercets sdruccioli; 
two (Nos. Ill and V) are in canzone stanzas (that of No. Ill is 
Petrarch's No. XIII; that of No. V is Petrarch's sister canzone 
No. XIV) ; two (Nos. IV and VII) are sestine, the first a double 
sestina) ; one (No. IX) is in tercets, both piani and sdruccioli; and 
one (No. XI) is in tercets piani. The polymetric eclogues require 
a detailed examination. 

The metrical scheme of Egloga I is: 
Lines 1- 60: tercets sdruccioli. 

" 61- 90: hendecasyllables, with inner rhyme on the fourth 

syllable. 
" 91-106: tercets sdruccioli. 

The inner rhyme series is bound to the following tercets by an 
inner rhyme on the fourth syllable of the first line of the following 
tercet. This combination of metres is similar to that used by de' 
Arsochi, but the similarity is even more striking in Egloga II, the 
scheme of which is : 
Lines 1- 18: tercets piani. 

" 19- 38: hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the fourth 
syllable. 

" 39~ 56 : tercets sdruccioli. 
16 I use the ed. of Scherillo, 188& 
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Lines 57-80: tercets (AaB:BbC:*fc). 

" 81-100: strophes (AbCcfl:£dEeZ): etc.). 

" 101-132: stanzas (ABccABDD: etc.). 

" 133-148: tercets piani and sdruccioli alternating. 
Here the likeness is unmistakable. Sannazzaro has accepted all 
of the metrical devises of his predecesor and has added a few of 
his own. Thus he has regularized the series of inner rhyme lines, 
placing all of his inner rhymes on the fourth syllable ; he has bound 
his inner rhyme series to the following tercets by an inner rhyme in 
the first line of the following tercet, as had de* Arsochi, and has also 
bound his other groups together : the first series of tercets piani to 
the following inner rhyme series, by an inner rhyme for the odd 
rhyme of the last tercet in -the first line of the following series, and 
the series of AaB tercets to the strophe series, by repeating the last 
rhyme of the tercets as the first rhyme of the strophes. His chief 
additions are the use of a new eight-line stanza and the alternation 
of piani and sdruccioli lines in the closing tercets. 

Professor Percopo has endeavored to prove that the Arcadia 
was written before 1481 and that therefore the eclogue of de' 
Arsochi, and most of the other eclogues of the time, were imitated 
from Sannazzaro's work, known through manuscripts. 17 Such a 
thesis is hardly tenable from the metrical point of view. In every 
respect the poem of de' Arsochi has the mailcs of an experiment : 
his inner rhyme series is still irregular, partaking something of the 
nature of the frottola of de' Conti; the number of his irregular 
tercets and strophes is capricious; the connections between the dif- 
ferent groups is not thoroughly worked out. But Sannazzaro shows 
precisely the perfection of the elaborator : the inner rhymes form a 
regular series; there are eight tercets, four strophes and four 
stanzas; his whole poem is carefully knit together into a single 
fabric. Nor can it be argued that the difference is due merely to 
Sannazzaro's superior poetic gifts. The sorriest rhymster can imi- 
tate a metrical form which is set before him all perfected, of that 
we shall have an illustration in a later imitation of the eclogue now 
in question. In matters of poetic form the progression is always 
from the irregular and unsymmetrical to the regular and sym- 

17 La Prima imitasione delY "Arcadia" (in Atti delta Reale Accademia di 
archeologia, lettere e belli arti [di Napoli), XVIII, Pt. II, 1897), pp. 26 ff. 
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metrical. There is little reason for believing that the opposite is 
true in the present case. 

The third of Sannazzaro's polymetric eclogues is the tenth, in 
which the metrical scheme is : 
Lines i- 78 : tercets sdruccioli. 

" 79-161 : hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the sixth syl- 
lable. 

" 162-204: tercets sdruccioli. 
The method of binding the different groups together is precisely 
that used in Egloga I ; it differs from that eclogue only in the fact 
that the inner rhymes fall on the sixth rather than on the fourth 
syllable. But this difference is one of fundamental importance, and 
to explain it we must seek another source. 

Parallel with the development of the frottola in the center and 
north of Italy there had grown up at Naples a similar form, used 
for the same purposes, the gliommero or gliomaro. Originally the 
term had been used as synonymous with frottola, for we find a Tus- 
can frottola of Francesco di Vannozzo intitled in the manuscript a 
"bisticcio overo gliomaro." 18 But there can be no doubt that in 
Naples it became a name for a definite form, for one of the poems 
of the Neapolitan Francesco Galeota bears the caption, "Frotola 
in gliomaro." 19 As it appears in the manuscript, the poem is written 
in rhyming couplets, the first two lines septenaries, the following 
couplets composed of a line of four or five syllables and a septenary, 
the last couplet composed of a line of five syllables and a hendeca- 
syllable. But if the short line of four or five syllables is written 
as a second hemistich to the preceding septenary we shall have a 
series beginning with a septenary followed by hendecasyllables with 
inner rhyme on the sixth syllable and ending with a rhyming couplet 
without inner rhyme in the last line. It is true that a number of the 
hendecasyllables will be hypermetric, but the fact that the last line is 
a true hendecasyllable makes it probable that the form was in reality 
an inner rhyme form. 

This particular form, a series of inner rhyme hendecasyllables 
beginning with a septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet, is 
an adaptation to the recitative gliommero of a metre already cur- 

18 Cf. Flamini, op. cit., pp. 160-61, 169. 

19 Ed. Flamini in Giorn. stor., XX, 62-65. 
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rent in another Neapolitan genre, the farsa. In that "citta de' 
piaceri " the farce antedates the sacra rappresentazione. Originally 
written in rhyming couplets of varying length, by the end of the 
fifteenth century it had assumed a fairly definite form and for- 
tunately one of these popular farces has been preserved and printed 
by Professor Croce. 20 Aside from certain hypermetric lines, its 
metre is the hendecasyllable with inner rhyme on the sixth syllable. 

Although from their very nature these burlesque entertainments 
of the people were little likely to be committed to writing, we may 
be sure of their form from the work of more learned poets who 
adapted them for presentation at the court of the Spanish viceroys. 
Of the numerous farse of this literary type written by Pietro 
Antonio Caracciolo two have survived; 21 their form is that of the 
popular farce, the inner rhyme series of hendecasyllables beginning 
with a septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet. This too is 
the metre of two other farces of the late Quattrocento of which 
fragments have been published by Torraca ; 22 this finally is the metre 
of the three so-called farse of Sannazzaro. 2 * 

Sannazzaro's farces show one interesting development; each 
speech in the farce forms a metrical unit, a sort of tirade, beginning 
with a septenary and ending with a couplet, and this formalism is 
carried even farther by Serafino dell'Aquila in his polymetric Rap- 
presentazione allegorical where the inner rhyme lines inserted be- 
tween the two series of tercets piani are divided into three tirades of 
seventeen lines each. With the form once conventionalized, it is 
not surprising to find it presently used as a vehicle for lyric expres- 
sion in certain so-called "canzoni" of Benedetto Chariteo, 25 the 
first of which is written in regular stanzas of eight lines, beginning 
with the usual septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet. 

10 In his / teatri di Napoli, 1801, pp. 667-72. 

11 Ed. F. Torraca in his Studi di letteratura napoletana, 1884, pp. 429-44, and 
his Teatro italiano dei secoli XIII, XIV e XV, 1885, pp. 305-10. 

11 In his Farse napoletane del Quattrocento, in Studi di lett. nap., pp. 280-07, 
Passim. 

"In Torraca, Studi, pp. 417-25. and Teatro italiano, pp. 311-26. In the 
same form are other later farces published by Torraca in the same works: 
La ricevuta delf imperatore alia Cava (Studi, pp. 447-70) and the Farsa cavaiola 
delta scola of Vincenzo Braca (Teatro italiano, pp. 431-56). 

14 In Torraca's Teatro italiano, pp. 327-36. 

15 Le rime, ed. E. Percopo, 1802, 427-39. In the canzoniere of Francesco 
Galeota it is the usual form for all types of poetic expression. 
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Sannazzaro was also the author of gliotnmeri, and if the poem 
in this form published by Torraca be really his 26 — and there seems 
to be no certain ground for doubting the attribution — it shows that 
he is responsible for another innovation in the form : the gliommero 
in question begins with a hendecasyllable instead of the usual sep- 
tenary. As we have seen, the inner rhyme series employed in 
Egloga X of the Arcadia also shows this same peculiarity. Here 
its use is the more natural since the lines which precede are hendec- 
asyllables. 

Such are the successive steps which lead up to the use of the 
rimalmezzo with stress upon the sixth syllable as it appears in San- 
nazzaro's pastoral. The other metrical combinations employed by 
the Neapolitan poet had already been essayed by his predecessors 
for the purposes of their pastoral verse, but as Carducci has justly 
remarked, 27 to Sannazzaro belongs the credit of having adapted for 
the service of bucolic song the metre of the Neapolitan farsa. 

The influence of Sannazzaro's pastoral was immediate. As was 
natural, at Naples it found imitators even before it was first given 
to the press. In fact the Pastorale of Jacopo de' Gennaro 28 is per- 
haps actually contemporary with Sannazzaro's work. In the four- 
teen verse egloghe, Gennaro uses a variety of metres already famil- 
iar from the Arcadia, showing a special preference for the tercets 
sdruccioli, and for the -inner rhyme series with inner rhyme on the 
sixth syllable. It is noteworthy, however, that in the first eclogue 29 
he uses a frottola stanza, with inner rhymes on the second, fourth, 
or sixth syllables, after the fashion of Giusto de' Conti, and that in 
the last of the eclogues he has divided his inner rhyme series into 
tirades, each beginning with a seven-syllable line and ending with a 
rhyming couplet, in the style of the Neapolitan farces. 

This last devise is also employed by Francesco Galeota in his 
polymetric Strusstda in laude del duca di Calabria, 90 which in spite 

2e In Giorn. stor., IV, 221-24. Another gliommero addressed to Sannazzaro, 
published by Torraca in the same article (pp. 224-28) begins with the usual 
septenary. 

27 Su VAminta di T. Tasso, saggi tre, in his Opere, XV, 375. 
18 Ed. Percopo in La prima imitasione del? " Arcadia," pp. 49 ff. Six of the 
eclogues were printed by Scherillo in his edition of the Arcadia, pp. 321-52. 
29 No. V of Scherillo, pp. 340-45- 
80 Ed. Flamini in Giorn. stor., XX, 65-68. 
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of its title, is in reality a pastoral composition of the conventional 
type. The path opened by Sannazzaro is also followed by Serafino 
deH'Aquila in his three eclogues. 81 The first is in tercets sdruccioli; 
the second is polymetric: tercets sdruccioli, 15 quatrains (ABbC: 
CDdE: etc), tercets sdruccioli, inner rhyme hendecasyllables, with 
inner rhyme on the fourth syllable (like Sannazzaro's Egloga I and 
II), tercets sdruccioli; the third is in tercets sdruccioli, but of that 
curious type of which de* Arsochi has already given an example, in 
which each line is composed of three groups ( ~ ^ w as: 

"Amplissimo | lassandoci | lo spatio." 

Outside of Naples, Sannazzaro's formal influence was slighter, 
although it is probably his use of the sdruccioli rhymes which ex- 
plains their appearance in the eclogues of Gualtiero San Vitale 82 
and of Galeotto del Carretto. 88 Other poets, however, clung to the 
earlier form in tercets piani; thus Antonio Tebaldeo wrote his four 
eclogues in this form; 84 in tercets piani too is the eclogue which 
Ariosto composed in 1506. 86 But we must stop for a moment to 
glance at another phase in the development of the eclogue. 

From its very dialogue form, there is something innately dra- 
matic about pastoral poetry and many of the poems which have just 
been mentioned were undoubtedly intended for public recitation if 
not for actual performance. We know that the public performance 
of eclogues at the various courts of Italy was a frequent occurrence 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century. At Ferrara in 1487, 
Niccolo da Correggio had written eclogues in tercets as the inter- 
ludes for his Cefalo,™ and Baldassare Taccone composed an Ecloga 

•1 Ed. Bologna, 1503, ff. C, v°-E, v°. In the edition of Venegia, 1548 (ff. 
47 v°-55 r°), the order of the second and third eclogues is reversed. 

82 The first was originally published with La bella mono, ed. 171 5, pp. 18&-95, 
as the work of a " Sannazaro, natio di Pistoia " ; republished from the ms. of 
Dresden by Scherillo (Arcadia, pp. 352-64). The second and third were pub- 
lished by G. Rossi in Giorn. stor., XXXIII, 271-87. 

88 Cf . V. Rossi, Battista Guarini ed II pastor fido, 1886, p. 167, and Carrara, 
op. cit., pp. 215-16. I have not seen the edition of Carretto's Poesie inedite, 
Savona, 1888. 

84 Opere, Modena, 1400, ff. r v r 0 -^ v°. 

88 Opere minori, 1857, I, 267-76. There are also eclogues in tercets piani by 
Niccol6 Macchiavelli (Opere complete, 1843, PP- 7O0-I ) and Sperone Speroni 
(Opere, 1740, IV, 36^-72). 

86 Cf . Carrara, op. cit. t pp. 208-9. 
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pastorale* 1 for performance at a wedding at the court of Milan, this 
too in tercets sdruccioli. 

All of these works clearly belong to the courtly type. But a 
certain Egloga o veto pasturale of Bellincioni 38 shows another in- 
fluence in its form : its principal metre is the octave, but the eclogue 
opens with a frottola and includes a barzelletta* The octave is evi- 
dence at once of the influence of the sacre rappresentazioni, and 
eclogues wholly in octaves or in octaves and tercets became, during 
the sixteenth century, more and more popular as forms of public, 
no longer courtly, entertainment. These popular dramatic eclogues, 
which must be distinguished from the courtly pastoral drama were 
closely akin to the popular rustic farces and plays in form as well 
as in content. Their history forms a part of the history of the 
drama in Italy. 89 

In octaves is written one of the courtly eclogues of the early 
Cinquecento, the Tirsi of Baldassare Castiglione, 40 performed for 
the Duchess of Urbino in 1506, but in spite of its apparent imita- 
tion of the form of the popular theatre, it is probable that its use of 
the octave comes rather from the employment of that verse in the 
numerous mythological poemetti of the time, of which the Stanze 
per la giostra of Poliziano is the most perfect example. Outside 
of an eclogue by a little known poet, Luca Valenziano, 41 the octave 
is nowhere else used as a vehicle for the lyric pastoral. 

The learned movement early in the sixteenth century which re- 
sulted in the development of blank verse as an instrument of poetry 
was at once felt in the pastoral. Trissino, the initiator of the re- 
form, himself composed two eclogues in sciolti, first printed in his 
Rime in 1529,** and Luigi Alamanni wrote fourteen in the same 

87 L'Atteone e le rime, ed. Bariola, 1884, pp. 14-18. 

88 Rime, 1876-78, II, 225-37. 

89 For further details on the dramatic eclogues and rustic plays, cf . V. Rossi, 
Battista Guarini, pp. 170-74; G. Carducci, Su I'Aminta, in Opere, XV, 381^418; 
Carrara, op. cit., pp. 208-41, 297-321. 

40 Opere volgari e latine, Padova, I733» PP- 3H-22- 

41 Opere volgari, Venegia, 1532. It is the fifth of his six eclogues (ff. 2 
r°-n r°). Of the other five, one is in tercets sdruccioli, three are in tercets 
piani, and one is a sestina in sdruccioli. The same volume contains two "atti 
pastorali" (ff. 72 v°-S3 r°), the first in tercets piani, and the second in tercets 
piani and octaves. 

42 Tutte le opere, Verona, 1729, II, 373-75- 
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metre, some of which are possibly prior to those of Trissino. 48 
From this time on hardly a collection of verses appeared which did 
contain its quota of blank verse eclogues, like those of Parabosco, 44 
Ludovico Martelli, 45 Varchi, 46 Laura Battiferra, 47 Annibal Caro, 48 
or the thirty-five of Girolamo Muzio, divided into their groups of 
" amorose, marchesane, illustri, lugubri, e varie" 4 * 

Other forms as well were adapted to pastoral purposes. Thus 
we find a pastoral canzone by Jacopo de' Servi 50 and a whole series 
of pastoral sonnets by Benedetto Varchi. 61 Nor were the poets 
content merely with the older lyric forms. 

Bernardo Tasso, whose metrical experiments were destined, 
thanks to a happy imitation by Garcilaso de la Vega, to a greater 
popularity in Spain than in Italy, had tried several complicated 
forms in his longer poems, such as the scheme : ABCBA : DECFED : 
GHFIHG: etc., found in his Epitalamio, and had finally adopted 
instead of the Clank verse a rhyme scheme, ABCrABCDE: 
CDEFG: etc., which he used for his Selva and for the Favola di 
Piramo et di Thisbe. Both of these forms appear in his pastoral 
poems; the first Egloga I, the second in Egloghe II-VI and the 
piscatory eclogue. 52 

No one seems to have followed Tasso's steps, but another poet, 
Berardino Rota, adopted a somewhat similar form: ABCABC: 
DEFDEF : etc., as the normal instrument for his fourteen piscatory 
eclogues. 68 Rota did not scorn other forms; a number of the 
eclogues contain inserted lyric stanzas, one (No. II) is in blank 

48 Opere toscane, Lugd., 1532-33, I, 108-^7. On the date, cf. Carrara, op. 
cit. f 387. 

44 Rime, 1547, ff. 54 v°-58 v°. One eclogue. 
48 Opere, 1548, ff. 65 v°-75 v°. Three eclogues. 

48 In G. Ferrario, Poesie pastorali e rusticali, 1808, pp. 250-55. One eclogue. 

47 // primo libro delf Opere toscane, 1560, pp. 109-20. One eclogue. 

48 Rime, 1572, pp. 81-89. One eclogue. 

49 Egloghe, Vinegia, 1550. 

50 First printed in / marmi of Anton francesco Doni (1552-53), ed. of Firenze, 
1863, I, 146-40. Also in Ferrario, Poesie pastorali, pp. 84^87. 

51 Sonetti. Parte I. Fiorenza, 1555, pp. 179-228. 

82 All of these works first appeared in the second edition of his Amori, Libri 
I— II (1534)1 the eclogues on ff. 107 v°-H9 v°. They are also in his Rime, 1560, 
pp. 163-86. 

88 In Marittimi e pedant esc hi del secolo XVI, 1787, pp. 109-99. 
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verse with a selva stanza inserted, one (No. VII) contains a passage 
in tercets piani and another (No. XIII) after an opening in special 
stanzas, ends -with octaves. At least one other versifier imitated 
Rota's verse form. 

Ludovico Paterno included in his Nuove fiamme (1568) a 
formidable array of eclogues, divided into five categories after the 
manner of Muzio. 64 His prevailing metre is blank verse, but a 
number of the eclogues of the first group of "Marittime" are in 
other forms. The first two are written in tercets piani; the fourth 
and sixth are polymetric, but each begins with a series rhymed: 
ABCABC : DEFDEF : etc., the verse of Rota. The final group of 
"Varie" also shows certain interesting variations. The third of 
this group is polymetric and its sequence of metrical combinations : 
tercets sdruccioli, hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the fourth 
syllable, hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the sixth syllable, 
tercets sdruccioli, tercets (AaB:BbC: etc.), strophes (AbCcB: 
BdEeD: etc.), stanzas (ABccABDD: etc.), tercets, alternating 
piani and sdruccioli, is almost precisely that of Sannazzaro in his 
second Egloga. The fourth is also polymetric, employing tercets, 
both sdruccioli and piani, hendecasyllables -with inner rhyme on the 
fourth syllable and also sciolti. The last two of the " Varie " are 
in tercets sdruccioli. 

Two other poets of the Cinquecento who sought for greater 
variety than was afforded by the blank verse were Bernardino 
Baldi 56 and Antonfrancesco Grazzini, 56 called II Lasca. The ma- 
jority of the eclogues of both these poets are in sciolti, but in others 
the series of unrhymed lines are broken by free stanzas, by actual 
canzone stanzas, and in one case by octaves and a canzonetta. 

It remains to speak a word concerning the development of the 
form of the pastoral drama, properly so-called, which, aside from 
the Arcadia, produced the only real masterpieces of a pastoral con- 
tent in Italian literature. One of the outgrowths of the Arcadia 
in matter and in form was the famous Cecaria or Dialogo di tre 

z *Le nuove fiamme, Lyone, 1568, pp. 264-475. 

85 In Ferrario, Poesie pastorali, pp. QI-I44- I have not seen the complete 
edition of his Versi e prose, Venezia, 1500. 

**Egloghe ed altri rime, Livorno, 1709, pp. 3-70. Two of his eclogues in 
sciolti are found in his Rime, Firenze, 1742, II, 100-7, 306-12. 
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ciechi 51 of Marcantonio Epicuro, fellow-member with Sannazzaro 
of the Accademia Pontaniana. Although this little play has neither 
the names nor the scenery of the conventional pastoral, its mood is 
of the same stuff ; as it looks backward to the Arcadia, so it points 
the way to another pastoral. Its complicated form is especially 
significant. Almost all the standard combinations are included: 
tercets piani, octaves, and even sonnets ; but the greater part of the 
work is written in two forms : inner rhyme tirades of the Neapoli- 
tan farce type, beginning with a septenary and ending with a rhym- 
ing couplet, and freely rhymed stanzas of seven and eleven-syllable 
lines of the selva type. 

Certainly inspired by the Cecaria is a pastoral, the Due pellegrini 
of Luigi Tansillo, 88 probably written before 1528. Tansillo, like 
Epicuro, uses the inner rhyme tirade and the freely rhymed stanza 
as his principal medium; his other combinations are tercets and 
octaves. And similarly polymetric is the Mirsia (ca. 1545), 59 
which is possibly the work of Epicuro, although in the latter work, 
the inner rhyme series do not appear. 

The first of the true " pastoral dramas," // sacrificio of Agostino 
de'Beccari (1554), 60 shows as its predominating form the blank 
verse cultivated by all the learned poets of the time, but the second 
and third acts contain a number of freely rhymed stanzas, like 
those of Tansillo and Epicuro, which, for that matter, go back to 
the selva stanzas of Giusto de' Conti. In the crowning achievements 
of the genre, Torcuato Tasso's Aminta* 1 and // pastor fido of 
Guarini, 62 the freely rhymed verse has become the chief metrical 
form. 

Such is the history of the eclogue form during the period of its 
ascendancy in Italy. Polymetric from its first appearance, it re- 
flects the characteristic measures of each generation, at first the 

5T First edition, Venezia, 1525. It is reprinted by Palmerini in the Scelta di 
curiosito leiterarie, No. 225. 

M L'egloga e i poemetti, ed. F. Flamini, 1893, pp. 3-46. 

59 Ed. Palmerini in Scelta di curiositd letterarie, No. 221. 

60 In Teatro antic o, Venezia, 1785, pp. 225-345. 

61 Teatro, ed. A. Solerti, 1895, pp. 1-135. Torcuato Tasso also wrote four 
eclogues (ed. cit, pp. 39^-441), three of which are in the freely rhymed verse 
of the Aminta. 

62 Ed. G. Brognoligo, Bari, 1914. 
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tercets friani, then the sdruccioli, next the blank verse, and finally 
the various innovations of the Cinquecento. But at the same time 
it maintains a close contact with the more popular forms, with the 
frottola in the North, with the farsa in the South. Outside of 
Italy we find it continuing to exercise its influence in the pastoral 
poetry of the rest of Europe. 

Hayward Keniston 

Cornell University 
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FF Communications. Edited for the Folklore Fellows by Johannes Bolte, Kaarle 
Krohn, Axel Olrik, C. W. von Sydow. Nos. 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 
and 31. Helsingfors, Hamina and Sortavala, 191 5-1 919. 

In the Romanic Review, vol. vii (1916), pp. 1 10-125, I reviewed at length 
the twenty remarkable Folklore publications (No. 17 had not then appeared) 
issued by the Folklore Fellows at Helsingfors and Hamina in 1911-1915. Since 
then have appeared Nos. 17, 22-26, and 30-31. Three of these, Nos. 17, 22, and 
24, were briefly noticed by me in the Nation, Dec. 21, 1916. I am now permitted 
to review here at greater length the numbers issued since my compte rendu in 
1916. 

I shall begin with No. 17, which appears out of its chronological order, 
Personal Impressions of Moltke Moe by Axel Olrik, Hamina, 1915, pp. 76. The 
subject of this delightfully informal paper (translated from the author's Danish 
MS. by Elisabeth Westergaard, M.A.) is an excellent example of inherited tastes 
and genius. He was the son of J0rgen Moe, famous for his collaboration with 
Peter Christian Asbj^rnsen in the collection of Norwegian popular tales so well 
known to English readers by Dasent's splendid translation, Popular Tales from 
the Norse. Moltke Moe was born June 19, 1859, at Christiania ; from his seven- 
teenth year he took his father's place as a collaborator with Asbj^rnsen, and 
after the death of the latter continued his work. In 1886 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Norwegian with the obligation to lecture on Norwegian popular tradi- 
tions, and in 1899 he became professor of Norwegian popular tradition and 
mediaeval literature— the first University position of the kind in Europe. He 
died December 15, 1913. 

As early as 1878 Moe received an annual grant from the government for the 
collection of popular traditions, and travelled extensively for that purpose, espe- 
cially in the southern part of Norway. He made great collections of tales and 
ballads and later subjected them to a minute examination with a view of formu- 
lating the general laws of the Epic and of Marchen. For a long time, however, 
he was diverted from this work by his interest in the reform of the national 
orthography, a matter intimately connected with his first University professor- 
ship. His biographer feels that Moe made too great a sacrifice by involving 
himself in this discussion, which attained the proportions of a bitter political 
struggle. "His sacrifice," says Olrik, "was master work in the science where 
he felt himself as the born head. The sacrifice was the gift he intended to make 
to his nation in presenting to them their old ballads and a large part of their 
tales, the richest inheritance from the past, clad in festival attire. The sacrifice 
was the growth of Scandinavian folklore during the time when he ought to have 
been its natural leader." 

It is true that Moe could not settle down to any great work and has left 
fragments only, such as "The Dream Ballad (Draumekvaede) and its relation 
to mediaeval vision literature " ; " Epic fundamental laws," and " Mythic Method 
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of Conception" ("Det mytiskc Taenkesaet," in Maal og Minne, 1909, pp. 1-16). 
Unfinished also was his contribution on "The National Revival," in the period- 
ical Samtiden, in which he intended to deal with writers in his own field, such as 
his father and Asbj^rnsen for Fairy Tales, Landstad for the Ballad, and Aasen 
for the Vernacular. This work has been completed by Anders Krogvig and 
published in the Centenary edition of Asbj^rnsen and Moe's Fairy Tales. 

Olrik gives a delightful account of Moe's genial disposition and strong per- 
sonality. I have elsewhere asked what is there about the study of Folklore to 
have produced such types of scholars as the Grimms, Pitre, Asbj^rnsen and 
Moe, and have answered that it is undoubtedly the human element in that study. 
Moe spent much of his life in the open air in intimate association with the people. 
None of the great men mentioned above were merely closet-students, but lived 
near to the heart of the folk and shared their simple and wholesome faith. 
Olrik survived his friend not quite four years and has taken his place "in the 
immortal band of those whose studies have been the expression of the most 
fervent patriotism." 

Three of the Communications treat individual Marchen (as did the earlier 
Nos. 15, 18, and 20) : Der Mann aus dem Paradiese, von Antti Aarne (No. 22) ; 
Der reiche Mann und sein Schwiegersohn, von Antti Aarne (No. 23) and The 
Tale of the Two Travellers or The Blinded Man, by Reidar Th. Christiansen 
(No. 24). The first monograph (Hamina, 1916, pp. 109) deals with the widely- 
spread jest of the rogue who persuaded a simple-minded woman that he had 
just come from heaven and wheedled her out of money and clothes which he 
promised to carry to her dead husband, who, he said, was in want of those 
articles. The story is well known from the versions in Grimm's Household 
Tales, No. 104, Die klugen Leute ("Wise Folks") and in Henderson's Folk- 
Lore of Northern Counties, communicated by Rev. S. Baring-Gould (see also 
Clouston's Book of Noodles, pp. 205, 214, and 218). Aarne examines first the 
literary versions reaching back to the XV century, and coming down to the pres- 
ent day. The story is found in all the famous German Schwankbucher, from 
Bebel to Kirchhof, and has spread to other countries in a literary form. 

The popular versions are of an enormous number : Aarne cites two hundred 
and sixty-eight, of which one hundred and twenty-two are Finnish. These ver- 
sions are minutely examined as to characters and episodes in order to determine 
the original form. The story is found in both Orient and Occident and the 
question naturally arises whether it took its origin in the Occident and wandered 
to the Orient or vice versa. Aarne is inclined to believe the first hypothesis, 
basing his belief largely on the fact that the principal episode turns on the mis- 
understanding of " Paris " for " Paradise." At any rate the form of the story 
in which this occurs arose in the west of Europe and wandered to the east 
From middle-Europe it spread to Russia and Scandinavia, and from there to 
Finland. Finally, the relation between the older literary versions and the popu- 
lar story is briefly examined. 

The second individual tale (treated in No. 23, Hamina, 1916, pp. 194) is that 
of the rich man who is fated to have a poor youth for his son-in-law and heir. 
He endeavours to avert this fate by killing the unwelcome son-in-law to be, but 
his efforts are in vain and Fate has its way. This fine story is the subject of 
William Morris's poem "The Man Born to be Xing" in The Earthly Paradise. 
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Aarne remarks that few stories have attracted to such a degree the attention of 
investigators. This is due not only to its interesting character but also to the 
fact that in the mediaeval legend the fate of the persecuted youth is connected 
with two historical personages, the Emperors Constantius and Henry III. In 
addition to this the episode of the furnace is used by Schiller in " Der Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer " and the intercepted letter is employed by Shakespeare in 
" Hamlet." 

The method of investigation has already been fixed and is explained in No. 
13 (see Romanic Review, vii, p. 122). The popular versions are carefully ar- 
ranged in geographical order, then the earlier investigations are examined and 
the older literary versions. The popular forms of the story are carefully com- 
pared, with the view to ascertain the possible original form and its habitat 
Aarne concludes that the story is of Oriental (Indian) origin in spite of the 
fact that there are so few Oriental versions. The spread of the story to the 
Occident and its diffusion throughout all Europe are then carefully traced. 
Considerable space is devoted to another similar story of Fate, in which a man 
marries a maiden whom, in order to escape a fate-ordained marriage, he has 
tried to kill when she was a child. Still another tale of the same class is treated 
in great detail — the story of a man who undertakes a journey in order to carry 
out an important commission. In the course of the journey various questions 
are put to him which he promises to answer on his return. In consideration of 
this promise aid is given to him which enables him to perform his journey suc- 
cessfully and reach home a rich man. 

Aarne's concluding words, p. 193, are of great importance for the modern 
conception of the Marc hen. He says : 

"From my investigation it appears time and again that the story in oral 
tradition and literature is constantly changing by the addition and influence of 
foreign elements which have nothing to do with the original story. The addi- 
tions come mostly from other Mdrchen, but matter of an entirely different kind 
can also be woven into the story. . . . From what has been said it follows as an 
indisputable fact in the life of the Mdrchen that the Mdrchen as such is worth- 
less as an auxiliary for mythological or other extraneous investigations, for 
which one has often wished to use it. It cannot be useful until its vicissitudes 
have been explained by comparative study. We must try to learn, so far as 
possible, which are the original elements in the story, which elements appeared 
later, and when and among what people each component part found its place in 
the story. The later details have naturally in the story an entirely different 
weight from the original ones. ... In determining the date of the origin of the 
Mdrchen the same considerations must be taken into account. The age of the 
matter which has been added later is quite different from that of the Mdrchen 
itself ; and also in respect to the original Mdrchen it must be remembered that in 
its composition use may have been made of matter already in existence which 
perhaps comes down from much older times. For this reason it is entirely 
erroneous to conclude that the Mdrchen is primitive from the fact that in it 
occur views, ideas, customs, and materials which belong to the most primitive 
stages of the nation. Countless other circumstances also bear witness to the 
fact that the Mdrchen originates in later, historical times." 

The last of the three individual Mdrchen is treated in No. 24, " The Tale of 
the Two Travellers or the Blinded Man " : A comparative Study by Reidar Th. 
Christiansen, Hamina, 1916, pp. 194. The story is the well-known one in Grimm, 
No. 107, "The Two Travellers," in which two persons on a journey quarrel 
and one is blinded and abandoned by his comrade. He hears certain secrets 
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revealed in the talk of animals and is able to use this knowledge to win the 
king's favor. His faithless companion later attempts to learn his comrade's 
secret and is punished by being blinded himself. This story is found in Asia, 
Africa, and in all parts of Europe. No less than eighty-four variants are found 
in Finland and Esthonia. I shall refer later to this wealth of new material. 

The author first gives the material in a carefully arranged geographical and 
chronological order. Then he discusses the original and foreign characteristics 
of the story; the Introduction; the catastrophe; the dialogue and its subjects; 
how the secrets are used by the hero, his further adventures, and the wicked 
person's fate. Then the elements foreign to the original form but which have 
become attached to it are examined. Finally, the history of the tale, its origin 
and development, are discussed at length, pp. 1 14-194, according to the new 
method which consists, as I have already said, in the accumulation of as large a 
number of variants as possible, and their examination to discover their geo- 
graphical diffusion, and, if possible, their historical sequence. 

In the case of this particular story, as with the two others mentioned above, 
the author is inclined to consider its origin as Oriental (Indian). The earliest 
form of the tale is found in India and the story " harmonizes best with the whole 
tale-milieu there/' I have not space to follow Christiansen in his examination 
of the way the story penetrated into Europe. His conclusion is that the tale has 
come to Europe partly in a literary form, and partly in an oral tradition — the 
former passing through Southern Europe, where it has become the familiar type, 
the latter passing through the Slavonic world on its way westward. The author 
concludes, pp. 190-194, with some sensible remarks on the difficulties inherent 
in the comparative study of popular tales, such as the method of diffusion, the 
absence of chronological data, etc. Hence the results must often be merely ap- 
proximate and probable. There is no doubt, however, that a strict application of 
the new geographical-historical method will solve many disputed problems in 
the study of popular tales; and to learn this method scholars must turn to the 
Scandinavian masters in this field of research. 

The application of the above method to a hitherto greatly neglected class of 
popular literature, the Riddle, is the subject of No. 26, V ergleichende R'dtsel- 
forschungen by Antti Aarne, Helsingfors, 1918, pp. 178. The author in his 
introduction, "Wie die Ratsel untersucht werden sollen," gives a brief review 
of previous labors in this field and shows that the Riddle offers as interesting 
a topic for scientific study as the other forms of popular literature. The neglect 
of this field has been due largely to the want of sufficient materials, but Aarne 
thinks that a comparative study is now possible. He gives a short account of 
the history of the Riddle and the most important printed collections. The appli- 
cation of the geographical-historical method to all classes of popular literature 
is the natural one, although the procedure may differ somewhat in each class. 

The first task in the investigation of the Riddle is the search for the primitive 
form. Indispensable is an acquaintance with the inner life of the Riddle in ac- 
cordance with which the changes in form occur. Some of these changes consist 
of amplification by matter not originally connected with the Riddle. Another 
kind of amplification is by " multiplication," where instead of one object several 
are placed. Equally common is contraction by omission of an object. Other 
important features are: specialization of a general designation, localization and 
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acclimatization of the subject Sometimes the primitive features are of such a 
nature as to lead to certain changes, or two features alter their form so that 
they are exchanged with each other. Most important of all the phenomena in 
Riddles is the change of the original meaning into another. With these laws 
in view the investigator can proceed to the search for the original form of the 
various features of the Riddle, and so to that of the Riddle as a whole. The 
method is the same as in the investigation of a Marchen. As examples of this 
method Aarne in the present Communication (to be followed by others) studies 
two riddles : " Die Schrif t oder das Buch," and " Das Jahr." 
The simplest form of the first is 



where the white field is the paper and the black seed the letters written or printed 
on it There is an English version: 



The versions, European, Asiatic, African, and American, are enumerated and 
the variants carefully examined. An attempt is also made to give the history of 
the riddle from the literary versions. Aarne says, "The determination of the 
home of the riddle is here, as in all similar investigations, rendered difficult by 
the small number of versions outside of Europe. So far as the present material 
goes Europe seems to be the home of the riddle. From Europe the riddle wan- 
dered to Asia through Russian channels. The Argentine version came from 
Europe through Spain. From the literary versions it appears that the French 
form was popular in the XV century. That the riddle is much older is unde- 
niable, but how far back it reaches can not be determined by means of the present 
material. This riddle was apparently not known in classical times. 

The second riddle examined by Aarne is " Das Jahr," in which the year is 
compared to a tree of which the months are branches, the weeks birds'-nests and 
the days eggs in the nest There are versions in which the year is compared to a 
temple resting on twelve columns, etc, or to a father and children, or, finally, to 
a wheel with twelve spokes, etc Aarne enumerates a host of Finnish and 
Esthonian variants and many others from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
(Argentina). There is also an interesting literary history of this riddle. Aarne 
finds two versions, a European one indicating the year, months, weeks, and days 
of the week; and an Asiatic one indicating only the year, the months, and the 
days of the month. Aarne considers the latter the original form and concludes 
that the home of the riddle is in the Orient, but not in India, where the riddle is 
not found. Many other interesting points are treated in the course of the in- 
vestigation, such as the influence of the German and Latin literary versions on 
the popular ones, the diffusion of the riddle, and the forms mentioned above, 
where the year is compared to a temple, a father, and a wheel. Aarne intends 
to continue his comparative studies of the Riddle in future Communications) 
the present number will suffice to show the value of the new method of investi- 
gation. 

Two numbers, 30, 31, are devoted to a comparison of the popular supersti- 



Weisser Acker, 
Schwarzen Samen, 



The land was white 
The seed was black. 



It'll take a good scholar 
To riddle me that. 
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tions of the Finns and Esthonians concerning agriculture, together with those of 
the Germans (Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der Finnen und Esten mit 
entsprechenden Gebrauchen der Germanen verglichen) by A. V. Rantasalo, 
Sortavala, 1919, pp. v, 95, 142. The author has been able to use a great* mass of 
new material, some collections of which I shall mention presently. The tradi- 
tional methods of Finnish and Esthonian agriculture are described, beginning 
with the clearing of forest land, the felling of the trees, the burning of the brush, 
ditching and fencing, the fertilizing of the soil, the plowing and harrowing, and 
the furrowing, with its curious superstitions concerning the first and third 
furrow. 

The second paper deals with the sowing and planting of the land, the prepa- 
ration of which has just been described. The topics are : the time of sowing and 
planting, the different seasons of the moon, the various phenomena of nature, 
especially in the plant and animal world, holy days (festivals of the Church) in 
their relation to sowing and planting, the different days of the week, the weather 
at seed-time, the luckiest time of the day for sowing and planting, fixing the 
seed-time by lot, the vessel for containing the seed and conveying the sacks of 
seed to the field, the bewitching of the seed sowing, and, finally, the sower. It 
is to be hoped that the author will later extend his researches to the rich field 
of the harvest 

I have mentioned on more than one occasion the amazing wealth of material 
revealed to students of Folklore for the first time in the FF Communications. 
In my previous review I described various catalogues of collections contained in 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8. To these must now be added the catalogue of the manuscript 
collections of the late Dr. J. Hurt preserved at Helsingfors in the care of the 
Finnish Literary Society (Estnische Marc hen- und Sagenvarianten. Verzeichnis 
der zu den Hurfschen Handschriftsammlungen gehdrenden Aufzeichnungen mit 
der Unterstutzung der Finnisch-Ugrischen Gesellschaft ausgearbeitet von Antti 
Aarne, Hamina, 1918, pp. 160). The editor says in his preface that few nations 
can compare with the small Esthonian people in the amount of popular lore of 
all kinds which has been collected among them. Countless collectors of differ- 
ent professions have taken part in this work of collection under the guidance of 
Dr. J. Hurt and Pastor M. J. Eisen. The collection of the latter is still in his 
own possession at Dorpat, where he resides. Both collections embrace, besides 
other popular lore, numerous Marchen and Sag en. The number of these in the 
Hurt collection is over ten thousand, in Eisen's at least fourteen thousand. The 
last-named collector has published a large number of Marchen in the shape of 
chap-books. 

The catalogue of the Hurt collections is made to correspond to the Catalogue 
of Typical Tales published by Aarne in FF Communications, No. 3. Such types 
in the Hurt collections as do not occur in the Catalogue are added and dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. The comparatively large number of additional 
Afarcfon-references is due to the author's desire to make his catalogue as useful 
as possible. Sometimes he has included anecdotes and minor compositions which 
may have been passed on by readers into popular circulation. Aarne has also 
included a list of Esthonian legends and animal- and other nature-sounds. The 
Catalogue fills one hundred and fifty pages, and the amount of material now for 
the first time placed at the disposition of scholars is bewildering. 
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In conclusion I cannot too strongly urge American scholars to give their 
hearty support to the FF Communications. The price for subscribers is only 
ten Finnish marks a volume. Three volumes are already complete: Nos. 1-12; 
15-21 ; 22-25, and the fourth is in course of publication. Libraries and indi- 
viduals may address directly Professor Dr. Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 
It is one of the wonders of the times that in spite of war and revolution the 
scholarly activity of new states like Finland continues uninterrupted. 



After the above article was in type I received three additional numbers 
of the FF Communications: No. 27, Vergleichende Ratselforschungen von Antti 
Aarne, II. Helsinki, 1919, pp. 216; No. 28, Vergleichende Ratselforschungen 
von Antti Aarne, Hamina, 1920, pp. 59; and No. 29, Axel Olrik und Oskar 
Dahnhardt von Kaarle Krohn und E. Mogk, and Filnfter Bericht uber die Tatig- 
keit des Folkloristischen Forscher-Bundes " FF", Hamina, 1919, pp. 64. 

In Nos. 27, 28, Aarne treats at great length five more riddles: What is it 
that goes at first on four legs, then on two, and at last on three (Man) ; Two 
legs sat on three legs and ate one leg, along came four legs and took one leg 
from two legs, then two legs took three legs and hit four legs until four legs 
dropped one leg (A man is sitting on a three-legged stool eating a ham, a dog 
comes and snatches away the ham and the man hits the dog with the stool and 
makes him drop the bone) ; Four hanging, four going, two guiding, and one 
backflapping (The four teats, legs, eyes, and tail of a cow) ; Six feet, four ears, 
two mouths, two brows, what beast is that? (Man on horseback) ; and, A 
feather less bird flew upon a leafless tree, then came a mouthless maiden and 
devoured the feather less bird (The snow falling on a leafless tree is melted by the 
sun compared to a maiden). The third of the riddles mentioned above, the 
Cow, is a good example of the principle of change of meaning and combina- 
tion. Other animals can be so represented that their bodily parts and their 
purpose are enumerated. So the Cow is replaced by the Cat, Dog, Horse, Hog, 
Ram, Goat, Camel, Hare, Horse and Wagon, etc. Each of these riddles and 
their variants are minutely investigated in the manner described above with the 
view of ascertaining their home and method of diffusion. It is seldom that 
Aarne is able to reach positive results, at least so far as the place of origin is 
concerned. The mode of diffusion within circumscribed fields can now, owing 
to the wealth of material, be more accurately ascertained. At all events, Aarne 
shows the method which must be followed in investigations of this kind to 
attain any accurate results. 

No. 29 contains obituary notices of Axel Olrik and Oskar Dahnhardt by 
Kaarle Krohn and E. Mogk. I have already (in the Nation, May 3, 1917) paid 
my tribute to Axel Olrik and the judgment I there pronounced is confirmed by 
his intimate friend who draws a delightful picture of the man and gives a clear 
idea of his wonderful activity in the field of Folklore. He was one of the 
founders of the FF Association and contributed to the first number of the 
Communications an account of the National Collection of Folklore in Copen- 
hagen of which he was the director. He was tireless in his efforts to promote 
the usefulness of the FF Association and make it a great international enter- 
prise. His biographer closes his notice with the words: "May the memory of 
his admirable career be a powerful incentive to lead his fellow laborers in dif- 
ferent lands to extend to each other again the hand in mutual aid. So can be 
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fulfilled his most fervent wish that these depressing and sorrowful times may 
lead in the future to the happiness of the nations." 

The terrible intellectual losses of the Great War are just beginning to be 
known. What terrible gaps it has made in the ranks of those whose fame was 
already assured, what more terrible ones among those whom the English poet 
calls "the inheritors of unfulfilled renown". To the first class belongs Oskar 
Dahnhardt who fell at the head of his company near Ypres on the 25th of April, 
1915, in the forty-fifth year of his age. He was born at Kiel and later attended 
the Nikolai School at Leipzig, of which he was destined to become the head. 
He early came under the influence of his father's friends Karl Weinhold and 
Rudolf Hildebrand. His tastes wavered between classical philology and German 
folklore; but as soon as he obtained a position as teacher in the St. Thomas 
School in Leipzig he devoted himself wholly to the latter field of study. He 
was an inspiring teacher from the first and when he was scarcely forty years 
old he was called to be rector of the school which he had attended as a youth. 
In accepting this responsible position he was obliged to relinquish his own lit- 
erary activity and leave to others the task of completing the work by which he 
is now best known, Natursagen, in four volumes, 1907-1912, It was his pur- 
pose in this work as he says "to keep in view not the history of a single 
Mdrchen but of an entire group. And as Nature Myths are comparatively easy 
to take in at a glance and represent a relatively sharply circumscribed territory, 
it is possible to bring together a tolerably comprehensive material, at all events 
sufficient for the history and criticism of an entire group." Mogk appends to 
his notice a selection from Dahnhardt's letters to Kaarle Krohn which show the 
intense enthusiasm of the writer in the inception and prosecution of the great 
enterprise, the completion of which he was not to see. 

No. 29 also contains the Fifth Report on the activity of the FF Association 
by Krohn. Although Krohn begins with the statement that the activity of the 
Association has been hampered by the war, it is marvellous to see what has been 
done in spite of this, largely, it is true, in the Northern neutral countries. How 
wonderfully the study of popular traditions has been developed in Scandinavia 
(using the word in its widest geographical sense) is shown by the great collec- 
tions in Finland, Sweden, Norway, etc., which have been catalogued and made 
accessible to the scholars of other countries. The student who intends to de- 
vote himself to this fascinating field of study will first of all have to acquaint 
himself with Finnish and the Scandinavian languages, and the seats of his study 
will be Copenhagen, Christiania and Helsingfors. 



T. F. Crane 
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UN POEME INEDIT DE PIERRE CARDINAL: 
Si totz temps vols viure valents e pros 

I. — BlBLIOGRAPHIE ET ATTRIBUTION 

LE poeme que j'ai le grand honneur de faire connaitre aux 
provengalistes par rintermediaire de la Romanic Review se 
trouve dans le manuscrit no. 8 (p. 711 au fol. ccccxxxxij) de la 
Biblioteca de Catalunya, a Barcelone. II avait ete signale, des 1878, 
par Mila y Fontanals dans ses Podtes lyriques Catalans (p. n) 1 et 
M. J. Masso Torrents le signale, a son tour dans sa Bibliografia 
dels antics poetes Catalans (p. 75, piece 40). 2 

Le texte s'etale sur une belle page de papier de 27 X 208 
millimetres. II a ete ecrit au XV* siecle, et, quoique le copiste ne 
respecte plus la regie du cas sujet et donne a la langue de Cardinal 
une orthographe franchement catalane, la piece est admirablement 
conservee et peut etre comprise et traduite sans difficulte. M. J. 
Anglade, professeur de litterature meridionale a Tuniversite de 
Toulouse, a bien voulu la copier pour moi lors d'un voyage a 
Barcelone en 1914. Cest dire que ce travail a ete fait avec tout le 
soin et la competence desirables. Que M. Anglade veuille bien 
agreer Texpression de ma vive gratitude. 

Le poeme est encore reellement inedit. En 191 7, lorsque le 
Felibrige, dans un sentiment de reconnaissance et d'orgueil bien 
legitime, dedia au marechal Joff re un album d'honneur, je cms que 

1 Extrait de la Revue des Langue s romanes, Montpellier, et Paris, Maison- 
neuvc, 6ditcur; Tetude de Mili a ^t^ r£imprim£e dans les Obras Completas de 
Tauteur (t. iii, pp. 473 et sq.). 

2 Anuari de I'lnstitut d'Estudis Catalans, MCMXIII-XIV, Barcelone. 
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je ne pouvais pas offrir au vainqueur de la Marne quelque chose 
de plus precieux et de plus symbolique qu'une vieille page de Car- 
dinal ecrite dans la langue meme du marechal. Je fis done im- 
primer le texte sur papier de Hollande, sans commentaire ni notes, 
me contentant de reproduire en frontispice, au haut de la planche, 
les armoiries des villes du Puy, de Brioude et d'Yssingeaux sym- 
bolisant le Velay, et de f ormuler la breve dedicace suivante : 

Au Sauvaire de la Franco e de leime latin, lou Sendi de la 
mantenengo dou Velai fai oumage d'un cant inedit dou troubaire 
soubeiran qu'a mai que touti lis autre enaura e sauva la vieio lengo 
de nostis avi. 

Neanmoins les exemplaires que je communiquai a MM. Anglade, 
A. Jeanroy, G. Bertoni et J. Masso Torrents, en indiquant les 
commentaires que je me proposais de rediger, pour une edition 
critique, sur la valeur et la portee historique du poeme, provoquerent 
diverses observations. M. J. Masso Torrents avait, en signalant 
la piece, a laquelle il donnait par erreur 7 coblas au lieu de 5, pense 
qu'elle n'etait pas de Cardinal : Non deu esser de Vautor notnenat. 
Pourtant, M. Anglade, en m'envoyant le texte, estima, au contraire, 
qu'elle est reellement de notre poete ; il insista meme un instant sur 
la signification du signutn final ou Ton peut lire Tabreviation du 
mot Petri. Mais M. Giulio Bertoni, rendant compte dans son 
Archivum Romanicum (t. ii, pp. 400-403) de la Bibliografla de 
M. J. Masso Torrents, mentionna specialement le poeme, rappela 
ma contribution a l'album offert au marechal Joffre, reproduisit la 
premiere et la derniere strophes de la piece, puis ajouta : 

Io non credo punto, a dir vero, che Tattribuzione del ms. sia 
esatta, e poiche il Fabre si ripromette di ristampare e ristudiare il 
componimento, lascio a lui la cura di riprendere Tesame di questa 
questioncella, nella fiducia ch'egli rinunci (da buon conoscitore 
quale egli e della lirica del Cardinal) ad ascrivere al celebre 
trovatore un testo cosi meschino e cosi lontano dalla maniera di 
poetare propria di Peire. Secondo me, il copista deve essere stato 
tratto in errore e probabilmente ha attribuito al Cardinal un com- 
ponimento di Peire Catalan. 

J'ai le regret de ne pas repondre a la confiance (fiducia) que 
veut bien me temoigner si courtoisement le savant romaniste de 
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Fribourg. Le poeme ne me parait pas meschino, puisque je le crois 
inspire par les Proverbes de Salomon et qu'il me semble avoir 
inspire a son tour deux chants excellents et de meme rythme que je 
signalerai plus loin et qui sont parmi les meilleurs de Pons de 
Chapteuil et de Boniface de Castellane. Quant a Tattribution a 
Peire Catalan, elle est combattue par M. J. Masso Torrents lui- 
meme, qui m'ecrit (24 aout, 1919) : "Les pieces de Peire Catala 
ne sont pas dans le genre de celle que le meme ms. attribue a 
P. Cardenal." 

Comme Peire Catalan est un poete encore inconnu que seul M. 
J. Masso Torrents a signale dans sa Bibliografla (p. 65), il est 
bon de mentionner ses chants. Ceux-ci se trouvent dans le manu- 
scrit 7 de la Biblioteca de Catalunya, et voici la liste qu'en donne 
M. J. Masso Torrents : 

49- (5 coblas de 11 vers, et une tornada de 5) : 
Axi com cell . . . bondar, . . . 
premier vers de la deuxieme cobla : 
Si col signes que no xanta ni crida. 

50. (6 coblas de 8 vers, une tornada de 4) : 

Mon cors se mor lengen . . . non es; 
premier vers de la deuxieme cobla : 
Tan duramen sa douq' amor me pres. 

51. (5 coblas de 8 vers, une tornada de 4) : 

Ben fayts perven, amors, que pauch vos costi. 

52. (5 coblas de 7 vers, et une tornada de 4) : 

Axi cant es en muntanya deserta. 

53. (4 coblas de 8 vers et un bourdon seul) : 

Si com per dol Fenix quant es entichs. 

II n'est pas difficile ainsi de voir que le poete n'a compose que 
des chants d'amour en s'inspirant de Richard de Barbezieux, et que 
M. J. Masso Torrents a raison. 

L'orthographe ne doit pas, plus que la mediocrite du poeme, 
faire songer a un poete de la Catalogne et non a Peire Cardenal. 
Les deux manuscrits 7 et 8 (qui n'en forment qu'un) contiennent 
une foule de chants des troubadours les plus connus et souvent les 
plus anciens, Guilhem de Cabestanh, Cadenet, Arnaut de Marueil, 
Uc de Saint-Circ, Blacasset, Folquet de Marseille, Bernard de Ven- 
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tadorn, Arnaut Daniel, Guilhem de Saint-Didier, Richard de Barbe- 
zieux, Rambaud de Vaqueiras, Montanhagol, Peire Vidal, Ramon 
de Cornet, Cerveri de Girone, Aimeric de Peguilhan, G. de Ber- 
guedan, Pons d'Ortofas et Pistoleta. II s'y trouve meme pas mal 
de chants en langue d'oil, et notamment d'Oton de Garanson. Or, 
tous ces poemes sont ecrits dans une orthographe nettement catalane. 
Voici, comme exemple, un vers d'Uc de Saint-Circ qui permet d'ex- 
pliquer le mot enamichs du vers 21 de notre texte : 



Or, voici comment le vers est ecrit, presque sans variantes 
orthographiques, dans les seize autres manuscrits qui contiennent le 
poeme du troubadour du Quercy : 

Tres enemies e dos mals seignors ai. 8 

En tout cas, comment serait-on surpris de trouver un sermon de 
Cardinal dans les manuscrits de Barcelone, lorsqu'un grand nombre 
des troubadours des XII C et XIII e siecles y ont une place parfois 
tres grande? L'oeuvre de Rambaud de Vaqueiras, entre autres, y 
est reproduite si abondamment que ces lemons nouvelles de poemes 
du chantre du Venaissin avaient provoque, des 1907, une longue 
etude de M. J. Masso Torrents. 4 

II serait done etrange que Tceuvre si considerable de Cardinal 
fut completement absente de recueils si riches, et je crois qu'elle y 
etait, au contraire, tres honorablement representee. Notre poeme 
est, en eff et, precede, dans le manuscrit 8, par des oeuvres auxquelles 
il se rattache et qui prechent, comme lui, la vertu, Thonneur, la 
loyaute, la vaillance, toutes les qualites chevaleresques. Aux pages 
705^-707 figure, en effet, Lo bell guardacors que feu fra Ramon de 
Cornet. Preambol. Or, Raimon de Cornet a ete un disciple fervent 
de Cardinal. Les pages 708-710 sont remplies par un poeme de 
Jaume de Rouira en lahor de virtuts. Cest apres ces deux oeuvres 
que vient, a la page 711, le Serventesch tot unigonant ffet per en 
Pere Cardenal. Et ce serventesch est un vrai sermon d'inspira- 
tion presque religieuse. Qui ne voit qu'il est, d'une part, digne 

8 Poisies de Uc de Saint-Circ, par A. Jeanroy et S. de Grave, Toulouse, 1913, 
p. 11. 

*Riambau de Vaqucres en els canconers Catalans. Anuari de Plnstirut 
d'Estudis cat* ?an s, 1907, pp. 422 et sq. 



Tres enamichs e dos mals senyors ay. 
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des autres sermons du maitre, et que, d'autre part, il est bien con^u 
dans l'esprit des deux oeuvres que je viens d'indiquer et fait, pour 
ainsi dire, corps avec elles? Mais rien ne dit que le serventesch ait 
ete la seule oeuvre de Cardinal qui ait tente le copiste. Apres le 
folio ccccxxxxij, quatre feuillets ont ete arraches. Que contenaient- 
ils ? II restait meme, apres ces pages disparues, sept autres feuillets 
en blanc, qu'une main pieuse du XVI* siecle a cru devoir remplir 
par une longue relation en prose des Miracles de Nostra Dona. 
Ainsi, le poeme de Cardinal pouvait etre le premier d'une serie qui 
aurait rempli jusqu'a cinq feuillets, et meme peut-etre onze dans 
les previsions du compilateur. 

En definitive, chacun comprend que Texamen de la petite ques- 
tion (questioncella) soulevee par M. Bertoni, et deja brievement 
entrevue par M. Masso Torrents, m'ait conduit a considerer comme 
absolument exacte la suscription si claire du chansonnier : 

Serventesch tot unigonnant ffet per En Pere Cardenal. 

M. A. Jeanroy, qui a patiemment annote tous les passages de 
mon etude, a ete moins frappe que M. Bertoni par la mediocrite du 
poeme. II traite bien la page de " petit texte," mais, pour lui ce 
petit texte "meritait" neanmoins d'etre republie dans les Annates 
du Midi. Cest un eloge flatteur. Le savant professeur de la Sor- 
bonne ne s'est prononce que contre Thypothese ou je me demande si 
le chant n'a pas ete adresse a Raimon VII en 12 16. Je dirai plus 
loin ce que je pense de cette remarque. 



II. — Texte du Po£me 



Serventesch tot unigonnant ffet per 



En Pere Cardenal. 



I. 



Si tots temps vols viure valents e pros 
E que tots horn te tenya per valen, 
E guazanyar Dieu e te a la gen 



a 10 
b 10 
b 10 
a 10 



4 * Sies leyals e fis e valeros. 



Car hieu crey q'a Dieu playa 
Home leyals el segle 5 que se'n paya 



c' 6 
c' 10 



» Lisez : Tots horn leyals e'l segles. 
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E tu'n vals mays c'est leyak, pie 6 de be ; d 10 

8 Car leyaltat en Thorn tot be rete. d 10 

II. Sies tots temps plazen 8 ez amoros, 
E saluda, si pots, primeramen, 
Segons dever, saludan bellamen, 

12 Honran a tots, segons que es raysos, 
E tal a cuy s'eschaya. 

Cal trop cortes dits horn que'l parla braya. 

Tots trops* son trop, e qui trop fay de ce, 
16 Lo trop 10 no'y tany, e'l pauchs si descove. 

III. Ja, per gran dan no seras cosiros, 

Ne per gran be no't tendras trop jausen. 

Mas vulles far tots f ayts saviamen, 
20 E fay los tals que'ls tinguen tuyt per bos. 
Tots enamichs apaya 

Ab jent parlar, mas deb fayts los esglaya. 

Perdona tost leu fayt quan s'esdeve, 
24 E del grieu fayt ajes fera merce. 

IV. No prometes si no vols far tos dos, 
Ne no queres trops grans dons examen. 
Serviras be coma savi serven, 

28 E despendras part poder a saysos. 

Fals sonsell 11 te desplaya, 

E pietat dels paubres ton cor 12 aya. 

A tots hamich 18 val quant auras de que, 
32 Qu'axi'n pot fer ell, si tal cas te ve. 

V. Ves ton amich no't mostres trop hiros 
Si tots tos mals te blasma e't repren. 
Car cell be't vol que't castiga soven, 

6 Lisez : pies. 

7 Lisez : ley alt at s. 
•Lisez: plazens. 

•Lisez: tuyt trop (cas sujet pluriel). 

10 Lisez: Lo trops ou El trops (cas sujet singulier). 

11 Lisez : consells. 

12 Lisez : cors. 

18 Lisez : tot hamich ou ton hamich. 
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36 E a cuy play la tua faillisos 
Amor no t*ha veraya. 
Enans dels hops a ton amich asaya, 
E gens d'amar no t'avanqas dese, 

40 Si dons no'l plats avans Tamor de te. 

VI. Al plasent horn no't mostres corroqos, 
N'el corrogos alegre ne jausen ; 
Ne'l lausenjer 14 no't trobe lieu cresen, 
44 Ne lo paubres trop avar ne pitos. 15 



Serventesch tot uniconant. — Lc mot serventesch est impropre, puisque le 
chant est un sermon ou une chanson affectueuse qui ne contient aucune satire. 
II a et6 probablement fourni au copiste par le recueil des chants de Cardinal ou 
le poeme a ^t^ puise. Cardinal n'ltait connu que comme auteur de sirventis. 
Barbieri remarque, au xvi e siecle, que ces sirventes ont des allures de sermons: 
Peire Cardenal fu scrittore di sirventesi ne' quali, a modo di sermoni, si biasima 
il male e loda il bene. Et nous sommes bien, en effet, avec notre poeme, en 
presence d'un "sirventes ou, sous forme de sermon, on loue (et recommande) 
le bien." Miquel de la Tor, le biographe de Cardinal ne distingue pas non plus 
les sermons des sirventis. Seul le ms. a fait cette distinction. Cela constate, il 
faut conclure que toute oeuvre de Cardinal etait un sirventes pour les copistes et 
que le poete personnifiait le genre meme. Cette remarque renforce celles ou 
nous avons examine la question de l'attribution du poeme a Cardinal. Les mana- 
scrits de Barcelone ne qualifient de sirventis que trois des deux cents pieces 
qu'ils contiennent. La premiere piece (p. 63, fol. li du ms. 7) est un vrai sirventis 
de Pere March: 



14 Lisez: Lausenjers. 

15 Les quatre derniers vers couronnent admirablement le poeme et prennent 
ainsi franchement l'allure d'une tomada. C'est ce qu'a du penser le copiste, qui, 
sans laisser d'espace btanc, a immediatement dessin^ en suite un signum qui semble 
a M. Anglade forme par l'abreviation du mot Petri. Mais cette tomada, au lieu 
de reproduire le rythme de la derniere partie de la cobla c'c'dd, reproduit celui 
de la premiere abba. Le cas serait bien rare et peut-etre unique dans la litera- 
ture provencale. 

Je me range done a Tavis de M. Jeanroy, qui voit dans ces quatre vers le 
debut d'une sixieme cobba. M. Masso Torrents avait d^ja fait la meme re- 
marque : " La cobla de 4 versos no sembla acabar la poesia." Toutefois, Cardinal, 
tres respectueux des formes consacrees, n'a jamais donne a ses chants lyriques 
(chansons ou sirventes) plus de cinq coblas. II faut done conclure que nous 
nous trouvons, comme le sens du poeme le commande aussi, non en presence d'un 
serventesch, mais d'un sermon. 



III. ECLAIRCISSEMENTS 



Totz grans senyors qui be vol avenir. 
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La seconde (p. 133, fol. lxxxxiiij) est un chant de croisade ou Andreu Fabrcr 
engage les Chretiens a passer en Afrique: Serventesch fet per Andreu Fabrer 
per lo passatge de Barb aria (voir le texte dans Mila y Fontanals. P&ites lyriques 
Catalans, p. 30). 

La troisieme piece est notte poeme, et il serait vraiment malheureux que le 
copiste, en la qualifiant de serventesch l'eut attribute a tort au maitre du genre. 

Uniconant. — Un poeme eteit uniconant dans la lyrique provencale quand 
toutes les strophes avaient des rimes analogues. La chanson et le sirventes 
etaient uniconant s par essence. 

II n'en £tait pas de meme des autres genres de poemes, en particulier du 
vers ou du sermo. Un poeme qui n'etait pas unigonant prenait le nom de 
descort et parfois de chant mesclat. Ces questions de genres et de rythmes 
avaient une tres grande importance; les traites de versification comme les Leys 
d'amor les agitaient minutieusement, et Ton comprend ainsi que le copiste ait 
fait cette remarque, en apparence inutile. 

Vers 1. Viure tots temps. — Cette expression a ici le sens biblique de " vivre 
longuement" Rapprochez du texte des Proverbes de Salomon que je rappelle 
plus loin: Longitudinem dierum et annos vitae opponent tibi. 

V. 5. Guazanyar Dieu e te a la gen. — La construction pourrait etre rem- 
placee par Guazanyar Dieu a te e la gen, " gagner a toi Dieu et le monde," con- 
struction qui conviendrait bien a la syntaxe provencale, et qui parait bien 
repondre a la pensee du poete. En francais, nous ne disons point: "gagner 
Dieu ou quelqu'un au peuple," mais bien "gagner le peuple a Dieu, gagner des 
sujets a un souverain, gagner des partisans a quelqu'un, etc." Cela ne veut pas 
dire toutefois que la construction du texte doive etre corrigee, et Ton comprend 
qu'on ait pu dire: "gagner Dieu et quelqu'un au peuple, 4 la cause du peuple." 
Si bien que notre traduction definitive reproduit la pensee: "Si tu veux te 
rendre toi-meme propice au peuple, etc." 

V. 6. el segle que s*en paya. — Le sens est legerement ambigu. On pcut 
comprendre : " Car je crois que tout homme loyal plait 4 Dieu dans le siecle 
qui se procure de tels hommes." Mais alors les derniers mots "dans le siecle 
. . ." formeraient une vraie cheville. On peut encore construire: hieu crey que 
tots horn leyals playa a Dieu e'l (=e al) segle que s*en paya, " Je crois que tout 
homme loyal plait 4 Dieu et au siecle. . . ." Mais le sens le meilleur est le 
suivant: hieu crey qu'a Dieu playa tots horn leyals e'l segle (s) que se'en paya 
"je crois que plaisent a Dieu et tout homme juste et le siecle qui se donne de 
tels hommes." Cette version est conforme 4 celle des Proverbes qui a inspire* 
la phrase : " Quand l'Eternel prend plaisir aux voies d'un homme, il apaise meme 
ses ennemis." 

II faut remarquer, pour la grammaire, Temploi du subjonctif playa que com- 
mande le verbe creyre, tandis qu'en francais nous construisons avec l'indicatif. 

Le verbe paya a ici un sens bien special, celui de dormer, ricompenser, 
honorer. La langue francaise familiere dit de meme: "le xvii 6 siecle s'est 
paye de grands ecrivains." Uc de Saint-Circ emploie aussi le mot paya (nom) 
dans ce sens: 



MM. A. Jeanroy et Salverda de Grave ont traduit: "Meme sans rien 



Ses prometre e senes paya, 
Si pot dompna dechazer. 
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promettre ni donner, une dame pent dechoir." (Poisies de Uc de Saint-Circ, 
pp. 42, 44.) 

V. 15. qui trop fay de ce. — II vient d'abord a la pens£e que de ce signifie, 
comme d'ordinaire, " sur-le-champ, immediatement, vite," et Ton est tente de 
traduire: "qui agit trop vite." Mais dese est employe* dans ce sens et en rime 
au vers 39, et Cardinal 6tait trop soigneux pour renter le meme mot en rime. 
II faut done distinguer les deux expressions. Ce pourrait signifier sens, juge- 
ment, esprit, et il faudrait alors comprendre: "qui montre trop de sens, fait 
trop d'esprit." La version s'accorderait tres bien avec le vers pr£c6dent ou le 
poete dit qu'il faut de la mesure meme dans la courtoisie, parce que l'homme 
trop courtois braille, c'est-4-dire cherche 4 plaire en multipliant les protestations 
sonores de politesse et d'empressement. 

Mais ce, surtout quand il est ecrit avec an c (et non un s) signifiait tens, 
rente c ensue lie t revenu, profit. Si nous devions admettre cette interpretation, 
nous nous trouverions en presence d'un vrai proverbe: "A qui realise trop de 
profits, ce trop ne convient point, etc." L'expression correspondrait a celle de 
faire son pro, qui est si commune chez les troubadours : 



" Si le comte Raimon le soutient, qu'il prenne soin d'en profiter." {Poisies de 
Uc de Saint-Circ, A. Jeanroy et S. de Grave, pp. 97, 98.) 

Enfin, dans l'orthographe du texte, ou c remplace souvent s (cf. le vers 9 ou 
e'est signifie s*es "si tu es") ce peut signifier soil la graphic ne serait pas 
unique dans les textes provencaux. Et alors, nous nous trouverions en presence 
d'une expression courante toute faite, qui voudrait dire: "se donne trop d'im- 
portance," " fait de soi un trop grand personnage." Nous croyons que cette 
interpretation est la bonne; elle correspond d'ailleurs, ainsi que la premiere 
" qui montre trop de sens," a la pensee exprim£e dans les vers 14 et 16. 

V. 21. Tots enamichs apaya. — Nous avons d£ja remarque* dans les notes 
biblidgraphiques, que le mot enamichs est mis pour enemichs, et que e'est une 
forme propre aux manuscrits de Barcelone ou a la langue catalane au xv* siecle. 
M. A. Jeanroy m'avait fait lui-meme remarquer la synonymic 

V. 27. Savi serven. — Nous voyons dans ce mot une reminiscence absolu- 
ment litterale de l'Ecriture que nous commenterons plus loin. 

V. 30. Paubres. — Pour Cardinal, les pauvres n'£taient pas seulement les 
gens besogneux, mais les Vaudois ou Pauvres de Lyon, appel6s vulgairement 
les ensabatatz (v. la Chanson de la Croisade albigeoise, 6d. P. Meyer, glossaire). 
Le poete a mentionne" les ensabatatz dans son Estribot, en les distinguant des 
eretges (he>6tiques). La pauvret^ e^tait une vertu 6vang61ique et nous verrons 
plus loin que les Livres Saints traitent de pauvre celui "qui marche dans son 
integrity " et l'opposent a celui " qui parle avec perversity." 

V. 32. si tal cos te ve. — Cos signifie "situation" et il faut entendre: "si 
telle situation (celle de 1'homme qui a besoin de secours) survient pour toi." 
Dans ce cas il faut corriger tal en tals (cas sujet sing.). Mais on peut aussi 
comprendre: "s'il te voit (dans) la meme situation." L'equivoque provient de 
ce que le verbe ve peut signifier vient (ve[n]) ou voit (ve[y]). Ve (il voit) 
est d'un emploi plus frequent que ve (il vient) : 4 la note du vers 38 nous rap- 
pelons deux vers d'Uc de Saint-Circ: 



Si'l chapte'l corns Raimons, gart que'n fossa son pro. 



Quant horn plus ve . . . 
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V. 36. Faillisos. — Ce mot, qui signific si clairement dif alliance, culpabUiU, 
forfaiture, n'a pas ete signale par Raynouard, quoiqu'il soit un derive naturel 
de faillir (ou falhir), si commun chez les troubadours. Folhensa etait la forme 
courante. 

V. 38. Enans dels hops a ton amich asaya. — Ce vers est obscur, et a la. 
premiere lecture, on est tente d'entendre: "Essaye (tache) de prevenir les 
besoins de ton ami." Mais ce sens ne s'accorde pas avec la prudence et meme 
la defiance formelle que toute la phrase recommande. II faut done donher a 
" asaya a ton amich " le sens de " iprouve ton ami," et traduire toute la phrase 
ainsi: "iprouve ton ami avant d'en avoir besoin (enans dels hops), et ne com- 
mence pas a Taimer sur le champ, si, avant d'obtenir ton amour, il ne lui plait pas 
de faire un don." 

L'emploi de asayar dans le sens de "eprouver" est classique: 



MM. A. Jeanroy et Salverda de Grave out traduit : " Plus un homme con- 
nait, iprouve et sent profondement la joie et la tristesse (0. c, pp. 41-44). 

II faut aussi remarquer le mot gens du vers 39. Malgre son apparence, ce 
n'est pas le pluriel de gen (v. 3) mais bien un adverbe qui existe encore, surtout 
sous la forme ges. II signifie point 

Le mot dons du vers 40 n'indique pas un don, mais bien Taction de faire un 
don, de donner. II faut done traduire : " Si le plaisir de donner ne passe pas 
pour lui avant celui de jouir de ton ami tie." 



I. — Si tu veux toujours, pendant une longue vie, etre vaillant 
et preux, si bien que chacun te tienne pour un homme de merite, et 
si tu veux te rendre toi-meme, avec Dieu, propice au peuple, sois 
loyal et prevenant et valeureux. Car je crois que plaisent a Dieu 
et rhomme juste et le siecle qui s'honore de tels hommes. Et toi- 
meme tu as plus de valeur si tu es loyal et plein de vertu; car la 
loyaute est chez rhomme la mere de tous les biens. 

II. — Sois toujours empresse et affectueux, et salue, si tu peux, 
le premier, selon ton devoir : mais en saluant avec discernement, en 
honorant tous les hommes suivant leur merite (comme cela est 
juste) et celui a qui cela est du. Car on dit du trop courtois, quand 
il parle, qu'il braille. Tous les exces sont de trop, et, quand on 
montre trop de finesse, cet exces est aussi blamable que le manque de 
discernement serait malseant. 

III. — Jamais tu ne seras atterre par un grand malheur et tu ne 
t'estimeras pas trop heureux a cause d'un grand bien. Mais cherche 
a accomplir sagement toutes tes actions, et fais-les telles que tous 
les tiennent pour bonnes. Apaise tous tes ennemis par ton langage 
noble et courtois, mais terrifie-les par tes actes. Pardonne rapide- 



Quant horn plus ve, ni esaya, 
Ni sent joy ni desplazer . . . 



IV. — Traduction 
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ment une faute legere quand il y a lieu; mais montre une merci 
farouche pour tout acte deshonorant. 

IV. — Ne f ais point de promesse si tu ne veux pas etre genereux, 
et ne recherche pas egalement de trop grands dons pour toi. Tu 
seras bien serviable comme Test le sage serviteur, et tu depenseras, 
a l'occasion (a saysos), au dela de tes moyens. Que tout faux 
conseil te deplaise, et que ton coeur ait pitie des pauvres. Viens en 
aide a ton ami quand tu auras de quoi, puisque lui pourra faire de 
meme s'il te voit dans le besoin. 

V. — Ne te montre pas trop offense envers ton ami s'il blame et 
reprend en toi tout ce que tu f ais de mal ; car celui qui te veut du 
bien te chatie souvent, et celui a qui plait ta forfaiture n'a point 
pour toi d'amour veritable. Eprouve ton ami avant d'avoir besoin 
de lui, et ne commence point a 1'aimer sur le champ si le plaisir de 
donner ne passe point pour lui avant celui de profiter de ton amitie. 

VI. — Ne te montre point trop corrouce envers l'homme em- 
presse, ni allegre et heureux devant l'afflige. Que le flatteur ne te 
trouve point facilement credule, ni le pauvre trop avare ou trop 
enclin a la pitie. 

Cardinal s'est inspire des Proverbes de Salomon. 

Le poeme est un court sermon affectueux, dont tous les preceptes 
sont empruntes aux versets les plus connus des Livres Saints et 
particulierement des Proverbes de Salomon. ^ f t 

Des les premiers vers apparait l'affirmation si souvent repetee 
par le Sage, que la droiture et la pratique de la justice sont les 
secrets d'une longue vie : 

"[Dominus] custodiet rectorum salutem et proteget gradientes 
simpliciter. ,, (Pr. ii, 7.) 16 

" Fili mi, ne obliviscaris legijs meae, et praecepta mea cor tuum 
custodiat ; 

" Longitudinem enim dierum et annos vitae et pacem apponent 
tibi." (Pr. iii, 1 et 2.) 

Et Dieu n'aime que Thomme droit (loyal) : 

"Abominatio est Domino via impii; qui sequitur justitiam 
diligitur ab eo." (Pr. xv, 9 et Eccl. 34 ) 

De meme, Dieu est clement pour le sUcle quand celui-ci donne 
des hommes qui lui plaisent : 

*• Jc donne les citations de l'Ecriture dans le texte latin de la Vulgate (6d. 
de Lyon, 1710), et j'ai verifie ces citations sur un texte manuscrit que la Biblio- 
theque du Puy possede du XIII* siecle. II est evident que Cardinal a etadie 
l'Ecriture sur un texte semblable. 
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"Cum placuerint Domino viae hominis, inimicus quoque ejus 
convertet ad pacem." (Pr. xvi, 7.) 

Et la loyaute attire a l'homme toutes les benedictions et lui 
procure tous les biens (vv. 7 et 8) : 

" Vir fidelis multum laudabitur." (Pr. xxviii, 20.) 

" Justicia elevat gentem." (Pr. xiv, 34.) 

"Qui enim recti sunt habitabunt in terra, et simplices per- 
manebunt in ea." (Pr. ii, 21.) 

" Benedictio Domini super caput justi." (Pr. x, 6.) 

Le precepte qui prescrit d'eviter tout exces, meme dans la 
courtoisie et les louanges (strophe II, et surtout vv. 14-26), et qui 
est devenu de bonne heure un lieu commun chez les troubadours, 
grands precheurs de mesure (mezura), se retrouve aussi dans les 
Livres Saints avec des conseils sur la discretion : 

" Qui moderatur sermones suos doctus et prudens est et pretiosi 
spiritus vir eruditus." (Pr. xvii, 27.) 

Les conseils de la strophe III sont trop frequents dans TEcriture, 
et surtout dans Salomon, les Psaumes et TEvangile, pour que 
j'insiste. II en est de meme des dons que Ton doit faire ou 
"querir" (w. 25-26). Mais le "sage serviteur" (savi serven) 
du vers 27 est encore emprunte aux Proverbes qui en font un por- 
trait delicieux : 

"Servus sapiens dominabitur filiis stultis, et inter fratres 
heriditatem dividet." (Pr. xvii, 2; Eccl. x et xxviii.) 

Je passe sur le " faux conseil " (v. 29), qui est Tobjet des themes 
favoris de Salomon. Mais voici pourquoi il faut avoir pitie des 
pauvres (v. 30) : 

"Melior est pauper qui ambulat in simplicitate sua quam dives 
torquens labia sua et insipiens." (Pr. xix, 1.) 

Aussi : 

"Foeneratur Domino qui miseretur pauperis, et vicissitudinem 
suam reddet ei." (Pr. xix, 17.) 

"Qui dat pauperi non indigebit." • (Pr. xxviii, 27.) 

Et la conception que donne du pauvre le premier de ces trois 
versets est bien celle que Cardinal, qui etait Vaudois, se faisait de 
ses coreligionnaires, ensabatatz ou " Pauvres de Lyon." 

Le conseil qui prescrit d'aider un ami parce qu'il peut etre utile 
a son tour, n'est pas d'une morale tres elevee et desinteressee, mais 
il est litteralement emprunte a Salomon : 

"Omni tempore diligit qui amicus est, et f rater in angustiis 
comprobatur." (Pr. xvii, 17, Isaie, v, xxiii, xxv.) 

"Vir amabilis ad societatem magis amicus erit quam f rater." 
(Pr. xviii, 24.) 
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"Discurre, festina, suscita amicum tuum." (Pr. vi, 3.) 

Un disciple de Cardinal, Bertran Carbonel de Marseille, dans 
un planh ou je crois qu'il a pleure la mort de son maitre vers 1274, 
citera aussi ces versets de Salomon. Cette rencontre des deux 
poetes n'est pas negligeable ici: Carbonel parait peu instruit et sa 
connaissance des details des Livres Saints lui venait probablement 
de Cardinal lui-meme. (V. mon etude sur le planh de Bertran 
Carbonel, Le Puy, 1914.) 

D'ailleurs, YEcclesiasticus (xxii, 28 et 29) dit en propres 
termes : 

"Fidem posside cum amico in paupertate illius, ut et in bonis 
illius laeteris. 

"In tempore tribulationis illius, permane illi fidelis ut et in 
hereditate illius coheres sis." 

La tradition populaire attribue au Sage notre proverbe si 
heureux et si precis : " Qui aime bien chatie bien." Et Salomon, en 
effet, ne tarit pas sur Texcellence du chatiment preuve d amour que 
recommande la strophe V : 

"Quern diligit Dominus corripiet et quasi pater in filio corn- 
placet sibi." (Pr. iii, 12.) 

"Cur detestatus sum disciplinam et increpationibus non 
acquievit cor meum?" (Pr. v, 12.) 

" Quia mandatum lucerna est, et lex lux, et via vitae increpatio 
disciplinae." (Pr. vi, 23.) 

"Qui parcit virgae odit filium suum: qui autem diligit ilium, 
instanter erudit." (Pr. xiii, 24.) 

" Melior est manifesta correctio quam amor absconditus." (Pr. 
xxvii, 5.) 

" Meliora sunt vulnera diligentis quam f raudulenta oscula odi- 
entis." (Pr. xxvii, 6.) 

Ainsi, tout le poeme s'inspire fidelement des Livres Saints, et 
c'est la une maniere frequente de composer chez Cardinal. II 
n'est evidemment point etonnant de la lui voir employer dans un 
sermon ou un cantique. Neanmoins, voici comment il traduit David 
quand il celebre la Vierge (Piece : Vera Vergena Maria, strophe V) : 

David, en la prophetia, 
Dis en un salme que f es 
Qu'al destre de Dieu sezia 
Del Rey en la Ley promes 
Una Reyna qu'avia 
Vestirs de var e d'aurfres. 
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Or, David avait dit (Ps. xliv, vv. 10 et 15) : 

"Astitit Regina a dextris tuis, in vestitu deaurato, circumdata 
varietate ; 

" Omnis gloria ejus filiae Regis ab intus, in fimbriis aureis, cir- 
cumamicta varietatibus." 

Mais les paroles du Psalmiste passent meme dans les sirventes 
les plus impitoyables de Cardinal. Cest ainsi que le troubadour, 
se rejouissant, en 12 14, de la pendaison de Baudouin, ne se con- 
tente pas de remercier Dieu d'avoir debarrasse la terre d'un traitre, 
comme il l'avait delivree des Alguays, mais montre que Dieus ten 
son are tendut. (Piece: Razos es que ieu m'esbaudey.) Le re- 
marque terrible est dans le psaume VII : 

" Deus judex justus, fortis et patiens . . . arcum suutn tetendit " 

Et Cardinal resume les versets 12-17 du psaume du roi 
prophete. 

" In eo paravit vasa mortis, sagittas suas ardentibus effecit," etc. 

Et, pour revenir a Salomon, il est bon de remarquer que Car- 
dinal emprunte au Roi magnifique jusqu'a des details pittoresques 
qui n'etaient plus guere de saison au XIII* siecle. Cest ainsi que 
peignant les moines dissolus, il les qualifie de voluptueux qui non 
seulement boivent du meilleur vin, mais sont tentes par la " cervoise 
tumultueuse " des Proverbes (xx, 1) : 

Aisi cum il que bevon la cerveza . . . 

(Piece: Ab vots d' angel . . . iv, 27) 

Enfin, le poete ne se contente pas de demander a Salomon ses 
preceptes et ses figures f amilieres : il fait son eloge et le proclame 
" le plus sage des hommes," comme Alexandre etait le premier des 
conquerants, Tristan le modele des amants et Gualvain la personni- 
fication de la courtoisie : 

Alixandres f on lo plus conquerens . . . 
El plus cortes Gualvais tolas sazos, 
E'l plus savis fon lo reis Salomes. 

(Fragments: Tos temps volgra . . .) 

Nous avons deja vu Bertran Carbonel citer Salomon et nous 
avons pense que cette citation lui avait ete indiquee par Cardinal. 
II n'est pas hors de propos de remarquer qu'un autre troubadour 
obscur, Gavaudan, avait aussi cite Salomon dans une pastourelle. 
Or, Gavaudan est un emule de Cardinal, vers 121 1, dans la defense 
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de la cause de Toulouse contre TEglise et Simon de Montfort. ( V. 
edit. Jeanroy, Romania, 1905.) 

Je crois ainsi, en definitive, que M. Giulio Bertoni se trompe 
quand, malgre Tindication si nette du manuscrit, il conteste le poeme 
a Cardinal, le trouve " meschino e lontano dalla maniera di poetare 
propria di Peire." 

Cette impression a ete produite chez lui par la f amiliarite du ton 
et des preceptes; mais Ton voit aisement que les memes preceptes 
ont dans les Proverbes une allure encore plus familiere. 

V. — Hypoth^se sur le Sens Historique du Po£me 
Cardinal ne s'adresserait-il point au jeune Raimon VII, en 12 16? 

Par le fait meme que Cardinal s'est inspire des Proverbes 
de Salomon, il faut penser qu'il a, comme le Sage, adresse ses 
conseils affectueux a un haut personnage. Salomon ecrit pour son 
fils, lui preche la sagesse et dit que cette sagesse doit diriger les rois 
et les princes : 

"Per me reges regnant et legum conditores justa decernunt" 
(viii, 15). 

Or, le personnage auquel Cardinal prodigue ses beaux preceptes 
doit etre vaillant et preux (v. 1), et gagner le monde a la fois a la 
cause de Dieu et a la sienne (v. 3) ; il lui est prescrit d'etre agreable 
et affectueux a tous (v. 9), de ne pas se laisser abattre par de trop 
grands malheurs et de ne pas trop se rejouir a cause des grands 
biens qui peuvent lui echoir (w. 17 et 18). Ses actions seront 
connues de tous, puisque le poete dit que tout le monde doit les tenir 
pour bonnes (v. 20). Que son parler soit noble (jent), meme 
envers ses ennemis ; qu'il pardonne f acilement aux gens legers, mais 
qu'il ait une "merci farouche" pour les vrais coupables (v v. 23-24). 
II peut distribuer des dons et en querir, avoir pitie des pauvres, 
depenser a l'occasion (a sayzos) au-dela de son pouvoir (v. 18) : 
il doit s'entourer d'amis qui le conseillent et tout faux avis doit lui 
deplaire (w. 29, 33, 37). Enfin, qu'il se defie des flatteurs (v. 43). 

On ne fait pas de telles recommandations a un chevalier 
quelconque. 

Des lors, on trouve peut-etre les desirs de Cardinal realises en 
1225 dans les qualites du jeune Raimon VII, comte de Toulouse, 
alors age de vingt-sept a vingt-huit ans. A ce moment, Cardinal 
fait un eloge enthousiaste du comte, en qui il voit son eleve, et dit, 
en^propres termes, que ce vaillant jeune homme est "tel qu'il le 
demande." 

Voici le portrait : 
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Lo corns de Tolosa val tan 

E tan f ai e embria 
Que lunh home del mon no Man 

Per mal, qui's vuelha sia. 
Aitals es quant ieu lo deman, 
Lares, arditz, alegres, aman, 

Francs, de bella paria, 
Vertadiers, drechura gardan, 

Leials e ses bauzia, 
Bels, gen parlan. 

Aissi cum val mais naus en mar 

Que buz ni sagetia, 
E val mais leos que seinglar, 

E beta dons que fadia, 
Val mais lo corns que autre bar. 
Per tolr' ate fals et als fis dar, 

Sec de valor la via, 
E pueia en pretz ses devallar ; 

Et ha la maestria 
De rics fatz far. 

A Tolosa n'a tal Raymon, 

Lo comte que Dieus gia, 
Qu'aissi cum nais aiga de fon, 

Nais d'el cavalaria. 
Car, dels pejors homes que son, 
Se def en, e de tot lo mon ! 

Que Frances ni clercia 
Ni las autras gens no Tan f ron ; 

Mas als bos s'umilia, 
E'ls mais confon! 17 

17 Poeme leu volgra, si Dieus o volgues. (Coblas Hi, iv et v.) La date de 
/22$ que j 'attribute a ce beau chant avait deja ete £tablie approximativemcnt dans 
I'Histoire litttroire de la France (t. xx, pp. 560-577). J'ai depuis (1909) serr6 
la question de plus pres dans une e"tude qui est encore inedite, mais que j'ai 
soumise a l'examen de M. A. Jeanroy. La date est donnee, d'une part, par la 
mention, au vers 6, de la conquete du Vivarais faite reellement en 1225 par 
Raimon VII, et, d* autre part, par le passage que je reproduis plus loin ou Car- 
dinal-propose de decerner a Raimon la couronne de "roi de Vienne." Cette 
couronne devint vacante en 1225 par la mort de son possesseur, le marquis 
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Tout ce que demande Cardinal dans le poeme que nous etudions 
se trouve realise dans cet extrait, et, si notre hypothese est fondee, 
il n'est memc pas difficile de voir que les esperances du maitre ont 
ete depassees. Cest que Raimon VII, en effet, a partir de dix-huit 
ans, a fourni la plus noble carriere que ses amis pussent rever. De 
retour du concile de Latran, au printemps de 121 6, il a gagne 
Marseille a sa cause, puis repris le Venaissin. 

Son pere le laissa a ce moment pour passer en Espagne et lui 
confia le soin de reprendre Beaucaire a Simon de Montfort. Beau- 
caire fut reconquis, en effet, apres un siege memorable. Puis 
Toulouse se revolta en faveur de son comte (12 17): Simon de 
Montfort mourut devant la place (juin 12 18), et la capitale de la 
Garonne fut delivree. En vain, le prince de France, Louis, vint-il 
avec une armee de vingt mille hommes, saccager Marmande en 12 19 : 
au meme moment, Raimon etait vainqueur a Bazieges ; il attaquait 
Carcassonne des 1221, et, trois ans apres, en 1224, chassait defini- 
tivement du Midi Amaury de Montfort. 

Quelle epopee brilliante et inesperee ! Aussi, Cardinal presse-t-il 
Raimon de reconquerir le Vivarais, et lui souhaite-t-il la couronne 
de Vienne, devenue vacante en 1225 par la mort de Guillaume de 
Montf errat : 

Viana, el Pupet, el Dromos 18 
Aion rey lo plus cabalos 
Que d'aissi en Turquia 
Porte caussas ni esperos. 

Des lors, les conseils de notre poeme dateraient visiblement de 
Tepoque ou cette epopee avait commence, c'est-a-dire de neuf ans 
auparavant (1216). lis completeraient ainsi ceux que le jeune 
comte avait re<;us de tous cotes et que Tauteur de la Chanson de la 
Croisade contre les Albigeois (deuxieme partie) rapporte avec 
attendrissement. 

Apres le concile de Latran (novembre 1215), le pape Innocent 

Guillaume IV de Montferrat, a qui Tempcreur Fr^d^ric II l'avait donnie en 
1220, comme 4 son dilecto filio. (V. Fournier, Le royaume d 'Aries et de Vienne, 
pp. 116-117.) 

18 Le Pupet (aujourdliui le Pipet) est une colline qui domine Vienne et ou 
Itait bati le chateau royal (Dromos). 
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III, qui avait spolie Raimon VI de ses terres, regut neanmoins le 
jeune fils du comte et eut pitie de sa jeunesse et de son infortune. 
II l'embrassa, lui restitua le Venaissin et lui souhaita gloire et 
succes, meme contre Simon de Montfort, a la condition, bien en- 
tendu, qu'il fut un fidele serviteur de TEglise et un persecuteur fer- 
vent de Theresie. La page est belle et pleine demotion. 10 

Quelque temps apres, a Marseille, qui se declara pour lui, 
Raimon VII regut, avec son pere, Thommage de trois cents Avi- 
gnonnais qui, Gui de Cavaillon en tete, vinrent le chercher pour le 
conduire dans leur ville. En route, au-dela de Salon, au moment 
ou les barons fideles marchaient deux par deux dans les plaines 
herbues {per I'erbos), Gui de Cavaillon s'approcha du Comte Jove 
et lui exposa que Parage mourrait sans lui, qu'il en etait Tespoir et 
devait le restaurer: 

3795 En aissi es Paratges tornatz de sus en jos 

Que, si per vos no's leva, per totz temps es rescos. 
E, si Pretz e Paratges no's restaura per vos 
Doncs es ja mortz Paratges e totz lo mons en vos. 
E, pus de tot Paratge etz vera sospeisos, 
O totz Paratges morra, o vos que siatz pros. 

19 Cette page est formee par les vers 3678-3731 de Edition P. Meyer. Pour 
les lecteurs qui n'auraient pas le texte sous la main, voici les vers les plus 
caracteristiques : 

3690 Filhs, so ditz l'apostolis, mot as fah bon cossir, 
Si tes los mandamens qu'ieu te vulh establir, 
No poiras en est segle, ni en l'autre, falhir: 
Sapias Dieu amar, e onrar e grazir, 
E'ls mandamens de Gleiza e'ls sieus sans obezir, 
£ messas e matinas e las vespras auzir, 
E'l cors de Jhesu Crist honorar e ufrir, 
£ cassar iretgia e bona patz tenir . . . 

3712 No far, ditz l'apostolis, re per que Dieus t'azir, 
Qu'el te dara pro terra si be lo sabs servir; 
Qu'ieu ai fait a tos obs Veneici retenir, 
Argensa e Belcaire, que t'en poiras suffrir . . . 

3726 L'apostolis Tesgarda e gitet un sospir, 

E en apres lo baiza e pres l'a benazir . . . 

3730 Be't lais Dieus Jhesu Crist comensar e fenir, 
£ grans bonaventura que't posca perseguir. 
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Le jeune comte repondit par le plus noble langage: "Jamais 
Parage ne sera par moi honni ou souffrant. Si quelqu'un m'est 
leopard, je lui serai lion." 

3805 Jamais non er Paratges aonitz ni sofrachos . . . 
3810 Si degus m'es laupartz, eu li sere leos. 

A ces belles aspirations politiques, Raimon VI lui-meme ajouta 
quelques indications pratiques au moment ou il partait pour TEs- 
pagne. Apres avoir recommande En Ratnundet aux barons avi- 
gnonnais, il dit a son fils de se fier a eux, de partager leurs joies, 
leurs peines, leurs travaux, d'etre genereux a leur egard ainsi qu'a 
Tegard des barons de Marseille et de Tarascon. Cest avec leur 
concours qu'il conquerra Beaucaire: 

3891 Que, si cobratz Belcaire, ab lor lo cobraretz. 

" Raimon, ajouta-t-il en terminant, vous reconnaitrez desormais 
qui vous veut du bien ou qui vous aime, et nous verrons ce que vous 
ferez." 

3909 Ramon, so ditz lo corns, oimais conoicheretz 

Qui'us vol be o qui'us ama, e veirem que faretz. 

On le voit, a ces hautes directions clericales et politiques, il 
manquait Texpression d'un ideal moral de vie personnelle. Ce 
n'est pas pour le profit qu'on en retire qu'il faut etre loyal, vaillant 
et preux, modeste, genereux et humain : c'est parce qu'on en " vaut 
mieux " soi-meme ! Ces beaux preceptes couronnent admirablement 
le programme du pape, de Gui de Cavaillon et de Raimon VI. 
Aussi, croyons-nous que Cardinal les a adresses au Comte Jove et 
qu'il y etait encourage par Texemple meme de ces grands person- 
nages. Nul n'etait plus digne, en tout cas, de les formuler en vers 
simples et beaux, que le poete qui s'etait mis spontanement, lui, 
ancien homme d'eglise, au service de la cause des comtes de Tou- 
louse. Depuis 121 1, Cardinal avait defendu cette cause avec toute 
la fougue et la sincerite de son apre genie. 80 

Un vers de la Chanson de la Croisade note peut-etre le moment 

30 Cardinal commence a d6fendre la cause de Toulouse et de Raimon VI 
dans le chant False datz e desmezura, que nous signalerons plus loin et qui a ete 
ecrit en 121 1, au moment ou Simon de Montfort attaque Raimon. 
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pathetique ou le chant de Cardinal se fit entendre pour la premiere 
fois. La reception du jeune comte et de son pere en Avignon, en 
12 1 6, fut reellement triomphale; les gens criaient: Tholoza! pel 
paire e pel tos! Apres une reunion au moutier pour la prestation 
du serment de fidelite, un repas splendide fut servi, et les jongleurs 
y firent entendre leurs chansons : 

3826 . . . Fo lo manjars complitz e saboros . . . 
3829 Els joglars e las viulas, e dansas, e cansos. 

Or, malgre le titre que lui a donne le manuscrit de Barcelone, 
le poeme de Cardinal n'est pas un serventesch mais une chanson- 
sermon grave et affectueuse, qui avait bien sa place dans ce moment 
de publique emotion. 

En tout cas, le nom de Ramundet, que nous avons vu plus haut, 
parait aussi, a ce moment, dans Toeuvre de Cardinal. Celui-ci 
recommanda au jeune comte de chanter lui-meme un violent sir- 
ventes qu'il venait de composer vers 12 12 et qu'il avait d'abord 
envoye a Gui II, comte d' Auvergne. C'est la piece : 



"L'envoi de ce poeme a Gui II, comte d' Auvergne (1195-1224) est indique 
par la tornada des editions courantes, Raynouard, Mann, etc: 



Le Tomel 6tait le chateau de Tournael, pres de Riom, dont les mines ex- 
istent encore; c'etait la residence ordinaire de Gui II. Le chateau fut pris en 
decembre 1213 par les troupes de Gui de Dampierre, general de Philippe-Auguste, 
et Gui II, completement depouille, fut reduit a la condition de " simple particu- 
lier." La prise de Tournoel est signalee notamment par Guillaume Guiart, dans 
le Roman des Royaux lignages: 



N Ebles de Clarmon 6tait seigneur d'OUiergues (sur la Dore, Puy-de-D6me). 
II est atteste en 1210 et 6tait le frere meme de Gui II. On comprend done que 
Cardinal dise qu'il est le par en valor du comte d'Auvergne. Cardinal avait 
deja addresse* a N Ebles le poeme : 



On voit qu'il ne faut pas songer au Tournel du Gevaudan, comme Tont fait 



Totz temps azir falsetat et enjanJ 



21 



Faidit, vai t'en chantar lo sirventes 
Drech al Tornel, a NGuigo, qui que pes; 
Car de valor non a par en est mon, 
Mas mon senhor en Eblon de Clarmon. 



Clermont acquistrent et Rion, 
Brieude, Le Puy, La Tourniole. 



Senher N Ebles, nostre vezi. 
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Elle fletrissait les puissants impitoyables qui desheritaient les 
faibles. L'allusion a Simon de Montfort, a PEglise et a leurs 
partisans est visible, et void Tenvoi de Cardinal a Ramundet : 

Vai, Raimondet, porta mon sirventes 
Als enseignatz, als pros, als ben apres ; 
Et als avols tu'l sela e'l rescon. 
Et vol chantes, si be no sabes on. 22 

1 

Vay, Ramondet, porta mon sirventes 
Als pros savis, avinens e cortes, 
Et als malvatz tu'l cela e'l roscon. 
E no'l cantes si be no sabes on. 28 

Cardinal tutoie Raimon VII ici comme dans le chant que nous 

MM. St. Stronski (Annates du Midi, XIX, 46) et Brunei (Id. XXVII, p. 467 et 
note g de la meme page). En Guigo n'est pas, non plus, Guigues-Meschin, un 
seigneur du Gevaudan, mais bien Gui II, comte d'Auvergne, dont Cardinal 
s'occupe aussi en 1213 dans le chant : 

L'afar del comte Guio (v. infra). 

Quant au nom de Faidit, il designe vraisemblablement Cardinal lui-meme. Le 
troubadour etait r^ellement faidit, a partir de 1212. Or, le poeme a ete ecrit 
au plus tard en 1213, puisque cette annee-la, le Tournel (Tournoel) a 6t6 occupe 
par les troupes royales et n'a jamais et6 rendu a Gui II. 

J'ai elucide toutes ces questions dans mes etudes sur Cardinal (4 paraitre). 
On peut voir, en attendant, ce que j'ai £crit dans le Troubadour Pons de Chap- 
teuil etc Le Puy, 1907, p. n. 

28 Cet envoi se trouve dans la lecon du manuscrit Campori, publiee par M. 
G. Bertoni (Studj Romansi, ii, 85). II est tellement de circonstance en 1216, a 
Avignon, que l'adresse a Raimondet (Raimon VII) ne fait guere de doutc. 
Remarquons les enseignatz, les pros, les ben apres, qui sont opposes aux avols, 
et qui deviennent ainsi les partisans du comte de Toulouse. Le troubadour 
Gavaudan traite aussi oY avols, vers 121 1, les ennemis de Raimon VI (v. e*dit. 
A. Jeanroy, Romania, 1905). 

28 Cette deuxieme lecon est celle du manuscrit (Sarragosse Gil y Gil), qui 
attrtbue le poeme a Raimon de Cornet (Annates du Midi, xxvii, 26, Massd Tor- 
rents). II est visible que Raimon de Cornet, d'ailleurs disciple de Cardinal, 
s'est approprie un sirventes du maitre, et que ce larcin lui a 6te inspire par le 
nom de Ramondet, qui etait le sien. M. A. Jeanroy pense que Ramondet etait 
u certainement " un simple jongleur. Je vois difficilement Raimon de Cornet se 
donnant cet humble role. Je comprends, au contraire, son larcin, si Ramondet 
etait, dans sa pensee comme dans la mienne, un personnage illustre. En tout 
cas, les variantes de Cornet sont interessantes, et c'est lui qui donne au dernier 
vers un sens tres clair et de circonstance en 1216. 
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etudions. Dans le chant, il n'a fait que se conformer aux textes 
latins dont il s'est inspire. Mais ici, ce ton familier et affectueux, 
qu'il emploie rarement ailletirs, convenait a merveille a sa propre 
situation a 1'egard du comte. II connaissait Raimon depuis 1204, 24 
puisqu'il avait ete des cette epoque, un des secretaires (escribas) 
du comte de Toulouse. A ce moment, Raimon etait un jeune en- 
fant de six ans. Et, depuis, le poete avait revu et suivi Tenfant 
dans les jours penibles et glorieux; en 121 1, il avait fait l'eloge de 
son pere et de sa maison dans le sirventes justement celebre 
Falsedatz e desmezura : 

Corns Raymons, ducx de Narbona, 
Marques de Proensa, 
Vostra valor es tan bona 
Que tot lo mon gensa. 

Je ne crois done point fondee Tobjection radicale que M. Jean- 
roy a formulee contre mon hypothese. Le savant prof esseur de la 
Sorbonne dit sans reserves: "Le vers 26 rend tout-a-fait invrai- 
semblable que le nouveau po&ne de Cardinal ait ete adresse a 
Raimon VII; il exclut nettement cette hypothese." Le vers 26 est 
le suivant : 

. . . non queres traps grans dons examen. 

Aux yeux de M. Jeanroy, Raimon VII etait done un seigneur 
trop riche et trop puissant pour sollicker de "trop grands dons." 
Or, en 1216, Raimon venait d'etre d^pouille de tout son heritage. 
Le pape ne lui laissait que le Venaissin, la terre d'Argence et 
Beaucaire . . . et Beaucaire, TArgence et meme une partie du 
Venaissin etaient deja effectivement entre les mains de Simon de 
Montfort et de ses allies. Le malheureux comte de Toulouse etait 
done reduit a " querir 99 reellement " les dons 99 que voudraient bien 
lui faire le pape, Marseille, Avignon et Tarascon. Raimon VI se 
rend compte lui-meme de cette necessite : " Si tu reconquiers Beau- 

24 Petrus Cardinalis se trouve mentionn6, avec la qualitc d'escriba du comte 
de Toulouse, dans un acte de septembre 1204, public" par Teulet (Layettes du 
TrSsor des Chartes, 1) et signale par Chabaneau (Biographies). Or, e'est bien 
de Cardinal qu'il s'agit; le nom ne reparait nulle part ailleurs dans les docu- 
ments du Midi et etait inconnu dans le Toulousain. 
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caire, tu le reconquerras avec les barons de Marseille et de 
Tarascon." 

II ne fallait done plus etre ambitieux et demander l'impossible, 
trops grans dons! 

VI. — Construction Strophique 
(a) Cardinal et Pons de Chapteuil. 

Ce que nous apprend la construction de la strophe du nouveau 
chant de Cardinal confirme, dans une certaine mesure, mon hypo- 
these. Cette construction est assez recherchee et rare, malgre sa 
simplicite. Aussi, caracterise-t-elle seulement quatre autres poeraes, 
ou, d'ailleurs, la rime des vers 2 et 3 est ens et non en, sans qu'une 
correction, observe M. Jeanroy, puisse permettre une identite 
absolue : 

1. En Gui, digas laqal penrias vos (Eble et Gui d'Uisel, tenson). 

2. Humils e fis e jrancx, soplei vas vos (Pons de Chapteuil, 

chanson). 

3. Si tot non es fort gaia la sazos (Boniface de Castellane, sir- 

ventes). 

4. Guiraut Riquier, si bSus es luenh de nos (G. Riquier et 

Torat, tenson). 

Le chant d'Eble d'Uisel peut etre le plus ancien, puisque ce 
poete, comme ceux de sa famille, chanta vers la fin du douzieme 
siecle et dans les premieres annees du treizieme. II est done pos- 
sible que Cardinal doive le rythme de son poeme a ce troubadour 
du Limousin. Mais, meme dans cette hypothese, il ne lui devrait 
pas autre chose." 

18 Le sujet du po£me d'Eble d'Uisel n'a rien de commun avec celui de Car- 
dinal Cest une tenson joyeuse, dont le debut indique bien la gaitl et le peu 
d'elevation: elle est proposed a Gui d'Uisel, e'est-a-dire, au poete le plus connu 
de la famille: 

En Gui, digas laqal panrias vos, 

— E non mentez, si tot vos faiz feignenz — 

Capa de pers un mes denant avenz, 

E grans osas afaitadas ab ros, 

Tro a Kalenda maia, 

O, tot l'estiu, dona corteza e gaia? . . . 

(Histoire litttraire de la France, xviii, 554. Emeric-David.) 
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Par contre, la chanson de Pons de Chapteuil se rapproche inti- 
mement de celle de Cardinal par une communaute de sentiments et 
d'expressions qui n'echappe point, meme a la premiere lecture. 

Pons exalte Tamour ideal, qui est le mobile de toutes les vertus 
et de tous les merites. Cet amour lui demande d'etre humils, fis et 
francx (v. i), surtout leyals (vv. 2 et 19) ; sa dame est la mielher 
et la plus valens, la plus gentils, la plus francha et meme la plus 
pros (w. 3 et 4) ; ses manieres sont court oises (son cortes li 
semblan e'l respos, v. 12), et ses actions sont les plus riches qui se 
puissent voir : 

Non a domna cui tan ricx faigz s'eschaia (v. 14). 

Les mots amoros, tnerces, perdos se trouvent aussi dans le 
poeme; il s'y trouve surtout cette belle expression intraduisible de 
vol mais, qui marque justement la pensee maitresse de Cardinal. 

II est done visible que Tun des poetes a inspire son confrere, et 
il serait interessant de savoir quel est celui qui est arrive le premier 
a l'expression de ces sentiments delicats. 

Pons, je l'ai demontre il y a douze ans, n'a pas ecrit avant 1 190, 
comme on le croyait quand on le faisait mourir a la troisieme 
croisade. Des chartes de Vertaizon le montrent en conflit avec 
Peveque de Clermont et Philippe- Auguste en 1209 et 1211; il vend, 
avec le concours de sa femme Jerentone et de ses enfants, une terre 
au Puy en 12 18. Ses plus beaux poemes, ceux qui prechent la 
croisade, sont de 1211-1214. La premiere dame qu'il a celebree, 
Alazais d'Anduze, a encore son pere en 12 10. Enfin, il nomme, 
dans ses chants de Provence, une Beatrix, comtessa, qui ne peut etre 
que Beatrix de Savoie, mariee en 12 17-12 19, au jeune Raymond 
Berenger IV, comte de Provence. Dans ces conditions, meme si 
son poeme Humils e fis celebrait Alazais d'Anduze, il se placerait 
vers 12 10, et, s'il concernait la belle Audiart, vicomtesse de Mar- 
seille, il se placerait au plus tot vers I2I7-I2I9. 26 

Ainsi, Pons peut avoir imite Cardinal, comme il pourrait Tavoir 
inspire. Dans le premier cas, le chant de Cardinal serait naturelle- 

20 Voir, pour toutes les assertions contenues dans ce passage : C. Fabre, Le 
Troubadour Pons de Chapteuil, quelques remarques sur sa vie et sur f esprit de 
ses poimes. Le Puy, 1907. 
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ment anterieur a 1217-1219, et, dans le second, il sc placerait en- 
core avant cette date et meme avant 12 17. Cardinal, en effet, a 
oublie ses compatriotes ou confreres du Velay et d'Auvergne des 
1216. Jete dans la lutte qui ensanglantait le Midi, il a surtout 
demande, des ce moment, le rytme de ses chants a Bertrand de 
Born, le "chantre des armes." 27 Auparavant, au contraire, il avait 
imite Guillaume de Saint-Didier : 28 il avait tensonne en Auvergne 
avec Hugues de Moensac, 2 * adresse une satire a N Eblon de Cler- 
mont, seigneur d'Olliergues, 80 et surtout deplore les malheurs de 
Gui 11, le comte d' Auvergne depouille par Philippe- Auguste et le 
clerge, de 1210 a 1213. 81 

Ainsi, toutes les vraisemblances placent le poeme de Cardinal 
en 12 16 et celui de Pons de Chapteuil vers la meme date. 

Mais, Cardinal, remontant aux Proverbes de Salomon, a puise 
directement son inspiration dans ce Livre Saint et Pons a imite son 
jeune confrere. Leur ame s'est elevee de la sorte a la conception la 
plus haute des vertus chevaleresques. Cardinal est arrive a cette 
conception en cherchant, dans Tanxiete de son affection pour 

27 Void, avec leurs dates probables, quelques poemes que Cardinal a imites 
de Bertrand de Born: 

1. Cardinal — Totz temps azir falsetat et enjan (1212). 
Bertrand — Quan la novela flors par el verjan. 

2. Cardinal — Aissi cum horn planh son £lh e son paire (1213). 
Bertrand — Mon chan fenis ab dol et ab maltraire. 

3. Cardinal — Tendas e traps, alcubas, pabaillos (1217). 

Bertrand — Meig sirventes vuelh far dels reys amdos. 

4. Cardinal — Per folhs tenc Polhes e Lombartz (1219). 
Bertrand — Ges de far sirventes no'm tartz. 

28 Le premier des chants signales dans la liste precedente a le rythme de la 
delicieuse chanson Aissi cum es belha cilh de cut chan, que Guillaume de Saint- 
Didier avait adressee, vers 1 183, a la vicomtesse de Polignac, Belissende-Marqueze. 

99 Voir le chant En Peire per mon chantar bel, publie par P. Meyer dans 
Les dernier s troubadours de la Provence, 1871, p. 26. Uc de Moensac (Mausac) 
est signale* dans une charte du 13 fevrier 1196, publiee par Teilhard de Chardin 
(Clermont 1893), et rappelee par moi dans mon etude citee sur Pons de Chap- 
teuiL Le chant est anterieur a 1204. 

20 Voir le po^me; Senher N Ebles, nostre veei. Ce sirventes joyeux est 
anterieur i 1204. 

21 Voir le chant : L'afar del comte Guio e de la guerra del rey. Cardinal y 
signale la prise de Camaleiras (Chamalieres, pres de Clermont) et le sac de son 
abbaye de Sant Afre (Saint Affre). 
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Raimon VII et de sa foi de vaudois persecute, les regies superieures 
que TEcriture present, pour la vie morale, a un jeune seigneur 
malheureux qu'attendent les epreuves et les responsabilites d'un con- 
ducteur de peuples. Et Pons a trouve que les memes regies doivent 
guider un chevalier a regard de sa dame. 

Le poete du Puy est sobre et grave comme le Sage et parce que 
l'avenir est toujours plein de menaces et ne promet un peu de 
reconfort que par les satisfactions de la conscience. 

Son collegue de Chapteuil est brillant et gracieux, parce que ses 
vertus d'amoureux trouvent leur recompense immediate dans le 
bonheur et l'accueil de l'objet aime. 

(b) Cardinal et Boniface de Castellane. 

De 1226 a 1250, Cardinal vecut surtout a Marseille, aupres 
d'Hugues du Baus, qui etait vicomte de la ville, puis aupr£s de son 
fils Barral. II continua, d'ailleurs, ainsi son service affectueux 
aupres de Raimon VII, qui devint syndic d vie de la cite a partir de 
1230. Son role politique y fut merveilleux et il s'occupa, surtout 
vers 1245, de la lutte tragi que du pape Innocent IV et de Tempereur 
Frederic II. II se crea dans la region mediterranienne des disciples 
fervents, comme Bertran Carbonel de Marseille, Guilhem Fabre de 
Narbonne et Raimon de Tors de Marseille. 82 II y combattit surtout 
Tinfluence et la politique fran^aises incarnees dans le jeune et en- 
treprenant Charles d'Anjou. 

Ce dernier role devait naturellement lui attirer la sympathie de 
Boniface de Castellane, Tadversaire irreductible et la victime la plus 
illustre de Charles. 88 Cette sympathie semblait jusqu'ici n'avoir 
point laisse de traces. Or, notre poeme revele enfin ces traces d'une 
maniere eclatante. 

Le seigneur de Castellane, en eff et, a imite le rythme et la langue 
du chant de Cardinal dans un de ses sirventes les plus vigoureux 
contre Charles d'Anjou. Ce sirventes est la piece 

Si tot non es fort gaia la sazos, 

S2 Voir mon etude sur " Un planh de Bertran Carbonel," deja citee. 

** Boniface de Castellane f omenta une revolte de Marseille contre Charles 
d'Anjou en 1257. Charles assiegea et prit la ville et Boniface fut exile et 
d^pouille de ses biens. 
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dont Raymouard avait publie de copieux extraits dans le volume V 
de ses Choix, et que Chabaneau a fait connaitre entierement dans 
la Revue des Langues Romanes (t. xxxii, 1888, p. 562). 

Comme le poeme est une satire violente, pleine d'allusions his- 
toriques, il ne saurait presenter la calme enumeration de preceptes 
moraux que Cardinal a puisee dans les Proverbes. Neanmoins, 
nous y trouvons la rime rare braya que Cardinal avait f ormee avec 
le subjonctif du verbe braire, et que Boniface a renouvelee avec un 
mot familier ( braya = pantalon ) tres gai dans les jeux de la 
langue du Midi. No lur laisson braya (v. 5) exprime encore 
aujourd'hui le comble de la spoliation et correspond a l'hyperbole 
fran^aise "On les a laisses nus et crus." Rapprochons aussi les 
expressions suivantes, qui sont si heureuses : 

Cardinal: Amor no t'a veraya (v. 37). 
Boniface: Et ay ma gen veraya (v. 25). 

Cardinal: Ja, per gran dan no seras cosiros (v. 17). 
Boniface: Als Proensals paubres e cossiros (v. 4). 

II est vrai que Boniface imite aussi Pons de Chapteuil : 

Pons : E reman fis vostre pretz cabalos 

Malgrat la gen savaya (vv. 28-29). 
Boniface: Esti f ranees a Yavol gen savaya (v. 6). 

Mais cela montre seulement avec quel soin Boniface avait 
etudie ses meilleurs devanciers. II n'y a rien, en effet, dans son 
poeme qui soit emprunte a Eble d'Uisel. 

Ce qui est plus etrange, e'est que les trois beaux poemes que 
nous venons de rapprocher n'aient point donne un peu plus d'energie 
et de precision a la tenson de Peire Torat et de Guiraut Riquier. 
Ce chant est bien posterieur a tous les precedents. M. Anglade 
{Le Troubadour Guiraut Riquier) le place en 1262, et il est visible 
que celui de Boniface de Castellane est de 1250-1252, au moment 
ou le jeune comte qui Acre non conquis (v. 32) est de retour de la 
croisade d'Egypte (1250), mais n'a pas encore assujetti Marseille 
(1252). 

Or, le poeme de Peire Torat agite une question galante. Mais 
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que nous sommes loin, neanmoins, de Pons de Chapteuil ! II suffit, 
pour s'en convaincre, de lire la premiere cobla : 

Guiraut Riquier, si be'us es luenh de nos, 

Cosselh us quier e donatz lo'm breumens. 

Una domna ay amada lonjamens, 

Bel' ab gens huelhs et ab plazens f ayssos, 

Que m'auci e m'esglaya. 

E no vol far endreg mi ren que'm playa, 

Et ieu fas tot so que vol, ni cove, 

E lieys no denha ni vol aver merce. 

Non! Pons de Chapteuil donnait un autre lustre a la langue 
conventionnelle des poemes d'amour, et les rimes seules peuvent 
etre rapprochees de Cardinal et de Boniface de Castellane. Or, 
la rime, meme dans la langue la plus caressante et la plus sonore, 
n'a jamais, a elle seule, produit la poesie. 

C'est ici, cher Monsieur Bertoni, que nous sommes en presence 
d'un testo meschino, e lontano dalla maniera di poetare propria di 
Peire! 

C. Fabre 

Le Puy-en-Velay 
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BERTRAN DE BORN, PATRIOT, AND HIS PLACE IN 
DANTE'S INFERNO 



O one who has turned the pages of the series of illustrations 



1 1 with which Dore has portrayed the scenes of Dante's In- 
ferno has failed to experience an impression of terror and awe on 
reaching the twenty-eighth canto. The greater part of the con- 
demned souls have already filed past before our eyes. Vividly im- 
pressed on our minds is the memory of their torments : Paolo and 
Francesca, borne along the hellish storm which leads millions of 
spirits with its sweep; Farinata, proud, defiant still, who does not 
bend the knee to the Almighty, but rises "with breast and coun- 
tenance," as if he entertained great scorn of hell ; and, lower down, 
men turned to trees, Pier delle Vigne, from whose temporary, un- 
couth body, a branch has been torn, and who, in his anguish, cries : 
Why dost thou rend me? 

But the scene we now witness seems to make us forget all other 
tortures. Myriads of souls lie on the doleful road. A devil behind 
them splits them with his sword. Here an arm, here a leg is cut off ; 
now the poor soul is cleft in the face from chin to forelock. There 
lies Mohammed, ripped from the chin down to the limbs; and, be- 
hind these, a sinner still more miserable, more severely punished, 
holds by the hair his severed head, swinging it like a lantern. It is 
Bertran de Born. 



Io vidi certo, ed ancor par ch' io '1 veggia, 
un busto senza capo andar, si come 
andavan gli altri della trista greggia. 

E il capo tronco tenea per le chiome, 
pesol con mano a guisa di lanterna, 
e quel mirava noi, e dicea :"Ome!" 

Di se faceva a se stesso lucerna, 

ed eran due in uno, ed uno in due ; 
com'esser puo, quei sa che si governa. 

Quando diritto al pie del ponte fue, 
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levo il braccio alto con tutta la testa 

per appressarne le parole sue, 
Che f uro : " Or vedi la pena molesta 

tu che, spirando, vai veggendo i morti ; 

vedi se alcuna e grande come questa. 
E perche tu di me novelle porti, 

sappi ch'io son Bertram dal Bornio, quelli 

che diedi al re giovane mai conforti. 
Io feci il padre e il figlio in se ribelli ; 

Achitofel non f e'piu d'Ansalone 

e di David co* malvagi pungelli. 
Perch'io partii cosi giunte persone, 

partito porto il mio cerebro, lasso ! 

dal suo principio ch' e in questo troncone. 
Cosi s'osserva in me lo contrapasso." 1 

Why should Dante have placed the famous troubadour of Haute- 
fort almost at the bottom of the infernal pit? He lies tfrete in 
company with Mohammed and his nephew Ali. Only a short dis- 
tance separates him from the traitors to their country and to their 
friends, and from the " emperor of the dolorous realm." 

Dante is the most genuine offspring of the Middle Ages, and 
his philosophy is inspired by Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
As is well known, all sins, in hell as well as in purgatory, are di- 
vided by him into sins of impulse and sins of malice, the former 
being less culpable, and punished outside the burning city of Dis. 
As for the sins of malice, a distinction is made betweert crimfes 
due to violence and those committed by fraud. The latter are due 
to a perversion of man's gift of reason; and being, therefore, 
peculiar to man, they are more displeasing to God. 

And this is the reason why Bertran de Born is punished so 
severely. He is there in the Ninth Chasm in company with the 
sowers of discord, because " he made the father and the son rebels 
to each other; Ahithophel did not do more with Absalom and 
David by his malicious instigations." 

All are familiar with the history of the war between Henry II, 
king of England and his sons Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, which 
broke out in the year 1173 and continued for sixteen years, until 

1 Inferno, xxviii, 1 18-142. 
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the death of the English king. Bertran de Born was not, as Dante 
seems to imply, the author nor the first instigator of this war ; but 
he soon became its most enthusiastic inspirer, and by means of his 
warlike sirventes he encouraged the father and sons to fight each 
other to the last. 

In recent times the character of Bertran de Born has been re- 
peatedly discussed. Several modern writers have been unwilling to 
see in him an unworthy sower of discord, and have accordingly 
maintained that the author of the Divine Comedy has been unfair 
to him. I believe that the first in date among those who have tried 
to rehabilitate the troubadour of Hautefort was Augustin Thierry. 
In his Histoire de la Conquete de YAngleterre, he presents Ber- 
tran de Born as a political genius of the highest order. According 
to Thierry, Bertran de Born aimed at the independence of Aqui- 
taine, and being convinced that his country, wedged between the 
possessions of the kings of England and France, could save her 
liberty only if these kings were at war among themselves, he con- 
trived to kindle the war between them, as well as between the king 
of England and his own sons. 

Laurens, in his Tyrtie du Moyen Age, has gone still further. 
He regards Bertran de Born as a precursor of Joan of Arc, who, 
three centuries before the national heroine, strove to drive the Eng- 
lish from French territory. Mary-Lafon, in his novel Bertran de 
Born, regards him as a revolutionist who tried to destroy all royal 
power, as a precursor, therefore, of the French revolution. 

On the other hand, Leon Cledat, in a very instructive study, 
entitled " Du role historique de Bertran de Born," refuses, not only 
to see in him a precursor of Joan of Arc, but even a patriot of any 
kind. According to Gedat, in the time in which Bertran de Born 
lived, patriotism, even limited to Aquitaine, did not yet exist. 

G&iat's opinion has been almost universally accepted among 
scholars; and, although Boissonnade, in a learned study published 
in the Annates du Midi, 2 has again compared Bertran de Born to 
Tyrtaeus, there are probably to-day few university professors who 
would be bold enough to defend Bertran de Born's patriotism. Re- 
cently, however, two champions again have entered the arena in 

1 Les Comtes d'Angouleme, Les ligues fiodales contre Richard Cceur de Lion 
et Us poisies de Bertran de Born. Annates du Midi, vii, 1895. 
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his defence. In a volume on Bertran de Born, published in 1904, 
Mr. Emile Magne still regards Bertran de Born as "a matchless 
prototype of courage and an imperishable symbol of liberty." 3 
R. de Boysson, in his Etudes sur Bertran de Born, published, in 
1902, likewise admits and extols the patriotism of Bertran de Born. 
But, whereas he nevertheless maintains that the war encouraged by 
the troubadour was culpable, and seems therefore to approve 
Dante's condemnation, Emile Magne openly asserts that such a 
condemnation is unmerited. 

In the present study, I will endeavor to prove the following 
points : 

(1) that patriotism existed in the South of France in the 
twelfth century; 

(2) that Bertran de Born was a true patriot, and that his sir- 
ventSs were inspired by patriotism; 

(3) that, according to Scholastic philosophy and theology, and 
therefore according to Dante's own system, Bertran de Born was 
not guilty of the crime for which he has been so severely pilloried 
by Dante. 

I 

Patriotism, or the love of one's native land, is, I believe, a 
sentiment which has existed as long as the human race. As every 
human being naturally loves the parents who brought him into the 
world, he likewise loves the place where he was born, the village 
in which he spent his infancy, the home which was the witness of 
the sweet emotions of his childhood. 

This sentiment, however, has varied a great deal according to 
the character of the political organization of society in the different 
epochs. The present-day citizen of the French republic is, above all, 
a Frenchman. Whether he comes from the North or from the 
South, whether his native language is Provencal or Breton, he recog- 
nizes the brotherhood of all the inhabitants of France; and for that 
noble country he will not hesitate to struggle and to die. 

The case was very different during the Middle Ages. The 
name of France was not then given to the whole territory of an- 
cient Gaul. Frankish Gaul did not extend any further than the 

• Cf. Magne, Bertran dt Born, Paris, Lechevalicr, ig04J p. 61. 
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river Loire. In the southern part of what is now French territory, 
there lived peoples of a different race, differing from their north- 
ern neighbors in ideals, language and civilization. 

As late as the thirteenth century, the inhabitants of southern 
Gaul did not call themselves French. The author of the Chanson 
de la Croisade contre les Albigeois is very careful to apply the name 
of French to the enemies of his native land, never to his own 
countrymen : 

So ditz W. Unaut : Si Frances i trobatz, 

Tant vos ama la vila e tant i etz desiratz, 

Que ges nous pot def endre que totz no los prengatz. 4 

In the chansons de geste, we also find the name of France ap- 
plied solely to the territory situated north of the Loire. 

In Girard de Viane, Renard de Poitiers tells Charlemagne how 
his father Pepin drove Garin de Montglane out of France and left 
him no rest until he reached Gascogne : 

Pepin Ten fist a grand honte chascier 
Et fors de France foir et essilier 
Jusqu'a Gascoigne ne se volt atardier. 5 

Rainier, son of the same Garin de Montglane, explains to the 
abbot of Cluny that he is going to France to serve the powerful 
king Charlemagne: 

Fils suis Garin de Montglaive la grant, 
D'une cite de Gascoigne puissant . . . 
En France alons, a Karlon le puissant, 
Pour lui servir, se lui vient en tallant. 6 

Far from calling themselves French, the inhabitants of southern 
Gaul regarded their northern neighbors as their most dangerous 
foes. Centuries of repeated invasions had taught them that noth- 
ing but wanton destruction could come from the North. At the 
dawn of the Middle Ages, when the Southern Provinces were en- 

4 Chanson de la Croisade, w. 5767-9. 
• Girard de Viane, v. 747-749- 
•Ibid., v. 367-371. 
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joying the benefit or a rather high civilization, the first Barbarian 
hordes overran the whole territory of Gaul, bringing with them 
desolation and ruin. St. Orientius, then bishop of Auch, described 
their ravages in a remarkable Latin poem, entitled "Commoni- 
torium " : 

Concidit inf elix cum prole et conjuge mater, 

Cum servis dominus servitium subiit. 

Hi canibus jacuere cibus, flagrantia mult is 

Quae rapuere animam tecta dedere rogo. 

Per vicos, villas, per rura, et compita, et omnes 

Per pagos, totis inde vel inde viis, 

Mors, dolor, excidium, stranges, incendia, luctus, 

Uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo. 7 

Less than one century later, Clovis and his Franks, after de- 
feating Gondebaud, king of the Bourguignons, pursued him as far 
as Avignon. The whole country was devastated. Fruit trees and 
vineyards were destroyed, convents plundered. Fire and murder 
made havoc in the towns. "The terror of the approach of the 
Franks," says Gregory of Tours, " resounded far and wide/' 8 At 
Toulouse, ran the tradition, a fountain of blood rose in the midst 
of the town, and flowed for an entire day.* 

Two centuries later, Aquitaine was attacked by Pepin le Bref , 
and for eight more years the south of Gaul was devastated by 
French warriors. In the twelfth century, the memory of his exac- 
tions was still vivid. The Aquitanians could not but abhor his 
memory. They could not feel any sympathy for his father Charles, 
sumamed Marteau, who became the scourge of the South, and 
every year would renew his raids from the Loire to the Garonne, 
destroying the vineyards, burning towns and villages, and drag- 
ging behind his baggage train the poor peasants tied two by two 
like dogs. 10 

In order to form a clear conception of the patriotism of the 
7 Orientius, Commonitorium, Lib. II, w. 177-184. 

8 "Cum terror Francorum resonaret." Greg. Turon., Hist. Franc, Lib. II, 
cap. 23. 

• "In medio Tolosae civitatis sanguis erupit de terra/ 9 I data Chron., apud 
Script rer. gallic et francic, t. II, p. 463. 

10 Cf. A. Thierry, Lettres sur f histoire de France, Lettre 2. 
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Middle Ages, it will be worth while to examine the social condi- 
tions prevalent at that time. 

As is well known, the governments of Greece and Rome were 
above all municipal in character. The Athenians loved Athens 
more than all else, and it was only the repeated incursions of a 
common foe that led the Greeks to fight side by side. The case 
was exactly the same with Rome. Rome was a city, with munici- 
pal institutions, which gradually spread and subjected the whole 
world to its power. And after the fall of the Roman empire, 
urban institutions still prevailed, especially in Italy and southern 
France. "The civilization of Italy in the eleventh century/' says 
Taylor, "was still urban, but was more distinctly the civilization 
of small closely compacted bodies which were no longer united." 11 
The same was true of the south of Gaul. "The emperors," says 
Fustel de Coulanges, " carefully promoted municipal liberty in the 
provinces. Cities were founded in Gaul, each one having its senate, 
its aristocracy, elected magistrates, even local worship, just as in 
ancient Greece and ancient Italy." 12 This local government was so 
much to the taste of the southern Gauls that all efforts to establish 
a central power among them were at first unsuccessful. In the year 
418, the Roman emperor Honorius endeavored to establish a repre- 
sentative government in southern Gaul. From all provinces depu- 
ties were to go to Aries, which was destined to become the capital 
of the Province. But the deputies would not go. The southern 
Gauls loved their city, they did not love the Empire. 

The establishment of feudalism, which followed the Barbarian 
invasion, increased to a still greater extent the division of the ter- 
ritory. Each one of the feudal lords was practically an independent 
ruler. He was bound to do homage to his sovereign, but this 
homage was a mere formality which had very little practical sig- 
nificance. More than once the vassal became more powerful than 
his suzerain and did not hesitate to wage war against him. In the 
chansons de geste, we see the great lords treat the king of France 
as one of their number. The halo of grandeur with which the 
growth of the royal power and centuries of absolute monarchy have 
environed the sovereign does not find any place in Mediaeval 
history. 

" Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, I, p. 326. 

11 Fustel de Coulanges, La Citi antique, L. V, c. 2. 
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Now and then, at most, an attack by new Barbarian hordes or 
by the infidels from the South, woke up the minds of the petty 
sovereigns to the need of a central power of some sort The out- 
break of the followers of Mohammed into Spain and southern Gaul 
helped toward the creation of the empire of Charlemagne. The 
idea of a nation which must be loved more than one's own town or 
province appeared then for the first time among the inhabitants of 
Gaul. Out of the need of union against a common foe French 
patriotism was born : 

Tere de France, mult estes dulz pais 
Hoi es deserte de tanz baruns de pris 
Baruns Franceis, pur mei vus vei murir: 
Jo ne vus pois tenser ne guarantir ; 
Ait vus Deus, ki unkes ne mentit." 

The duration of this empire was, however, ephemeral. The 
sons and successors of the great monarch witnessed the dismem- 
berment of the empire, and the growth of the feudal system went 
on apace, until, in 987, one of the feudal lords took the placel of 
the last Carolingian king. 

At the dismemberment of the empire of Charlemagne in 817, 
Aquitaine was made an independent kingdom and placed under the 
power of the weak king Louis the Debonnaire. One century later, 
William the Pious, count of Auvergne, took possession of Aqui- 
taine, now become a duchy, and was succeeded by his nephew Wil- 
liam II, who died in 926 without any direct heir. Then the duchy 
passed under the authority of the counts of Poitiers. One of them 
was William IX, the famous poet, the oldest troubadour whose 
works have come down to us. His granddaughter Eleanor was 
destined to marry Louis VII of France, and to become thereby the 
cause of all the wars which were to desolate Aquitaine, and in 
which Bertran de Born was destined to play so active a part. 

The history of the marriage and of the divorce of Louis VII 
are too well known to be related here. Suffice it to recall the en- 
thusiasm excited by St. Bernard, myriads of knights taking the 
cross, the departure of Louis and Eleanor, the almost complete 

13 Chanson de Roland, vv. 1 861-5 (Gautier's text). 
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destruction of two Christian armies by plague, hunger and war; 
and finally, in the Holy Land, the enmity between king and queen, 
which soon grew into hatred and culminated in the annulment of 
their marriage by Pope Adrian IV. 

Two months after her divorce, Eleanor of Aquitaine married 
Henry Plantagenet, count of Anjou and brought him as a dowry 
the rich southern provinces. Two years later, in 11 54, Henry be- 
came duke of Normandy and king of England, thus possessing a 
greater part of the French territory than did the French king 
himself. 

Such was the situation of Aquitaine when Bertran de Born first 
appears in history. The country was possessed by a certain num- 
ber of feudal lords, practically independent. These feudal lords 
recognized the duke of Aquitaine as their suzerain ; and the duke 
of Aquitaine, in his turn, rendered homage to the French king for 
his duchy. 

Must we, on account of this state of division of the territory, 
deny the existence of an Aquitanian patriotism? 

Etymologically considered, the word patriotism (cf. Greek 
irarqp, etc.) means the love for the house in which we were born 
and where our ancestors lived. Thus understood, patriotism is es- 
sentially local in character. From the classical writers we learn 
that such indeed was its nature originally. The love of the home 
was a virtue among the ancients. Troy is aflame, and Anchises is 
nevertheless unwilling to abandon the mansion of his ancestors. 
Ulysses is offered great treasures, nay immortality, but he despises 
them and only longs to see his home once more. It is in the inmost 
part of their homes that the ancients had their most beloved deities. 
There lay the Lares, the household gods, who blessed and protected 
the family. Later on, the development of society gave birth to the 
love of the native town; and, at that point, patriotism among the 
ancients practically came to a standstill. The most striking char- 
acter of ancient Greece is the division of the territory, the spirit of 
isolation of each city. " Greece/' says Fustel de Coulanges, "never 
succeeded in constituting a single nation." 14 

In Oedipus Coloneus, the choir of old men ask CEdipus what 

" Op. cit, p. 238. 
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his country is. 16 This irarpk is Thebes, whence CEdipus has been 
banished ; and now, at Athens, he considers himself an exile. Will 
any one, on this account, venture to say that patriotism was un- 
known among the ancients ? Far from this being the case, it is uni- 
versally admitted that patriotism was among them much more vivid 
than in modern times. The love of their country was the supreme 
virtue among the ancients. The words state, city, irarpk were not 
abstractions, as among the moderns. They represented the family 
worship, the benevolent deities who, from time immemorial, had 
lavished their blessings on the household. 

It is a question whether this is not indeed the very essence of 
patriotism. We may be Americans to the core ; but our patriotism, 
if submitted to analysis, will be found to be constituted by the 
memories and associations which have built up our character, and 
are all centered around our family and our native town. We love 
the atmosphere of liberty which surrounds us in these United 
States; but we do so because this same atmosphere of liberty was 
the first air we breathed, say, in a small New England town. The 
town where I was born is indeed for me personally the very center 
of the United States. I love its streets and the surrounding hills 
where I played when a child, its school and its games, the quaint 
old church where I so often sat by my mother's side. If I am in- 
terested at all in San Francisco, if I feel at home in a distant city, 
it is because that city is politically bound up with my own town; 
and because I find in it some of the same institutions and beliefs 
which I have learned to admire and to love. 

Nobody has ever doubted the intense patriotism of the great 
Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin. He was a Frenchman to the very 
core, and never showed any traces of the spirit of separatism of 
which some of the Felibres have been accused. And yet this same 
Jasmin, who, on his first visit to Paris, lifted his head at the sight 
of the Colonne Vendome and stood erect, proud of the glories of 
France, wrote the following verse, so bold indeed that no other 
Provencal poet has dared repeat its like : 

" La pichoto patrio es bien abant la grande." 
«Wr iLwaodwarpUi iK*v6olfULw t Oedipus Coloneus, v. 196-7. 
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and these, no less famous: 

Lou pople fidel a sa may, 

Sara Gascou toujou et Franciman jamay! 

The famous Lamartine, who, on more than one occasion proved 
himself to be not only a sublime poet but also a deep philosopher, 
plainly understood and felt what constitutes patriotism when he 
wrote the following lines : 

Ah ! la seule patrie est aux yeux d'une mere, 
Aux lieux ou lui sourit, ou l'aima son epoux, 
Ou son doux premier-ne grandit sur ses genoux, 
Ou ces anges gardiens du printemps de la f emme 
Laisserent en partant leur rayon dans son ame. 1 * 

or these other verses, taken from the same work : 

Et la famille, enracinie 
Sur le coteau qu'elle a plante 
Refleurit d'annee en annee, 
Collective immortalite! 
Et sous sa tutelle cherie 
Naquit l'amour de la patrie, 
Gland de peuple au soleil germe ! 
Semence de force et de gloire 
Qui n'est que la sainte memoire 
Du champ par ses pires seme. 17 

Like Aquitaine during the Middle Ages, ancient Greece was 
divided into minute states, practically independent, and often at 
war among themselves. Each minute state was primarily the 
warpk and the ancient heroes of each were ever ready to shed their 
blood in her individual defence. 

The love of the native town was not, however, the only kind 
of patriotism known among the Greeks. Their admirable history 
is there to prove that there existed among them the love of a 
greater country. Patriotism on a larger scale was ever present in 
the depth of their hearts; and, in the face of an impending Bar- 
barian invasion, did not fail to lead their heroic legions to victory. 

16 Lamartine, Jocelyn, Septieme epoque. 

17 Ibid., Neuvieme epoque. 
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If the common people, blinded by a momentary hatred of a 
neighboring town, failed to realize the danger that threatened 
Grecian civilization, a poet was there to revive somnolent patriotism 
by means of his warlike strains; and at once armies were raised 
and the brave soldiers ran to meet victory or a glorious death. And 
it was not only the lyric poets who were able to rouse the Greek 
nation against a common foe. The dramatist, nay the comic writer, 
felt it his duty to devote his songs to a country so ardently loved. 

"Ye who, like near relatives, offer the same sacrifices at 
Olympia, at Thermopylae, at Delphi," says Aristophanes in his 
Lysistrata, "do not tear asunder the Grecian land with intestine 
quarrels; rather unite against a common foe." 18 

Does it not seem to us that we hear Bertran de Born exciting the 
barons of Aquitaine to unite their arms against their enemies? 

Pois Ventadorns, e Combors, ab Segur 
E Torena, e Monfortz, ab Gordo 
An fait acort ab Pieregorc e jur, 
E li borges se claven de viro, 
M'es bel qu'eu chant. 

The idea of a country on a larger scale, of an Aquitanian, or of 
a Provencal nation, was far from being absent from the mind of 
the mediaeval Southerner. No doubt he loved personal liberty 
and would have abhorred the extreme centralization which obtains 
nowadays in most nations and gradually destroys the traditions 
and the very life of the provinces. He recognized, nevertheless, 
the existence of an Aquitanian land which must be defended against 
a barbarous invader : " Rejoice, O Aquitanian land, for the sceptre 
of the northern king withdraws from thee/' "Exulta, Aquitania; 
jubila Pictavia, quia sceptrum regis aquilonis recedet a te." 
" Thanks to the pride of this king, the armistice is at last broker 
between the kingdoms of France and England. We shall see the 
king of the south come to us with his great host, his bows and his 
arrows. Woe to the king of the north, who dared raise his lance 
against the Southern king; for his downfall is impending and 
strange people will devour his land. 19 

18 Aristophanes, Lysistrata, v. 1 130-4. 

19 Script, rer. gallic, et francic. vol. XII, p. 420. 
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The patriotism of the obscure monk who wrote the preceding 
lines was not limited to his monastery. He loved Aquitaine and 
exulted at the defeat of the king of England. 

Cledat, who quotes this passage, is of opinion that it does not 
mean anything because it is too general and alone of its kind. 

It proves, however, that there existed in the south of France a 
national sentiment; and, were this passage to stand alone in proof 
of the fact, this would by no means decrease its significance. But, 
although the songs of the troubadours are not, by their nature, ex- 
pected to show the patriotism of their authors, it is an easy task 
to find in them a good many passages which evince the same love 
of a southern fatherland. Says Peire Vidal, 

Ab l'alen tir vas me l'aire 

Qu'eu sen venir de Proensa, 

Tot quant es de lai m'agensa, 

Si que, quan n'aug ben retraire, 

Eu m'o escout en rizen 

En deman per un mot cen : 

Tan m'es bel quan n'aug ben dire. 80 

An intense love of Southern France is shown in the sirventh 
of Guilhem Montanhagol, who lived in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. "What characterizes these sirventis" says Jules Coulet, 
" is the attachment to Raymond VII, who personifies the southern 
fatherland ; the hatred of the French ; and the obstination to expect 
a salvation which will not come. Against the French, whom he 
abhors, he excites the English, and implores the help of the king of 
Aragon, the conqueror of the Turks." 21 

It is indeed when the liberty of the land was in danger that the 
songs of the troubadours were at once transformed into martial 
strains. Guilhem Montanhagol is far from being an isolated case. 
We know of the vigorous satire thundered forth by Bernard Sicart 
de Marvejols against those crusaders who invaded the south of 
France to plunder in the name of Christ. No less patriotic are the 
accents of Peire Cardinal, whose fiery soul, aroused by the indig- 
nities heaped upon his fellow-citizens, spared neither king nor pope. 
Guilhem Figueira, finally, attacked the whole political system of the 

10 Peire Vidal, Ab Valen, w. 1-7. 

21 Coulet, Etudes sur Guilhem Montanhagol, p. 43. 
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papacy, and, an eloquent precursor of Dante, hurled his anathema 
at the greed of the Roman court : 

Roma, vers es plans que trop f oz angoissosa 

Dels perdons trafans que f etz sobre Tolosa, 

Trop rozetz las mans a lei de rabiosa, 

Roma descordans. 

Mas sil corns prezans 

Viu ancar dos ans, Fransa n'er dolorosa 

Dels vostres engans. 22 

What if one isolated singer should have failed to echo the gen- 
eral indignation? Mr. Chaytor, indeed, wishing to strengthen his 
assertion that all sense of patriotism was absent from southern 
France, tells us of Raimon de Miraval who, while his country was 
being devastated, continued to sing as though perfect tranquillity 
prevailed. Raimon de Miraval was nearly eighty years old when 
the first crusaders invaded the south of France. He was obliged 
to abandon his castle, and he probably accompanied Raymond VI to 
Spain, and there he died an exile. Most of his poems indeed were 
written before the Crusade and are songs of love. But we must 
be careful to bear in mind a plausible hypothesis suggested by Paul 
Meyer, namely that a good many poems inspired by the Crusade 
may have been destroyed while the wholly inoffensive stanzas cele- 
brating the charm of spring and the sweetness of love have been 
preserved. 

Moreover, one of the love songs of Miraval possesses a signifi- 
cance which, I believe, has been generally overlooked. It is the 
poem "Belli m'es qu'ieu chant em conhdey," written in the first 
months of the year 12 13, when it became evident that the king of 
Aragon, Pedro II, would come to assist Raymond VI against the 
northern invaders. 

The old poet who had always sung of love, cannot refrain from 
manifesting the joy which then fills his soul : 

Chanso, vai me dir al rey 
cuy joys guid* e vest' e pays, 
qu'en luy non a ren biays, 
qu'aital cum ieu vuelh lo vey, 
ab que cobre Montagut 

82 G. Figucira, Pun sirventes far, X. 
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e Carcasson* el repaire 
pueys er de pretz emperaire 
e doptaran son escut 
sai Frances e lai Maimut." 

If we had any doubts as to the patriotism of southern Gaul, the 
unfortunate war of the Albigenses, which desolated the south of 
France while Bertran de Born was still living, would indeed be suf- 
ficient to dispel them forever. We all know of the criminal cru- 
sade let loose against a Christian country by Pope Innocent III, 
" lo bos pap* Innocens " of Aimeric de Pegulhan. At Innocent's call 
turbulent hordes of French and Germans invaded the south of Gaul. 
Aimeric de Pegulhan himself who, in a marvelous poem of love 
and faith, had led the Christian warriors against the Saracens — 
he who, like St. Bernard, had preached the true crusade against the 
Infidel — was driven from his home and reduced to indigence. The 
city of Beziers was destroyed. Seven thousand persons, old men, 
women and children, were burned to death in the cathedral; and, 
for more than ten years, murder and destruction desolated the 
richest provinces of Gaul, Pope Innocent himself being powerless 
to stem the tide of criminality : 

E corron vas la vila ab los trencans agutz 
E comensal martins el chaplamens temutz, 
Quels baros e las donas e los efans menutz 
Els homes e las f emnas totz despulhatz e nutz 
Detrencan e detalhan am los brans esmolutz, 
E la earns e lo sancs e los cervels els brutz 
E membres e personas maitadatz e fendutz 
E f etges e coradas decebratz e romputz 
Estan per meg las plassas co si eran plogutz ; 
Car de lo sane espars qui lai s'es espandutz 
Es la terra vermelha el sol e la palutz. 
No i remas horn ni femna ni joves ni canutz 
Ni nulha creatura si no s'es recondutz. 24 

In the face of such an appalling slaughter, the inhabitants of 
southern Gaul, who could have saved their lives by an act of vile 
submission, defended themselves like one man. 

n Raimon de Miraval, Belh tn'es qu'ieu chant, VII. 
f 4 Chanson de la Croisade, w. 9307-29. 
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At the famous siege of Toulouse, which began in 1216, men, 
women and children fought with a heroism of which history offers 
but few examples : 

E anc e nulha vila no vis tan ric obrer 
Que lai obran li comte e tuit li cavaler, 
E borzes e borzezas e valent marcadier, 
E lh'home e las f emnas els cortes monedier, 
E li tos e las tozas el sirvent el troter. 25 

This fight to a finish continued unabated for two entire years, 
until the stone " which went to the right place 99 put an end to the 
career of Simon de Montfort: 

E venc dreit la peira lai on era mestiers. 2 * 

All division of the country seemed then to have disappeared. 
As Sparta and Athens had united to save their land from the Per- 
sian invasion, so all southern Gauls united to defend the rights of 
their lawful sovereign Raymond VI : 

Senhors, mot fo la ost meravilhosa e gran 
Del comte de Tolosa e d'aicels de Tolzan. 
Tholoza e Moyssac i son e Montalban 
E Castel Sarrazi e la Isla en Jordan, 
E trastotz Agenes, que degus no i reman ; 
Tuit aicels de Cumenge e eels de Fois i van ; 
E Gasco de Gasconha, e de vas Pog Serdan. 
Plus so de GC melia can son rengatz el camp. 27 

In view of these facts, we cannot help admitting the existence 
of an intense sentiment of patriotism, which animated the inhabi- 
tants of southern France in the time of Bertran de Born. It re- 
mains for us to examine whether Bertran de Born himself was 
inspired by the same sentiment, whether he felt in unison with his 
fellow-citizens or whether, on the other hand, he stood aloof from 
the ideals of the knights who surrounded him. 

Joseph Louis Perkier. 

Columbia University 

(To be continued) 

25 Ibid., w. 5952-6. 
**Ibid., vv. 8451. 

2T Chanson de la Croisade, w. 1943-51. 
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IN 1899 Felice Tocco published his "Omissions in the Divine 
Comedy or Dante and Heresy." 1 The author claims that the 
Divine Comedy contains no allusion to Cathari, Patarini, Wal- 
denses, and Arnaldists; and that of the later heresies Dante men- 
tions only that of Fra Dolcino, whom he places among the schis- 
matics and not among the heretics. According to Tocco this silence 
is due to the fact that Dante possessed a vague idea of heresy, that 
apparently he knew little of its history, and that if he had laity 
knowledge of some contemporary heresy he did not attach much 
importance to it. 2 It is the aim of the following pages to discredit 
this conclusion and to assign a different reason for Dante's silence. 

Commentators, probably fearing lest the absence of specific 
names of medieval sects in Dante's work might be attributed to 
heretical tendencies on his part, have given much attention to the 
interpretation of Inferno IX, 127-129 and X, 13-15 : 

Ed egli a me : ' Qui son gli eresiarche, 
Co* lor seguaci d'ogni setta, e, molto 
Piu che non credi, son le tombe cardie.' 

' Suo cimitero, da questa parte, hanno, 
Con Epicuro, tutti i suoi seguaci, 
Che l'anima col corpo morta fanno.' 

Strengthened by the authority of a commentator like Dante's 
own son Pietro, 8 it has been generally asserted that by Epicureans 
Dante meant Patarini, Cathari, and other sects. In Canto X of 

1 Felice Tocco, Quel che non c*e nella Divina Commedia 0 Dante e I'Eresia, 
Bologna, 1899. 

* Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

* Petri Allegherii Comment arium Florentiae 1845, P- 130. Et vere haeretici 
et Patarini dici debent malitiosi. 
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the Ottimo Commento the author, who claimed to have learned 
things from Dante himself, relates that many who had embraced 
the errors of Epicurus were called Patarini, and then after quoting 
the arguments of the heretics ends by saying: "Thus far I have 
given the arguments set forth by the Epicurean Patarini." In our 
days Tommaso Casini maintains that " the followers of Epicurus, 
according to Dante, believed that the soul died with the body, a 
belief which in the Middle Ages was professed by many who 
through peculiar circumstances departed from Catholic orthodoxy. 
Among these in the thirteenth century must have been, or have been 
believed to be, many Ghibellines against whom the Roman Curia 
made serious charges, especially that of favoring the heresy of the 
Albigenses, the Cathari, the Waldenses, etc., so that they were often 
called through a strange confusion of names and ideas both Epi- 
cureans and Patarini. This explains why Dante places among the 
followers of Epicurus Farinata degli Uberti, Frederick II, Car- 
dinal Ubaldini, etc." 4 Alberto Agresti 5 also believes that by Epi- 
cureans Dante meant the Patarini. In order to explain the inter- 
change of the two names he distinguishes between the earlier 
Patarini and those of the first half of the thirteenth century. He 
admits that the earlier Patarini were ascetics and that in Milan 
they were even protected by the popes against the higher clergy; 
but as for the later Patarini he believes that they embraced the Epi- 
curean errors and that from the records of trials we learn that they 
were also accused of denying the resurrection of the dead, mor- 
tuorutn resurrectionem. In a sentence dated 1244 and reproduced 
by Tocco 6 we read that the accused non credit resurrectionem cor- 
porum. But to deny mortuorum resurrectionem or resurrectionem 
corporum does not mean " to make the soul dead with the body " 
as was done by the Epicureans. A man can deny the resurrection 
of the body and yet believe in the immortality of the soul. The 
leading heretical sects of the Middle Ages did not deny the immor- 
tality of the soul whatever they might have thought concerning the 
destiny of the body. 

According to Enrico Proto 7 if heretics are those who depart 

4 La Divina Commedia, con il commento di Tommaso Casini, Firenze, 1912. 
» L'AUghieri, Vol. II., pp. 282-289, 305-314 

• Tocco, Dante e I'Eresia, p. 35. 

* Giornale Dantesco, Vol. V., p. 346. 
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from the true doctrine of the Church, why mention Epicurus who 
was an ancient philosopher? He must have been mentioned in 
order to introduce his followers who, practising his errors tinder 
Christian dispensation, departed from the true doctrine of the 
Church. As for the identity of these followers he accepts Casini's 
interpretation. Fraccaroli 8 on the other hand believes that Dante's 
heresiarchs are only those who either had no religion whatever or 
did not follow the true one although they were in condition to know 
it. That of course would make room for pagans and ancient phi- 
losophers among the heretics. An altogether different theory was 
advanced by Dr. Prompt 9 who claimed that Dante's heretics were 
Guelphs and Ghibellines stirred by party spirit who considered 
exile as the utmost torment and dishonor. 

Orazio Bacci reviewing Tocco's article claims that the author 
has not given sufficient weight to the verses : 

' . . . qui son gli eresiarche 

Co' lor seguaci d'ogni setta, e, molto 
Piu che non credi, son le tombe cardie/ 

According to this scholar Dante wished to convey the idea of dis- 
tinct categories of heresies. 10 Granted that the poet refers to a 
variety of sects, yet judging by the one he mentions, the Epicurean, 
as typical of the group, we may infer that if Dante had in mind 
other sects they were all of the same nature, namely, radically hos- 
tile to and destructive of religion. He would have found it easy 
to choose from the eighty-eight heresies mentioned by St. Augustine. 

From the language Dante uses and from the typical represen- 
tative sinners here under discussion we are inclined to accept Ed- 
ward Moore's opinion that the terms 'heretic' and 'heresiarch' 
should not be taken as they are commonly employed. Using the 
words of this celebrated Dantist "though it is true that Dante 
speaks of ' heresiarchs ' ' co' lor seguaci d'ogni setta,' it is clear that 
one type of error is prominently, if not exclusively, in his mind, 
viz., the Epicurean livers of heathen or Christian times 'che l'anima 
col corpo morta fanno.' The prominent names which he intro- 

8 Fraccaroli G., // cerchio degli eresiarchi, Modena, 1891. 

9 Giornale Dante sco, VoL II., p. 34 ff. 

10 Bullettino delta Societa Dante sea italiana, Vol. VII., p. 150 
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duces, such as Farinata, Frederick II, and 'the Cardinal,' are all 
examples of this type of error, and, with the exception of Pope 
Anastasius, there are no 'heretics' properly so called, mentioned 
here at all." 11 The heretic Fra Dolcino is placed among the 
authors of schism, for he tried to spread heresy by force of arms. 
The offenders mentioned by Dante as followers of Epicurus are 
"churchmen or statesmen, who, immersed in the pursuit of the 
pleasures or ambitions of this world, give no thought to another." 
"It seems clear that Dante is referring not so much to what we 
understand by 'heresy' as to open and professed Infidelity, and 
this particularly in its aspect of Materialism." 

Somewhat of the same opinion was Gioberti, who states that 
" Dante employs the word heresiarch in its true sense which applies 
likewise to infidels." Benassuti also believed that Dante used the 
word heretic in its wider sense including also the founders of philo- 
sophical systems contrary to natural law. Benvenuto da Imola be- 
lieved that Epicurus was mentioned quia haeresis etiatn fit in 
philosophia. 12 

But why was Epicurus chosen from so many founders of 
heresy ? Because materialism was exceedingly widespread in Italy 
and especially in Florence in the thirteenth century. Although Vil- 
lani confounds dates and also Epicureans and Patarini, yet when 
he says that Florence " was badly contaminated by heresy, among 
other sects by that of the Epicureans who were given to the vices 
of luxury and gluttony" he surely had in mind infidels who fol- 
lowed the materialistic philosophy generally attributed to Epi- 
curus. Benvenuto da Imola wrote that the poet chose that sect quia 
videtur habere plures sequaces quam aliqua alia, et quae destruit 
fundamentutn fidei, etc. Benassuti also observes: "How many 
Catholics there are who do not even suspect their being heretics, 
yet they are Epicureans not more nor less than the ancients." 18 

Granted that the people applied the name Epicurean to Patarini 
and Cathari, why should we conclude that Dante followed the com- 
mon error? All critics agree that Dante possessed marvellous 
learning, that he was a master of logic, that he was acquainted with 

11 Edward Moore, Studies in Dante, second series, pp. 177-178. 
" L'Alighieri, Vol. II., p. 286. 
" L'Alighieri, Vol. II., p. 286. 
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all the learning of the Middle Ages, and yet many of these critics 
would make Dante call Epicureans men and women who carried 
asceticism to such an excess as to claim that the body was created 
by the devil, and who in order to gain salvation would starve them- 
selves to death and condemn marriage in order to maintain them- 
selves pure. Nor is it possible that by Epicureans Dante meant 
Ghibellines for although there may have been heretics among them 
he surely would not have included the entire party in that con- 
demnation. 

Since, then, Dante ignores Patarini, Cathari, Waldenses, and 
other well-known sects, Tocco concludes that the poet had a vague 
idea of heresy, that he probably knew little of its history, and that 
even if he heard of some contemporary heresy he did not attach 
much importance to it. In short, if he does not mention the heresies 
of his age, " either he does not know them or he does not attach 
any importance to them/' Orazio Bacci, 14 also, claims that we have 
a better knowledge of the history of heresy than did Dante, who 
must have been less curious and experienced than a student of our 
times. " For us," he says, " certain facts and persons have with the 
passing of time gained greater importance." To this it may be an- 
swered that Dante was born only a few years after the heretical 
movement had reached its height, that during his life there were 
many heretics in Italy, that he must have gathered considerable 
information concerning them, and that not always from Catholic 
sources. For the religious question was a living one in that age, — 
witness the Franciscan movement and later that of the flagellanti. 
People were all groping after the realization of the Christian ideal. 
Some of the Lombard cities had been and still were in a less degree 
hot beds of heresy when he visited them. And then was not the 
Inquisition violently active all around him? Was not the aim of 
this tribunal that of combating heresy? The importance of the 
heretical movement in the Middle Ages must have appealed to all 
thinking men, for it was a movement that threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Catholic Church. Had not every pope for the two 
previous centuries fulminated against heretics with his anathema? 
Had not the pronouncements of Councils pointed out in unmistak- 

" Bullettino delta Societa Dantesca italiana, Vol. VII., p. 150. 
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able terms the danger of heresy and called upon every Christian to 
combat it? 

II 

All students of medieval heresy agree that about twenty years 
before Dante's birth Florence was a hotbed of heresy. The Pata- 
rini had become so numerous that a third of the most noted families 
of the city seem to have embraced the new faith. In the summer 
of 1245 two battles were fought in Florence between Catholics and 
heretics, one in the Piazza del Trebbio, the other in the Piazza di S. 
Felicita. The heretics were routed in both of them and memorials 
were erected to celebrate the triumph. It cannot be that thirty-five 
years later, when Dante was a youth of fifteen, these memorials 
had lost all significance, especially when eye-witnesses of the events 
they celebrated were still living. 

Nor is there reason to believe that the rout of the heretics in 
these conflicts put an end to heresy in Tuscany. Rainerio Sacconi 
writing about 1255 states that there were about one hundred per- 
fected Cathari in Florence and Spoleto. 15 In fact, the inquisitors 
redoubled their efforts, persecuted the descendants of heretics, and 
confiscated their property. There is a sentence dated 1283, when 
Dante was eighteen years old, in which the Podesta of Florence 
declares that the inquisitor Fra Salomone di Luca had notified him 
that the widow Rovinosa, lately deceased, had died a heretic, and 
that her property was to be confiscated. 16 Other sentences and 
documents are reproduced by Tocco. 17 In 1276 a certain Bettino 
recanted and was forgiven and taken back into the fold; in 1282 
Giovanna, wife of a certain Marito di Cerreto was also absolved 
for the sin of heresy; in 1287 Lapo di Gian Pierino was readmitted 
into the Church; in 1297 Gobbo Bonaccorsi was acquitted after 
having been accused of trying to free his brother by force of arms 
from the hands of the inquisitors. Another sentence not later than 
1287 was against one of the Nerli family, one of the oldest and 
most worthy families of Florence, which Dante mentions in Parar 
diso XV, 115. In 1304 Benedict XI reproves the inquisitor of Pisa 

15 Reinerii Sumtna, in Martene and Durand's Thesaurus, Vol. V., 1767. 
. 16 Lami, Antichita Toscane, 588-89. 
17 Tocco, Dante e VEresia, pp. 58-78. 
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for donating or selling at a low price the confiscated goods of 
heretics. 18 

Thus, both from the eye-witnesses of the events of 1245 and 
from the trials which were being held down to the end of the cen- 
tury, Dante must have learned considerably more about the heret- 
ical movement in Florence than many critics imagine. It would 
not have been difficult for him to place a consolato or a Patarine 
bishop among the heretics. In fact any such mention would have 
been clearly understood by all and would have lent weight to the 
inquisitors whose task it was to suppress heresy in Italy. We fail 
td see any force in Tocco's argument 19 that perhaps no names of 
heretics worthy of mention occurred to Dante; and that although 
many of the Cathari were men of great piety, who calmly faced 
death for their faith, yet no one left any traces of himself. But in 
the Divine Comedy we do find mentioned men and women of no 
historical significance and in connection with events which for real 
importance do not compare with the heretical movement of the 
Middle Ages. There were names which must have been mentioned 
in Florence in Dante's time, for they were names of men of ^ both 
factions under whose leadership considerable blood was shed in thg 
streets of that city. Of no small importance were those of Fra 
Ruggieri Calcagni, Bishop Ardingo of saintly fame, the turbulent 
leaders Gherardo di Ranieri Civrianni, Pace and Barone di Baroni, 
the Patarine Bishops Filippo Paternon, Torsello, Brunetto, and 
Jacopo da Montefiascone. Surely he must have heard of St. Piero 
Martire who succeeded Ruggieri as inquisitor and whose indefati- 
gable zeal allowed the heretics no rest. In the conflict of 1245 it 
was Fra Piero who placed himself at the head of the Compagnia 
delta Fede, carrying a standard like the other captains. Until re- 
cent times, the banner which St. Piero gave to the de' Rossi was 
still carried by the Compagnia di San Piero Martire on the cele- 
bration of his birthday, April 29, while the banner which he bore 
himself is preserved among the relics of Santa Maria Novella and 
is publicly displayed on his feast-day. 20 

18 Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d'Athenes et de Rome. Serie II, No. 
II, c. 223. 

19 Tocco, Dante e fEresia, p. 10. 

20 Henry Charles Lea, A History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages, New 
York, 1006, Vol. II., p. 212. 
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Possibly Dante never heard of those strolling heresiarchs of 
the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century 
for they did not succeed in establishing any sect and were not rep- 
resentatives of large bodies of dissenters. He may never have 
heard of Pierre de Bruys who preached in Aquitania and Provence 
and was burned in 1125; of Henry of Lausanne whose activity 
spread over Le Mans, Poitiers, Bordeaux, and Languedoc; of 
Tanchelm who made Flanders the scene of his preaching; and of 
the Breton, Eon de TEtoile. But Dante, who admired St. Bernard, 
must have read in his works references to Abelard and to Arnaldo 
da Brescia. Twice Abelard was summoned before provincial 
synods accused of heresy. In 1121 at Soissons he was condemned 
to burn with his own hands his Introductio ad Theologiam. Ac- 
cording to his theology the three persons of the Trinity are only 
names descriptive of the Supreme Good, creation was not a free act 
but necessary, original sin is not guilt, the Savior is an example of 
the perfect man, in short Christianity is a return to natural law. 21 

The tragic death of Arnaldo is too well known to be related 
here. Both he and his master Abelard could not fail on account of 
their dramatic lives to appeal to Dante's imagination. Yet no men- 
tion of them is found in the Commedia. Tocco claims that if 
Dante read of Arnaldo in St. Bernard he did not learn the true 
worth of the man, because although St. Bernard admits the moral 
and austere life of Arnaldo he represents him however as a dan- 
gerous enemy of the Church. As for Abelard Tocco claims that 
Dante either never heard of him or if he read about him in St. Ber- 
nard he learned only what would belittle the man in his eyes. 22 
But granted that Dante accepted without reservation St. Bernard's 
opinion of these two men, what could have prevented him from 
placing them among the heretics? St. Bernard could pot have 
painted them in darker colors. " Abelard," he says, " is a dragon 
who sets up ambushes in secret. What do I say? To-day he no 
longer fears to come out openly. Would to God that his writings 
were kept under lock instead of being circulated and read in public 
places! Unfortunately these fruits infected with error are scat- 
tered broadcast, accusing of darkness the light which they hate. 

21 Tocco, L'eresia net medio evo, Firenze, 1884, PP- "-13. 
" Ibid., p. 16. 
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Their mortal poison has penetrated cities and towns. They have 
gone from nation to nation and from kingdom to kingdom. What 
times are these? A new Gospel is being invented, a new faith is 
offered to the people, they build on a different foundation from 
that which has been laid. They treat of virtues and vices in a man- 
ner contrary to sound moral, and of the sacraments in a manner 
most uncertain. The mystery of a God in three persons is dis- 
cussed with bold curiosity. Abelard, a new Goliath, advances with 
all his engines of war preceded by his squire, Arnaldo da Brescia. 
The union of these two men could not be closer ; they are like the 
two shells of an oyster which do not let any air separate them. 
Like the one who transforms himself into an angel of light they 
present the appearance of piety in their exterior without possessing 
its spirit and reality." 28 As for Arnaldo St. Bernard exclaims: 
"O that his doctrine were as sound as his life is austere! He has 
the appearance of a man who neither eats nor drinks but like the 
devil he is hungry and thirsty after the blood of souls. Wherever 
this man turns he leaves behind him foul and dire traces, so that 
wherever he once sets foot he will never dare to return. He so dis- 
turbed his native land that having been accused before the pope 
as the worst of schismatics he was driven out of it." 24 

But apart from individual revolutionaries there were greater 
and more momentous heretical movements of which Dante must 
have heard. The south of France swarmed with Cathari known as 
Albigenses. The Church was well aware of the danger, for at the 
Councils of Orleans (1022), Reims (1049), Toulouse (1119), the 
Lateran (1139), Reims (1148), Tours (1163), Verona (1184), 
the Cathari were condemned and banished from Christian society. 
When St. Bernard preached in Languedoc he found " the churches 
without people, the people without priests, the priests without re- 
spect, the Christians without Christ, the churches deemed syna- 
gogues, the holy places of God denied to be holy, the sacraments 
no longer sacred, the holy days without their solemnities." 25 In 
spite of his preaching heresy spread, land owners and nobles pro- 
tected the heretics, and the Church seemed on the point of losing 

99 St. Bernard, cp. 189. 
f 4 Ibid., ep. 195. 
M Ibid., ep. 241. 
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one of its fairest and most enlightened provinces. Innocent III, 
however, assumed the papal power and started a vigorous campaign 
against the movement. It was he who brought about the famous 
crusade against the Albigenses which plunged the south of France 
into one of the most cruel of fratricidal wars. From 1209 to 1229 
it was bathed in the blood of thousands of innocent people. 

Surely there must have reached Dante some echoes of the 
blood-thirsty deeds of Simon de Montfort about whom we read in 
the Croisade contre les Albigeois: " If for stirring evil and extin- 
guishing good, slaughtering women and massacring children a man 
can gain Paradise in this world, the count must surely wear a crown 
and be glorified in heaven." 26 What a lasting record must have 
been left by the heroic resistance of Beziers and the massacre of 
its people! 27 At the taking of Carcassonne four hundred Cathari 
were burned alive and fifty hanged ; at Lavaur four hundred were 
burned. But these massacres were insignificant when compared 
with those that followed the renewal of the crusade after the Lat- 
eran Council of 12 15. These bloody events found an echo in the 
poetry of the troubadours, whose satires against the Papal See were 
such that later Innocent IV declared heretical even the language of 
these poets. 28 

The crusade although striking a severe blow at Catharism did 
not completely eradicate heresy in southern France. A glance at 
the history of the Inquisition in that region will show that the 
tribunal was constantly busy hunting heretics till the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 29 In 1254, Guillem Fournier confessed before 
the Inquisition of Toulouse that on his visit to Italy he had met 
many French heretics at Coni, Pavia, Cremona, Piacenza, and that 
he had brought messages from them to their friends at home. In 
1299 ^e Council of Beziers announced that perfected heretics had 
made their appearance in the land, while Bernard Gui boasted that 
from 1 30 1 to 13 1 5 more than one thousand had been detected by 

•* Croisade contre les Albigeois, trad. Fauriel, v. 8693. 

27 Ibid., v. 193. On nc pouvait leur f aire pis, on les egorgea tous, on egorgea 
jusqu'a ceux qui s'^taient refugies dans la cath6drale. (Cited by Tocco in 
L'eresia nel medio evo). 

•• Comani, Breve storio del Medio Evo, Firenze, 1895, Vol. I., p. 268. 

••Henry Charles Lea, op, cit Vol. II., pp. 1-112. 
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the Inquisition and punished. In 1300, at Albi, Etienne Mascot 
confessed that he had been sent to Lombardy to bring back per- 
fected heretics. In 1309 Guillem Falquet confessed at Toulouse to 
having been four times to Como, and even to Sicily, organizing the 
Church. Now when we consider the close relations between Italy 
and southern France, Dante's knowledge of Provencal, the con- 
stant traveling through Provence of pilgrims going to Campostello, 
is it possible that these important events had lost all significance in 
Italy in Dante's time? 

But Italy herself was seething with heresy. Frederick II, who 
published in 1232 severe edicts against sectaries, enumerates them 
thus: "Patarenos, Speronistas, Leonistas, Arnaldistas, Circum- 
cisos, Pasaginos, Josephinos, Garrotenses, Albanenses, Franciscos, 
Bagnarolos, Comistos, Waldenses, Runcarolos, Communellos, 
Warinos, et Ortolenos, cum illis de Aqua nigra, et omnes utriusque 
sexus, quocumque nomine dicantur." 80 According to Lea 81 " about 
1240 a certain Yvo of Narbonne was falsely accused of heresy and 
fled to Italy, where he was received as a martyr, and had full op- 
portunity of penetrating into the secrets of the sectaries. In a 
letter to Gerard, Archbishop of Bordeaux, he describes their thor- 
ough organization throughout Italy, with ramifications extending 
into all neighboring lands. From all cities of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany their youth were sent to Paris to perfect themselves in logic 
and theology, so as to be able successfully to defend their errors. 
. . . Milan was the headquarters whither every year delegates were 
sent from the churches throughout Christendom." Rainerio Sac- 
coni, who writes about the middle of the century, gives an enumera- 
tion of their churches. In Lombardy, the Marches, and especially 
in Milan, Verona, and Desenzano, there were about five hundred 
perfected Cathari of the Albanensian sect and more than fifteen 
hundred Concorrenzes ; about two hundred Bajolenses in Mantua, 
Brescia, Bergamo, Florence, and well scattered over Lombardy, 
the march of Treviso, the valley of Spoleto, Tuscany, and Ro- 
magna. The church of Vicenza included about a hundred, and the 
French church of Verona about one hundred and fifty. Since he 
estimates the total number of perfetti from Constantinople to the 

10 Pertz, Leges, II., 328. — Cf. Giannone, Storia di Napoli, III., 121. 
S1 Lea, op. ext., Vol. II., pp. 193-194. 
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Pyrenees, at four thousand, with a countless congregation of be- 
lievers, it is clear from the above enumeration thaSt about two thirds 
were concentrated in northern Italy, chiefly in Lombardy, 82 — and 
all this about ten or fifteen years before Dante's birth. 

In 1254 Innocent IV wrote to the Italian clergy: "Malitia 
hujus temporis in diversis mundi partibus, et maxime in provincia 
Lombardiae, perversorum morum peperit corruptelam, ex quibus 
lethifera pestis haereticae pravitatis abundantius solito noscitus pul- 
lulasse." 33 Even the death of Frederick II, although freeing the 
papacy from a formidable enemy and depriving the heretics of a 
strong friend, did not make the way absolutely clear for the Inqui- 
sition, for in the march of Treviso Ezzelin da Romano continued 
openly to protect heresy, while the emperor's vicar-general in Lom- 
bardy, Uberto Pallavicino, soon became as obnoxious to the Church 
as Ezzelin himself. Egidio of Cortenuova was also accused by the 
Inquisition as a fautor and defender of heresy. In fact he had 
seized the castle of Mongano and had converted it into a den of 
heretics who enjoyed immunity under his protection. Mongano 
continued to be a place of refuge for the persecuted until 1269. 34 
In 1260 Pallavicino procured his own election as podesta of Milan. 
Being the most influential man in Lombardy he prohibited in- 
quisitors from performing their functions. Heretics were safe 
under his rule, and they flocked to his territories from other parts 
of Lombardy and from Languedoc and Provence. The Catharist 
pastor Berenger was among his confidential followers. 85 Even 
after Pallavicino's death Milan must have been a safe refuge for 
heretics since the bSguine Guglielmina who went there in 1280 
gained many followers who believed her to be the Holy Ghost and 
who after her death were convinced that miracles were performed 
on her tomb. 36 Evidently the Inquisition met with great obstacles 
for in 1287 Archbishop Otto called a provincial synod in order to 
introduce some reform into the discipline of the clergy and to en- 

* 2 Reinerii Summa, in Martene's Thesaurus, 1767, 1774.— Muratori, Antiq. 
ital., V., 121 ff.—Lami, II., 556. 
*« Wadding, III., 330. 
"Ripoll, I., 238, 242-243; VII., 31. 
«• Ibid., I., 400. 

»• Muratori, Antiq. ital., V., 91 ff. 
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force the statutes against the heretics. 37 It was decreed that any 
member of a municipal government in any city within the province 
who should urge measures favoring heretics should be deemed sus- 
pect of heresy. 88 But the only record of any conviction at this 
time was that of Stefano Gonfalonieri, who had been banished in 
1252. When in 1295 ^ e thought it safe to return to Milan he was 
seized and condemned as a heretic. 89 Nicholas IV in a bull dated 
April 22, 1289 appeals to all Italian rulers to enforce against the 
heretics all the laws enacted by Innocent IV, Alexander IV and 
Clement IV. Also in 1289 he requests rulers to lend all aid pos- 
sible to the inquisitors in the exercise of their office. The same 
pope on March 3, 1291 addresses a bull in which "Unionsis Chris- 
tifidelibus significat, se excommunicare et anathematizare universos 
haereticos Catharos, Patarenos, Pauperes de Lugduno, Passaginos, 
Josepinos, Arnaldistas, Speronistas et alios quibuscumque nomi- 
nibus censeantur." 40 Even at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find the imperial vicar Matteo Visconti defending the 
heretics against the inquisitors. In 131 1 Archbishop Gastone della 
Torre held a synod in which he ordered the secular power to aid 
the inquisitors to destroy heresy in Lombardy. 41 On April 19, 
1302, Boniface VIII wrote to the faithful: " Excommunicamus et 
anathemizamus ex parte Dei Omnipotentis, etc., omnes hereticos, 
Gazaros, Patarenos, Arnaldistas, Speronistas, et Pauperes de Lug- 
duno, Passaginos ac omnes alios, quocumque nomine censeantur, et 
omnes fautores, receptores et defensores eorum." 42 A decree of 
Henry VII dated 13 12 condemns all heretics of both sexes under 
whatever name they might be known, and confirms all the penalties 
of his predecessors not only against the heretics themselves but also 
against fautors, defenders, and receivers. 48 Such steps would 
have been unnecessary if the menace of heresy had not been always 
present In 1322 the synod of Valence condemned Matteo Visconti 

" Mansi, XXIV., 873. 

88 ConciL Mediolanens. aim. 1287, c. XI. 

88 Muratori, Antiq. itol., V., 91. 

40 Potthast, Regesta, Vol. II., 22946, 23000, 23589. 

"Mansi, XXV., 479, 569, 597. 

48 Bibliothique des Ecoles f rang (Uses d'Athbies et de Rome, Sifxt II, No. 
IV, 5016. 

* 8 Pertz, Leges, II., p. 536. 
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as a heretic, a decree which two years later was renewed by John 
XXII after Matteo had already died excommunicated. 

A glance at other cities and regions of Italy will show how 
widespread heresy was during the second half of the thirteenth 
century. 44 In fact Muratori speaking of the year 1263 declares 
that " in spite of the efforts of the inquisitors and the rigor of the 
punishments the heresy of the Patarini or of the various Manichean 
sects instead of being eradicated spread more and more. From 
Rome there came nothing but excommunications and interdicts. 
One can imagine how religion and the devotion of Christians suf- 
fered thereby." 45 In 125 1 Piero Martire was ordered by Inno- 
cent IV to conduct the Inquisition against the Cathari of Cremona, 
but he met with no great success and to the end of the century Cre- 
mona served as a refuge for French heretics. In 1256 the sectaries 
of Genoa were strong enough to oppose the insertion of the de- 
crees against heresy of Alexander IV into the laws of the republic 
Even at the beginning of the fourteenth century French refugees 
were assured of a safe hospitality in that city. 46 In 1258 it was 
possible for the Catharist bishop Giovanni de Casalolte to live 
openly in Mantua. 47 Verona is often mentioned duripg the second 
half of the thirteenth century as the seat of Catharist bishops and 
the asylum for Provencal refugees. A lady-in-waiting of the 
Marchesa d'Este, named Spera, was burned in 1270 and about the 
same time the Catharist bishops Alberto and Bonaventura Beles- 
magra lived in that city. 48 In 1270 Guillaume Petit was bishop of 
the French church of Verona; he was arrested in 1289 and sent 
back to the French Inquisition with many French Cathari. 49 Dur- 
ing this time allusions are found to numerous heretics in Vicenza, 
Bergamo, Pavia, Tortona, Alessandria, and Rimini. For sixteen 
years Sermione in the Novarese refused to allow persecutions and 

44 For the following historical data a liberal use has been made of C. 
Schmidt, Histoire de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, Paris, 1849, VoL I., pp. 
165-185; VoL II., pp. 154-178; and of Henry C. Lea, A History of the Inquisi- 
tion, Vol. II., pp. 335-280. 

48 Muratori, Annoli d' Italia, anno 1263. 

44 Liber sentent. inquis. Tolos., 22, 76. 

47 Muratori, Antiq. ital, V., 121. 

44 Ibid., V., 121, 126, 13a 

40 Archives de V Inquisition de Carcassonne, Doat, XXXII., fo. 155. 
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consequently many leaders of the sect flocked there. It was only 
in 1276 that the inhabitants were obliged to submit, delivering up 
no less than one hundred and seventy-four perfected heretics. 50 
In 1277 Fra Corrado Pagano undertook a raid against the heretics 
of the Valtellina, but Corrado da Venosta, a powerful noble of that 
region, slaughtered the whole party. In 1279 a woman was burned 
at Parma for heresy but the Parmesans sacked the Dominican con- 
vent and destroyed the records of the Inquisition; it was only in 
1287 th at th e humbled citizens petitioned the Dominicans to return. 
There must have been many trials for heresy in Padua and Vicenza 
even at the beginning of the fourteenth century, for Benedict XI 
wrote in 1304 to the inquisitors of those cities to so conduct their 
trials that no further echoes of the processes should reach the 
Apostolic See. 51 

Even in the Roman state Alexander IV declared in 1258 that 
heresy was increasing in Rome itself. 52 An old document of the 
Roman Inquisition, dated January 22, 1266, states that the in- 
quisitor Benvenuto of Orvieto condemned the Roman Petri Ric- 
cardi de Blancis for having given shelter to heretics. 58 In 1278 
Pandolfo still made his stronghold of Castro Siriani, near Anagni, 
a receptacle of heresy. Viterbo continued for a long time to protect 
heretics. In 1279 Nicholas III regretted that his labors to purge 
this city of heresy had been unsuccessful. Heretics were still con- 
cealed there and the whole city was infected. 54 "In the inquest 
held on the memory of Armanno Pongilupo of Ferrara there is a 
good deal of testimony which shows the continued existence of 
heresy throughout the whole region." 55 Pongilupo was detected 
and imprisoned in 1254. He confessed and abjured, but he was 
received back into the sect and continued to propagate Catharism 
till his death in 1269. During all this time he preserved an ex- 
terior of Catholicism, died in odor of sanctity, and was soon rever- 

50 Wadding, 1277, No. 10, 11; 1278, No. 33; 1289, No. 18. 

51 Bibliotheque des Ecoles francaises d'Athenes et de Rome, Serie II, No. 
II, c. 340. 

"Wadding, IV., 86. 

58 Giorn. Arcad., t. 137, 261 ; quoted by Grcgorovius in his History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages, Vol. V., part I., p. 161. 
"Wadding, V., 86. 
85 Lea, op, cit, Vol. II., p. 239. 
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enced as a saint. It was only in 1301 that a sentence was rendered 
to the effect that Armanno had died a relapsed heretic. 66 

In Venice it was only in 1289 that Nicholas IV succeedied in 
introducing the Inquisition, and even then the senate imposed some 
important restrictions. On that account Venice became a safe 
refuge for persecuted Cathari. 67 " In 1292 Nicholas IV complained 
to Piero Gradenigo that the terms of the agreement were not car- 
ried out. The inquisitors, Bonagiunta of Mantua and Giuliano of 
Padua, reported that the papal and imperial laws against heresy 
were not enforced, and that under the arrangement for expenditure 
they were unable to employ a force of familiars sufficient to detect 
and seize the heretics. 'Heresy, consequently/ they said, 'con- 
tinued to flourish in Venetian territory.' " M 

We find traces of heresy also in the kingdom of Naples. 
Charles of Anjou sent in 1269 Berardo da Rajano to seize heretics 
in the Abruzzi. 59 The same year he ordered the seizure of sixty- 
eight in Naples, and in 1270 three were burned in Benevento. 
About 13 1 5 Zanino del Poggio led the first band of Waldenses 
from Savoy and these were followed by others who settled in Cala- 
bria and Apulia. 60 In 1285 Martin IV ordered a crusade against 
Pedro III of Aragon who ruled over Sicily. One of the reasons 
alleged was that heresy was multiplying in the island. 61 

From the sentences of Bernard Gui we learn that even when the 
fourteenth century was fairly advanced the Cathari of Languedoc 
still looked to Italy as a haven of refuge. They had no trouble in 
finding fellow-believers in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the kingdom 
of Sicily. Nor do we need add much concerning the Waldenses. 
They can boast an uninterrupted history from the twelfth century 
down to our days. It was the spread of the Waldensian heresy 
that brought inquisitors into the Rhone districts between 1288 and 
1292. In 1288 an increase of heresy was noticed in the provinces 

88 Muratori, Antiq. itai, XII., 508-55.— Barbarano de* Mironi, Hist. Eccles. 
di Vicensa, II., 153. 

87 Albanese, L'lnquisizione nella Repubblica di Venesia, 1875, PP- 52-53. 
58 Lea, op. cit. f Vol. II., p. 252. 

88 Archivio di Napoli, Reg. 6, Lett. D, f ol. 135. 

80 Lombard, Jean Louis Paschal et les Martyrs de Calabre, Geneve, 1881, pp. 
22-32. — Filippo Boni, L'lnquisizione e i Calabro-Valdesi, Milano, 1864, pp. 73-77. 

81 Pertz, Cronica Fratris Salimbene, Vol. XXXII., p. 564. 
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of Aries, Aix, and Embrun, whereupon Nicholas IV appealed to 
the magistrates to enforce the laws of Frederick II. The sentences 
of Bernard Gui include quite a number of Waldenses among the 
victims of the autos da feoi 1316, 1319, 1321, and 1322. In 1292 
we hear of persecutions in the Val Perosa and of burnings in 13 12 ; 
but the Waldensian Church still flourished as attested by a brief 
of John XXII in 1332 in which it is asserted that in the diocese of 
Turin the heretics were prospering. In fact they were so numerous 
that they held meetings in public. 

In Lombardy the Poor Lombards made Padua and Verona 
centers of their activities, 62 and even down to 1368 they were in 
communication with their brethren in Germany. 63 We cannot con- 
ceive how Dante, who visited those cities, could help noticing them 
and admiring their perfect devotion to poverty. 

Tocco refers to the Statuti Senesi of 1310 64 in which the gen- 
eral term heretics alone is used. He concludes that since these 
statutes do not mention any sect by its name we should not wonder 
that no specific heresies are mentioned in the Divine Comedy. This 
argument loses weight when Fra Giordano in a sermon preached in 
Florence in 1305 contrasts the good works of the Christians with 
the works of the Saracens, infidels, and Patarini 65 Moreover in 
the Bandi Lucchesi of the fourteenth century under the dates both 
of 1346 and 1356 the words Cathari and Patarini are found 66 

Nor does Dante mention any of the heretics who went under 
the name of beghini. Some of these declared themselves followers 
of Pier Giovanni Olivi and maintained that the extreme poverty 
included in the rule of St. Francis was the law of Christ, which no 
pope nor Council could change in any way, and those who at- 
tempted to do so became heretics ipso facto. In a bull of 1297 
Boniface VIII condemns them under the name of bizochi. John 
XXII in 13 18 condemned Bizochi, Beguines, and Fraticelli. The 
reasons alleged were that they claimed the existence of two 

62 V. Cipolla, Nuove notizie sugli eretici veronesi 1273-1310, nci rcndiconti 
dell'Accademia dei Lincei, Roma, 1896. 

«• Comba, Storia dei Valdesi, Firenzc, 1893, pp. 42, 53. 
84 Tocco, Dante e VEresia, pp. 0-10. 

•* B. Giordano da Rivalto, Prediche inedite, Bologna, 1867, p. 235. 
Bandi Lucchesi del secolo decimoquarto, Bologna, 1863, pp. 173, 209. 
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Churches, one carnal and the other spiritual, also that sinful priests 
could not administer the sacraments, and that the Gospels were suf- 
ficient in themselves. 67 The Brethren of the Free Spirit were re- 
lated more or less to pantheistic sects going back to Amelric of 
Bena and David of Dinant and were condemned by Clement V at 
the Council of Vienna in 131 1. In Italy Ubertino da Casale advo- 
cated the ideas of Olivi. 

It is true that Dante censures both Cardinal d'Acquasparta, the 
leader of the Community, and Ubertino da Casale, the leader of the 
Spirituals (Par. XII, 124-126), for their extreme views, yet he 
does not place the latter among the heretics. His censure was 
prompted more by the separatist tendency of the Spirituals than by 
antipathy to their contention. Canto XI of Paradiso is a glorifica- 
tion of poverty as preached by St. Francis and fully accepted by 
the Spirituals. Moreover Dante must have known Ubertino's 
Arbor vitae crucifixae, for many are the points of contact between 
this book and the Divine Comedy. 68 

Some of the Cartularia of the Vatican Archives show enormous 
sums of money spent in combating the rebels of Lombardy in 132 1- 
1322. One mentions three hundred florins in gold which went 
toward fighting the heretics Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti and all 
their followers and fautors. Another states that the pope re- 
ceived in 1324 from prelates, churches, and abbeys of southern 
France more than twenty thousand florins for the same purpose. 
Likewise numerous sums were contributed in 1326 and 1327 for 
combating heretics in Lombardy. Milan, Mantua, and Verona 
were the three principal centers of opposition to John XXII. Can 
Grande, Dante's patron for whom the poet had genuine admira- 
tion, was elected in 13 18 chief of the Ghibelline league and there- 
fore was in direct and constant relation with the heretical Vis- 
conti family. In Paradiso XXVII, 55, St. Peter fulminates against 
John XXII as a bad shepherd and an unworthy successor. We 
must remember also that Dante's friend Bonconte da Montefeltro 

aT Coquelines, Bullarum, Rome, 1739, P- 160. 

68 Kraus, Dante, sein Leben und sein IVerk, Berlin, 1887, pp. 238 ff.— Cosmo, 
Giomale Dantesco, VI., 1898. 
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was excommunicated by John XXII and declared a heretic and 
idolater. 69 

All these events show that even during the second half of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth heresy, 
though declining, was still a source of dread for the Church and 
that heretics were to be found almost everywhere, in some places 
in large numbers. Dante must have heard a good deal about them 
not only in Florence but also in the other cities of Italy which he 
visited, especially those in Lombardy. 

Ill 

Francesco d'Ovidio in his famous article " Dante and Gregory 
VII" 70 remarks that Dante does not mention Gregory VII nor 
allude to him in any manner either in the Commedia or in his minor 
works. " The same silence is observed in De Monorchia where he 
would naturally mention him either to oppose him or to distinguish 
between the reverence due to the man and the dislike for his doc- 
trine." The author asserts that if Dante ignored Gregory, a great 
man and a great pope, a great Tuscan and the staunchest supporter 
of theocracy, he did so purposely. " He did not dare to vilify him, 
yet he did not wish to glorify him. Gregory's magnanimity, un- 
selfishness, austere life, great devotion to a grandiose though 
erroneous idea, and sad and sublime death imposed respect; but 
the idea of which he had been both champion and victim, and of 
which Boniface posed as the heir was very hateful to the heart of 
the poet." Hence the deliberate repugnance of Dante to men- 
tion him. 

Dante must have met with a like dilemma in the presence of 
medieval heresy. Considering the Catholic dogma in broad out- 
lines Dante was a Catholic, but he was not blind to the corruption 
and shortcomings of the Church to which he held allegiance. He 
saw that if there were heretics it was the fault of the Church, for 
she had neglected her duties, and worse. The corruption of the 
clergy was widely admitted by churchmen who regretted it in un- 
mistakable words. Gregory VII confessed that the Church was 

"Ecole francaise de Rome, M flanges d'Archiologie et d'Histoire, Vol. 
XXIX n p. 273. 

70 Nuova Antologio, Vol. 69. 
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overtaken by a great calamity, a little more and it would sink. 
"We have fallen," he exclaims, "lower than the Jews and the 
Gentiles." St. Bernard cried : " Who will grant me, before death, 
to see the Church of God as it was in olden times, when the Apos- 
tles cast their nets to fish, not gold and silver, but living souls?" 71 
Innocent III himself admitted that the corruption of the people 
had its chief source in the clergy. The great Lateran Council of 
12 1 5 had as its main object the correction of the vices of the clergy. 
Honorius III wrote four years later that the evils of the Church 
were increasing rather than diminishing. "The ministers of the 
altar, worse than beasts wallowing in their dung, glory in their 
sins, as in Sodom. They are a snare and a destruction to the peo- 
ple." In 1250 Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, asserted that 
the clergy were a source of pollution to the whole earth ; they were 
antichrists and devils masquerading as angels of light, who made 
the house of prayer a den of robbers. 72 Simony was the common 
practice. The papacy had become worldly, thirsty after gold, eager 
for temporal power. No one knew better than Dante that the 
people were left as sheep without a shepherd. If men broke away 
from the Church it was not their fault. Churchmen themselves ad- 
mitted that the scandals of the clergy were the cause, ft not the 
justification, of heresy. How could Dante condemn these men 
when he himself was so closely driven to the border of rebellion! 

Moreover in several respects he agreed with them. Their 
terms of condemnation of the worldliness and the corruption of 
the clergy were almost those of Dante. Like him they longed for 
the purity of the primitive Church, they condemned the supposed 
donation of Constantine to Silvester at which time they believed 
the corruption of the Church began. This was especially the opin- 
ion of the Waldenses who declared that from the day Silvester re- 
ceived the gift from Constantine the Church became the woman of 
the Apocalypse. Compare Dante's words in Inf. XIX, 106-117: 



' Di voi, Pastor, s'accorse il Vangelista 
Quando colei, che siede sovra Tacque, 
Puttaneggiar coi Regi a lui f u vista : 



11 Epistle 238 to pope Eugenius III. 
« Lea, op. ext., Vol. I., pp. 53-54. 
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Quella che con le sette teste nacque, 

E dalle diece coma ebbe argomento, 
Fin che virtute al suo marito piacque. 

Fatto v'avete Iddio d'oro e d'argento : 
E che altro e da voi airidolatre, 
Se non ch'egli uno, e voi n'orate cento ? 

Ahi Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 

Che, da te, prese il primo ricco patre ! ' 

The heretics exalted poverty as Dante did. Like the Master they 
possessed neither houses nor fields, nor other riches; they held 
everything in common and lived by the work of their hands. They 
sought neither riches nor worldly power, they condemned wars and 
strictly obeyed the commandment " Thou shalt not kill." 

How could Dante condemn them when even their enemies tes- 
tified to the holiness of their lives? St. Bernard exclaims: "Si 
fidem interroges nihil christianus, si conversationem interroges 
nihil irreprensibilius et quae loquitur factis probat. Videas homi- 
nem in testimonium suae fidei frequentare Ecclesiam, honorare 
presbyteros, offerre munus suum, confessionem facere, sacramentis 
communicare. Quid fidelius? Iam quod ad vitam moresque spec- 
tat, neminem circumvenit, neminem concubit. Pallent insuper ora 
jejuniis, panem non comedit otiosus, operatur manibus, unde vitam 
substentat." 73 The author of " Vita S. Dominicis " confesses that 
"en haeretici, dum speciem praeferunt pietatis, dum evangelicae 
parsimoniae et austeritatis mentiuntur exempla, persuadent sim- 
plicibus vias suas." 74 The Waldenses were described by one of 
the inquisitors in the following words : " Heretics are recognizable 
by their customs and speech, for they are modest and well regu- 
lated. They take no pride in their garments, which are neither 
costly nor vile. They do not engage in trade, to avoid lies and 
oaths and frauds, but live by their labor as mechanics — their teach- 
ers are cobblers. They do not accumulate wealth, but are content 
with necessaries. They are chaste and temperate in meat and 
drink. They do not frequent taverns or dances or other vanities. 

78 Bernard* Sermo super Cantica LXV, Vol. I., 1495. 
74 Vita S. Dotninici, in Actis Sanctt. August I, 547- 
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They restrain themselves from anger. They are always at work; 
they teach and learn and consequently pray but little. They are to 
be known by their modesty and precision of speech, avoiding scur- 
rility and detraction and light words and lies and oaths. They 
do not even say vere or certe, regarding them as oaths." 75 In ap- 
pearance the heretics were humble and severe ; on account of their 
asceticism their faces were pale, for which they were continually 
ridiculed by their enemies. " Est Patharistis Visio tristis Vox lacri- 
mosa" exclaims Bernardus Morlacensis. And in the Gesta Epis- 
coporum Leodiensium™ the author remarks: " Audierat enim, eos 
solo pallore notare haereticos, quasi quos pallere constaret, haeret- 
icos esse certum esset." 

The date of the De Monarchia can safely be placed between 
1317 and 1318; the Inferno was finished between 1315 and 1318; 
the Purgatorio between 131 7 and 13 19; and the Paradiso did not 
appear until after Dante's death in 132 1. If Dante had not had 
such powerful patrons as the Delia Scala and the Da Polenta 
families, or if his works had had the time to circulate freely he 
would surely have been accused of heresy. Men were losing their 
lives for milder utterances than those found in his works. John 
XXII went so far as to stigmatize as heretical the belief that Christ 
lived in absolute poverty. Already between 1327 and 1334 Fra 
Guido Vernani da Rimini wrote the two treatises, De po testate 
summi Pontificis, et de reprobatione Monarchiae compositae a 
Dante Alligherio florentino. Another confutation of the De Mo- 
narchia seems to have been written at the order of John XXIfl^ 
The jurisconsult Bartolo Sassoferrato in his comment to the Digest 
remarks that for this book Dante was almost condemned for 
heresy. 77 The work was soon included among forbidden books, 
and it is only in the last edition of the Index that it has been 
omitted. It was about 1335 ^ at Cardinal Beltramo del Poggetto, 
the legate of pope John XXII in Bologna, wished to burn the De 
Monarchia and scatter the ashes of the poet to the winds. The out- 

™ Lea, op, cit., Vol. I., p. 85. 

7a Gesta episcoporum Leodiensium, 901. 

77 Sed post mortem suam quasi propter hoc f uit damnatus de haeresi ; nam 
Ecclesia tenet quod Imperium dependeat ab Ecclesia, pulcherrirais rationibus 
quas omitto. 
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rage would surely have been committed had he not found staunch 
opponents in Ostagio da Polenta and Pino della Tosa. 

With Gregory VII the policy of the papacy had assumed a 
vigorous and definite direction. For him the Roman Church had 
never erred and never would err. It was to rule as the divine au- 
thority not merely in the guidance of men's consciences, but also in 
the whole political life. The pontiff had authority to depose em- 
perors and to release their subjects from allegiance. Later Inno- 
cent III raised the conception of Gregory to its highest pitch; the 
Lord gave Peter not only the whole Church, but the whole world to 
rule. Boniface VIII reiterated the claim in the famous bull Unam 
Sanctam. Both swords he claimed are in the power of the one 
head of the Church. The secular sword is subordinate to the spir- 
itual sword, hence to be judged by it, while the highest spiritual 
power can be judged by no man. As a climax he declared to every 
human creature that to be subject to the Roman pontiff was abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation. 

How would the De Monarchia and the Divina Commedia stand 
the test of these claims? When we judge Dante's Catholicity it 
should not be done in the light of the tempered claims of the Church 
of our days, but rather in the light of what the Church thought to 
be essential in Dante's own days. Judging Dante's utterances by 
the claims of Gregory, Innocent, and Boniface he was deserving 
of severe censure if not condemnation as a heretic, and this not 
because he did not accept the dogmas of the Church. He accepted 
them all ; at times he was quite liberal in their application, but he 
did not question them. Yet in the eyes of Innocent III he would 
have been considered a dangerous man. For Innocent "recog- 
nized no dividing line between religion and theology, nor between 
theology and ecclesiastical affairs, and none between the Church 
and secular politics. . The conception of the State apart from the 
Church was unthought of and unthinkable. For him, the head of 
the Church was the guide of conduct, the expounder of revealed 
truth, the guardian of ritual, the rightful director of the conscience, 
of the actions of Europe, a lord of lords, a king of kings." 78 

The Church's conception of the State was absolutely rejected by 

18 Sedgwick, Italy in the Thirteenth Century, p. 17. 
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Dante. No amount of casuistry will change the plain meaning of 
the De Monarchia. For Dante the Romans were God's chosen 
people, appointed by him to found a universal monarchy; the 
Roman Emperor derived his power from God and was not de- 
pendent upon the papal will, the spiritual and the temporal powers 
were not to cross each other. This Dante reiterates in the Com- 
media where he condemns in the Church all semblances of world- 
liness and temporal ambitions. 

Innocent claimed that the pope's decrees may be annulled by 
none, but that he of himself may annul the decrees of all and may 
be judged by no man. Yet Dante constituted himself a judge not 
only of popes, cardinals, priests, and monks, but of all mankind. 
The clergy is so largely represented in the Inferno that it would re- 
quire pages to quote all the passages in which they are mercilessly 
condemned. Thus we have a layman assuming the authority to 
condemn to eternal perdition men who had been duly consecrated 
for the priesthood and who to all appearances died in the bosom of 
the Church, repenting of their sins and receiving absolution and 
extreme unction. 

The popes, the vicars of Christ, who were to be judged by no 
man were judged by Dante. The few that he praises belong to the 
early time: Lino, Cleto, Sisto, Pio, Calisto, Urbano (Far. XXVII, 
40-45), all bishops of Rome during the first and second centuries. 
Only one pope is placed in Paradise and that not on account of his 
office but rather on account of his scholarship. He is not men- 
tioned as John XXI but as Peter Hispanum (Far. XII, 134-35). 
During his eight months of pontificate he accomplished nothing of 
note, but wrote on medicine and logic. Contrary to the opinion 
of Peter's contemporaries Dante believed him a great and wise 
scholar, for he places him among wise spirits such as Bonaventura, 
Ugo of St. Vittore, Anselm of Canterbury, and Rabano Mauro. 
Yet Peter Hispanum was accused by some as given to black art, by 
others he was considered a learned madman, without dignity, a 
lover of science and a hater of monks. 79 Muratori calls him " a 
vain man possessing neither prudence nor discretion, who hated 
monks and friars, and who, had not God removed him soon from 

Tf Grcgorovius, History of Rome, Vol. V. 
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this world, would have issued some decree against them." 80 Even 
his orthodoxy was not beyond suspicion, yet that is the pope Dante 
places in heaven. On the other hand how well the papacy is repre- 
sented in the Inferno! Among the heretics we find Anastasius II, 
a pope of the fifth century (Inf. X, 8). Among the simoniacs we 
meet Nicholas III (Inf. XIX) feet up in a hole waiting for Boni- 
face VIII to take his place while he would sink below where 

' sono gli altri tratti, 
Che precedetter me simoneggiando.' 

An indefinite number of popes were there under Nicholas, Boni- 
face was to follow and also Clement V. Others are found among 
the avaricious (Inf. VII, 46-48) : 

'Questi fur cherci, che non han coperchio 
Piloso al capo, e papi e cardinali.' 

Then there is Celestine V (Inf. Ill, 59-69) among those "Che 
visser senza inf amia e senza lodo " ; while in Purgatory Adrian V 
is expiating the sin of avarice and Martin IV that of gluttony. 
Much has been written about Celestine V, and in spite of Catholic 
apologists the great majority of Dante scholars agree in seeing in 
the shade of him " che f ece per viltate il gran rifiuto " that of Celes- 
tine. In this Dante is in full accord with the judgment of Ubertino 
da Casale and Jacopone. Celestine was canonized in 13 13, and 
yet Dante places him in the Inferno! 61 Clement IV is severely cen- 
sured for his treatment of the dead body of Manfred, and both 
John XXII and Clement V are denounced by anticipation in Purg. 
XXVII, 58. Then there is the great climax in Paradiso XXVII, 
22-27, where St. Peter, protesting against those who abuse the 
papal office, declares the pontifical chair vacant in the eyes of men 
and of God: 

' Quegli ch'usurpa, in terra, il luogo mio, 
II luogo mio, il luogo mio, che vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 

Fatto ha, del cimitero mio, cloaca 

Del sangue e della puzza, onde il perverso, 
Che cadde di quaggiu, laggiu si placa.' 

80 Muratori, Annoli d' Italia, anno 1276. 

81 That Dante knew of this canonization is fully proved by Umberto Cosmo 
in Giornale Dantesco, Vol. VIII., pp. 163-170. 
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Whereat for very shame and indignation the brightness of heaven 
became dim even as it is supposed to have done at the supreme 
moment of the Redeemer's Passion. What assumption for a lay- 
man to dethrone a pope when duly elected ! 

After the severe judgment passed upon popes, cardinals, and 
clergy of every class ; after the consistent and clear denunciation of 
the corruption of the Church ; in the presence of all the references 
we find in the Commedia to the depravity into which the papacy 
had fallen, how devoid of force becomes Ozanam's apology! The 
famous Catholic Dantist minimizes the importance of Dante's atti- 
tude toward the clergy by saying: "If he (Dante) failed to appre- 
ciate the piety of St. Celestine, the impetuous zeal of Boniface 
VIII, the learning of John XXII, we may indeed characterize such 
action as imprudence and the result of anger, as a mistake and a 
fault, but not as heresy." 82 Leo XIII follows in the footsteps of 
Ozanam when he writes: "For although, carried away by anger 
caused by the bitterness of exile and by party spirit, he erred at 
times in his opinions, he was never hostile to the truth of Christian 
wisdom." 88 For Dante the piety of Celestine, the zeal of Boniface, 
and the learning of John were more than overshadowed by the 
enormity of their faults. If Dante's bitterness was due to his exile 
then his accusations should have been directed against Boniface 
alone. Clement V and John XXII who survived him were accused 
on account of their thirst for gold and blood (Far. XXVII, 60). 
Excommunications, crusades against Christian peoples, and the sale 
of privileges had been the practice of the Church for several gen- 
erations before Dante. 

Boniface had been the cause of nearly all his misfortune but 
he was not the only pope condemned. There are many whom he 
ignores, and whom we might have expected to find in Paradise. 
Dante saves Charlemagne but does not mention Leo III who 
crowned him in Rome. Gregory VII, Alexander III, Gregory IX, 
all prominent figures, are ignored. Innocent III is mentioned only 

82 Ozanam, Dante and Catholic Philosophy, New York, 1913, p. 352. 
88 Breve di S. S. Leone XIII a Sua Em. il Cardinale Galeati Arcivescovo di 
Ravenna, March 20, 1892. 
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in connection with his formal sanction of the Order of St. Francis 
(Par. XI, 92) and without any hint at praise or blame. All the 
noble qualities of the great pontiff failed to gain for him an exalted 
position in Paradise. For Innocent's energy had been directed not 
only toward the aggrandizement of the Church, but also toward 
more praiseworthy ideals. He strenuously advocated the conquest 
of the Holy Land, used all means possible to reform the clergy, 
and was the most relentless enemy of heresy. But Dante must have 
remembered also that Innocent started the crusade against the 
Albigenses which fills one of the darkest pages in the annals of the 
Church and was the forerunner of the Inquisition. 

IV 

Dante's treatment of the clergy, especially that of the popes, is 
not the only evidence of the broadness of his Catholicism. There 
are other evidences which concern some of the more fundamental 
and cherished beliefs of the Church and which bring Dante dan- 
gerously near the border of heresy. 

Manfred was the son of the hated Frederick II. In 1259 he 
was excommunicated by Alexander IV, and again in 1261 by 
Urban IV who offered the crown of Sicily first to Louis IX of 
France, and, upon his refusal, to Charles of Anjou. This offer was 
confirmed by Urban's successor Clement IV. In 1265 Manfred 
was killed at the battle of Benevento, thus ending his life excom- 
municated practically by three popes. Clement IV, it is said, or- 
dered the Archbishop of Cosenza to disinter the body of Manfred 
from Church territory, and had it cast unburied upon the banks of 
the river Verde outside the kingdom of Naples. Yet Dante puts 
Manfred in Purgatory (Purg. Ill, 112-145) among those who 
died in contumacy of holy Church but turned to God at the last 
moment. Francesco Novati 84 proves that there was a popular 
legend in Dante's time which claimed that Manfred was saved be- 
cause of his final utterance of repentance. This discovery would 
at the utmost prove that Dante made use of a popular legend in- 
stead of inventing the repentance of Manfred. The fact remains 
that he knew of the excommunication by two popes and the assent 

» 4 Francesco Novati, Tre postille Dantesche, Milano, 1898. 
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to it by a third, and that he chose to rescue Manfred in spite of such 
excommunication. Not only does he rescue him from eternal 
punishment but makes him say that " through their maledictions a 
man is not so wholly lost that the eternal Love of God cannot turn 
to him, so long as hope retains one shred of green." Torraca 
quotes Thomas Aquinas and Fra Giordano to the effect that when 
the excommunication is unjust it is not binding before God. But 
was Manfred's excommunication unjust from the standpoint of the 
Church? He had been its enemy like his father Frederick and 
remained such until his death. Moreover Giovanni Villani accused 
him of infidelity, 86 and Fra Jacopo da Acqui 86 claimed that if Man- 
fred had lived longer the whole of Italy would have become a 
"spring of lust." He was even accused of murdering his father, 
of practising black art and of receiving aid from the infernal 
regions. Or must we say that three popes in succession acted 
unjustly? 

St. Thomas claims that " it is necessary for the sinner's salva- 
tion that sin be taken away from him ; which cannot be done with- 
out the sacrament of Penance, wherein the power of Christ's Pas- 
sion operates through the priest's absolution and the acts of the 
penitent, who cooperates with Grace unto the destruction of his 
sin." And again : " For the remission of both actual and original 
sin, a sacrament of the Church is necessary, received either actu- 
ally, or at least in desire, when a man fails to receive the sacrament 
actually, through an unavoidable obstacle, and not through con- 
tempt." 87 Later 88 he adds : " Penance, as a sacrament, is perfected 
chiefly in confession, because by the latter a man submits to the 
ministers of the Church, who are the dispensers of the sacraments; 
for contrition has the desire of confession united thereto." Bar- 
tolini, a Catholic Dantist, states that "the Church does not con- 
sider lost the one who dies excommunicated, since by the act of per- 
fect contrition and desire for confession he can attain pardon at the 
extreme moment." 89 Manfred never showed any desire for recon- 

85 Giovanni Villani, Istorie fiorentine, lib. VI. 

80 Fra Jacopo da Acqui, Chronicon imaginis mundi. 

87 St Thomas, Summa, Part III, No. IV, Question LXXXIV, art. 5 ; Ques- 
tion VI, art i of the Supplement. 

88 Ibid., Supplement, Question X, art i. 

88 Bartolini, Studi Danteschi, Vol. II., p. 107. 
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ciliation during his life, and when he died he turned weeping to 
Him who willingly pardons. 90 Was that perfect contrition? Per- 
fect contrition according to Catholic authorities carries with it a 
desire for submission to ecclesiastical authorities and for confes- 
sion. 91 In the words of Manfred there is no suggestion of this; 
on the contrary, his "through their maledictions a man is not so 
wholly lost that the eternal Love of God cannot turn to him " con- 
tains censure rather than submission. 

Manfred requests that Dante tell his good daughter Costanza 
where he is so that she may pray for him. He seems to wish to 
reassure her for she herself had been excommunicated. On April 
11, 1286, Honorius IV renewed this excommunication which was 
repeated on November 18, 1286, including also James, her son, and 
the Sicilian prelates who had assisted at his coronation. 92 

Guido da Montefeltro, after a stormy and adventurous career 
as a warrior, was reconciled to the Church in 1294 and received 
absolution from Celestine V. In 1296 he joined the Franciscan 
order. The following year he was induced by Boniface VIII to 
advise him how to reduce the stronghold of Palestrina for which he 
received absolution in advance. Dante places him among the coun- 
sellors of evil in the Inferno (Inf. XXVII, 4-132). As a contrast 
Guido's son, Buonconte, who died nine years before his father, re- 
ceiving no absolution from any priest, is placed in Purgatory among 
those who delayed repentance till the last moment (Purg. V, 88). 
It might almost seem that in common with the heretics Dante be- 
lieved that the sacraments were polluted in polluted hands, and that 
a priest or a pope living in mortal sin was unfit to administer them. 

This belief was contrary to the teaching of the Church. Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas " the ministers of the Church work instru- 
mentally in the sacraments, because, in a way, a minister is of the 
nature of an instrument. But, an instrument acts not by reason of 
its own form, but by the power of the one who moves it. Conse- 
quently, whatever form or power an instrument has in addition to 
that which it has as an instrument, is accidental to it. . . . The 
minister of the Church can confer the sacraments, though he be 

90 Purgatorio, III, 1 19-120. 

91 Bartolini, op. ctt, p. 107. 

•* Potthast, Regesta, Vol. II., 22414, 22537. 
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wicked. . . . The wickedness of the minister does not annul the 
sacraments; neither therefore does his perverse intention." 98 

In 1215 the Lateran Council condemned certain theological 
doctrines of Joachim of Floris. In 1256 Alexander IV formally 
condemned the Liber Introductorius ad Evangelium Eternum, in 
which it was claimed that Joachim's works were to take the place 
of the Scriptures. In 1260 the condemnation was extended to Joa- 
chim's own writings. Dante places Joachim in Heaven (Par. XII, 
140-41) among the Doctors of the Church. Thus we find among 
the saints a man whose views concerning the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity St. Thomas and Pier Lombardo opposed and the Church con- 
demned, a man whose doctrine seems to be related to that of the 
Cathari and therefore semi-heretical. Among the great Doctors in 
the Heaven of the Sun (Far. X, 136) we find Siger of Brabant. 
He was a follower of Averroes and was accused of heresy in 1277 
because in his collection of controversial treatises entitled Impos- 
sibilia the existence of the Deity is called in question. He was 
supposed to have died by the sword at the Court of Rome at Orvieto. 

Guy de Montfort, son of Simon de Montfort, in revenge for 
his father's death murdered his first cousin Prince Henry in the 
church of San Silvestro at Viterbo. Guy was excommunicated 
and imprisoned by the pope, but later he was pardoned and even 
appointed captain-general of the papal forces in Romagna. Yet 
this pardon did not influence Dante who places him among the mur- 
derers in Circle VII of Hell (Inf. XII, 118-20). Peter HI, king 
of Aragon, married Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily and 
assumed the crown of that kingdom. Pope Martin IV supported 
Charles of Anjou and excommunicated Peter in 1283. But Dante 
places him in Purgatory (Purg. VII, 125) seated beside his ancient 
foe, Charles of Anjou, among the princes who neglected to repent. 

Nor would the Church have approved Dante's treatment of 
certain pagans. Marcus Porcius Cato Uticensis who committed 
suicide rather than fall into Caesar's hands is made warder of Pur- 
gatory (Purg. I, 31-48), and thus destined eventually to a place in 
Paradise. As a suicide and a pagan his place was in the Inferno; 
and although his act showed a perfect devotion to liberty, yet Chris- 
tian martyrology would have offered Dante many better candidates 

•» St Thomas, Sumtno, Part III, Third number, Quest. LXIV, art. 5, 10. 
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for that post. Rhipeus, Trojan hero, though a pagan, is placed in 
Heaven (Par. XX, 68) among the spirits of those who loved and 
exercised justice. For him the three virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity took the place of baptism. Like extreme unction it seems 
then that baptism was not absolutely necessary for salvation. By a 
poetical fiction, Dante places Statius in Purgatory (Purg. XXI, 
88 ff.), for there appears to be no historical foundation for the 
belief tfiat~he was converted to Christianity through the famous 
passage in Vergil's fourth eclogue, which in the Middle Ages was 
considered a prophecy of the coming of Christ. He made use also 
of another legend to put Trajan in Paradise among the rulers who 
have 'wrought righteousness' (Par. XX, 44-47, 1 06-1 17). The 
tradition was that, at the intercession of Gregory the Great, Tra- 
jan's soul was delivered from hell and restored to his body; then 
having accepted Christianity he again died. 

Dante places Averroes in that portion of the Limbo destined to 
great philosophers and men of science (Inf. IV, 106-144). This 
section of the Limbo is devoid of torments; there is light which 
shows a noble castle encircled with seven walls and a rivulet, and 
beyond there is a green meadow. His companions are Aristotle, 
Socrates, Plato, Seneca, Democritus, and others. Yet the doctrines 
of Averroes were extremely dangerous and deserving of a more 
severe punishment, at least the equal of that of Epicurus. Aver- 
roes maintained that all religions had the same value when sub- 
mitted to reason. They were all true because they served alike to 
restrain the masses ; all false because they obscured true philosophic 
truth. His doctrines were so hostile to religious dogmatism that 
even King Almanqour condemned him to a sort of isolation first at 
Lucera near Cordoba and then at Morocco. In fact Averroists like 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant were condemned as heretics 
in 1207 at the synod of Paris when the reading of Aristotle's works 
was forbidden. 94 

It is, however, in connection with the fate of souls in Purgatory 
that Dante departs most from medieval beliefs. His Purgatory is 
a purer and more elevated conception than that taught by the 
Church. He gives prominence to its purpose of purification rather 
than to that of satisfaction. The teachings of the Church respect- 

94 Tocco, L'eresia nel medio evo, pp. 21-23. 
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ing indulgences, transference of merits, and means of remission of 
or escape from Purgatorial penalties are almost ignored by him. 
According to Dr. Edward Moore 06 Dante refers to indulgences 
only " to protest against abuses of the kind." " Thus in Paradiso 
XXVII, 52-53, he makes St. Peter blush at the 'privilegi venduti 
e mendaci ' to which his seal is attached, and in Paradiso XXIX, 
124-26 there is a very bitter allusion to the profitable trade driven 
by the pig of St. Antony and others (i.e. his masters) 'who aire 
much more pigs themselves/ 'pagando a moneta senza conio.'" 
Evidently Dante does not accept "the very explicit and dogmatic 
pronouncements of St. Thomas Aquinas on this subject, with which 
he could not fail to be acquainted." 06 

Another interesting fact noted by Dr. Moore is that in the sym- 
bolism of the three steps of the gate of Purgatory in Canto IX*, 
94-102, Dante considers confession, contrition, love as the three 
successive steps in penance, while the Church gives the three steps 
as contrition, confession, satisfaction. 97 There is a constant tend- 
ency to put the idea of satisfaction in the background. Moreover 
we find in Dante no trace of any vindictive punishment in Purga- 
tory. The spirits consider admission to it a privilege, not a con- 
demnation from which to escape; hence he does not preach any 
necessity of mechanical means in order to procure release from it, 
a practice still in force in the Catholic Church. The spirits in Pur- 
gatory who ask for the prayers of their friends on earth are found 
mostly in Ante-Purgatory and ask for these prayers in order that 
they may be more speedily admitted to Purgatory proper. When- 
ever Dante suggests that we can assist with our prayers even those 
in Purgatory itself he means something quite different from what 
is understood by 'getting souls out of Purgatory.' "As we are 
taught that we may offer intercessory prayers for our living friends 
that they may profit by God's dispensation of sorrow, pain, warn- 
ing, or encouragement, so assuredly would Dante hold that this 
privilege and duty extended also to the discipline of those who have 
gone before, that discipline being but the continuation of the ' fill- 

•» Edward Moore, Studies in Dante, second series, p. 45. 
•• St Thomas, Sumtna, Suppl. Q. 25, Art I. 
• T Moore, op. cit, p. 47. 
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ing up of that which is lacking' in the discipline of this life (Purg. 

XI, 70-72)." 98 

It may be stated, however, that respecting the practice of indul- 
gences, as a doctrine to be held de fide, the Church was not as yet 
committed to any formal pronouncement on the subject." This is 
the apology offered by those who maintain the strictest orthodoxy 
of Dante. But do they believe that even if a Council had pro- 
nounced on the matter Dante would have altered his opinion con- 
cerning indulgences ? He surely knew what St. Thomas, St. Peter 
Damian, and St. Dominicus thought about the subject. St. Peter 
Damian whom Dante honored and reverenced (Par. XXI) fol- 
lowed his tabulated Penitentiares according to which "one day's 
penance in Purgatory was equivalent to twenty strokes on the hand, 
or the recitation of fifty Psalms, one year's penance might be re- 
deemed by three thousand such strokes, if accompanied by the reci- 
tation of Psalms. St. Dominicus assured him that he could wipe 
out a century in six days." 100 

Whatever apology may be offered to explain Dante's attitude in 
regard to indulgences the fact remains that he ignores the mechan- 
ical means advocated even by those whom he considered saints. 
For him it is only 'i buoni preghi' (Purg. Ill, 141) that have 
power, the prayers and the tears of the innocent (Purg. VIII, 72; 

XII, 19). Not a word is to be found concerning indulgences and 
masses for the dead. It is undoubtedly convenient to quote St. 
Thomas and the other theologians of the Middle Ages to prove that 
Dante was a faithful son of the Church, and whenever he does not 
agree with them to say that such and such a doctrine was not de fide 
because no Council had pronounced upon it. 

At the Council of Attigny, in 765, attended by twenty-seven 
bishops and seventeen abbots, it was unanimously agreed that when 
any of those present should die he should have the benefit of a hun- 
dred masses celebrated by priests and three hundred by bishops, 
and they all signed a contract to that effect. 101 In 1 1 14 the prelates 
assembled at the Council of Campostello entered into a similar 

• 8 Moore, op. cit, p. 53. 
M Ibid., p. 66. 

100 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 

101 Attiniocens, ann. 765. 
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agreement to assist each other to attain eternal bliss. 102 Gregory 
the Great claimed that " the mass is, above all, an effectual means 
of bringing help to the souls of the departed. The sacrifice of the 
mass is particularly efficacious for this purpose, freeing souls from 
Purgatory." 108 St. Thomas says that "it is conceded by all that 
indulgences have some efficacy, because it would be impious to say 
that the Church did anything in vain. Whatever remission is 
granted in the court of the Church holds good in the court of God. 
The merits of the saints are the common property of the Church. 
. . . By indulgences even the entire penalties of Purgatory may be 
averted." 104 

We must remember that at the Council of Trent the Sumtna of 
St. Thomas was placed upon the altar, with the Holy Scriptures 
and the decrees of the Supreme Pontiffs, that from it might be 
sought counsel and reasons and answers. That a certain doctrine 
was not sanctioned by a general Council did not mean that it was 
not to be adhered to so long as it was practised by the Church and 
approved by the popes. St. Thomas declares that "the authority 
resides chiefly in the Sovereign Pontiff. It belongs to him to deter- 
mine those things that are of faith, so that they may be firmly be- 
lieved by all." 106 According to St. Thomas not only is the pope's 
authority above that of a general Council, but it is also from him as 
head of the universal church that general Councils derive their in- 
fallibility in deciding questions of faith. 106 " And as it belongs to 
the pope to decide questions of faith, his decisions have greater 
weight than the views of all men whatever, no matter how well 
versed in Holy Scriptures they may be." 107 



The study of Dante's religion has naturally led many to see in 
him the representative of their peculiar views. The works of Fos- 
colo and Rossetti in Italy; Ardouin, Aroux, and Boisard in France; 

102 Hist. Compostellan., Lib. I, cap. 101. 
10 * Gregory, Dial., IV. 

104 St Thomas, SuppL, Quest. 25, art. 1 ; Quest. 26, art. i, 3. 

105 St Thomas, Summa, II, II, Quest, n, art. 2, 3. 

10 « St. Thomas, QQ. DD. De Potentia Dei, Quest 10, art 4. 
107 St. Thomas, Quaestiones Quodl. Duodecim, 9, c. 16. 
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Delff , Piper, and Graul in Germany succeeded one another in rapid 
succession. These men saw in Dante a reformer of the Church, a 
heretic, a socialist, a precursor of Luther. These claims threw 
consternation into the Catholic camp and many arose to confute 
them. Leo XIII founded a Dante chair in the Istituto Leoniano 
in Rome, a chair which was filled by no less a Dantist than Gia- 
como Poletto. But while the writers mentioned above exaggerated 
some of Dante's tendencies toward liberalism, clerical writers went 
to the other extreme, and made of him a blind follower of Catholi- 
cism, going even so far as to deny that he ever meant to attack the 
temporal power of the popes. 

Dante was a Catholic but not a blind, narrow sectarian. He 
was a Catholic of an earlier type, and it was to its earlier purity that 
he wished the Church to return. If he did not mention medieval 
heresies it was not because he had a vague idea of them for we 
have seen the many ways in which they must have come to his at- 
tention. Rather we believe that he looked upon them as the natural 
outcome of a corrupt Church and that he shared the contempt of 
the heretics of his days for ecclesiastical abuses. He accepted the 
dogma of the Church, yet at times he was almost on the verge of 
breaking the chains that held him fast to orthodoxy. When he 
condemns men whom the Church has absolved and saves those 
whom the Church has condemned, when he condemns a pope whom 
the Church has canonized, how dangerously near he is to heresy! 
Had an inquisitor questioned him on these points he would have 
found it difficult to extricate himself. We doubt whether he would 
have been acquitted by any ecclesiastical tribunal of his time. 

Alfonso de Salvio 

Northwestern University 
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L' Epigram ma Italiano dal Risorgimento delle Lettere ai Tempi Moderni, by L. 
De-Mauri (Ernesto Saras ino), Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1918. 121110, pp. xvi, 



Some thirty years ago an Italian critic, G. Stetti, published in the Nuova 
Antologia (vol. cvii, pp. 627-655) an article " L'Epigramma italiano e Tultimo 
degli Epigrammisti." He referred to Da Giunta's Antologia epigrammaHca, 
Florence, Le Monnier, 1858, and Ciampoli's revision of the same, L'Epigramma 
in Italia, Modena, 1889, and added : 

"For a few famous and almost legendary epigrams like those of Machia- 
velli and the apocryphal ones which circulate under the names of Giovio and 
Aretino, for some genial or realistic or free ones by Roncalli, Grossi, Alfieri 
D'Elci, Pananti, how many silly, frivolous, and cold ones meet our eye as we 
turn these pages. Already their authors, with a few exceptions, are to us what 
' Cameades ' was to Don Abbondio in the Promessi Sposi, as for example, 
Frigimelica, Berlendis, Mariani, Genoino, Calvelli, Giucci, etc Most of them 
belong to the Seventeenth Century, and flourished at the close of that period, 
and, curiously enough, are for the most part patricians, or ecclesiastics, cavaliers, 
counts, marquises, or friars, abbots and Jesuits." 

It would indeed be strange if in the land of Catullus and Martial the case 
was so desperate, and thanks to the admirable work of De-Mauri the student 
now has at his disposal sufficient material to trace the history of the Epigram in 
Italy and to follow the fortunes of this genre from the Renaissance to the present 
day. I may say at once that this handsomely printed book offers not only an 
extensive anthology of Italian epigrams but also furnishes an amazing amount 
of bibliographical details, amply fulfilling the author's claim that the work con- 
stitutes a history of the Epigram in Italy and also a supplement to the existing 
histories of Italian literature. From this latter standpoint alone De-Mauri's 
book will be indispensable to all students of Italian literature. 

The author has prefixed to his book a brief discourse on the Epigram, which 
is perhaps the least satisfactory part of his work. He mentions, of course, the 
Greek and Latin Anthologies, but does not dwell upon them at any length, or 
mention their influence in particular cases. This is to be regretted, for nowhere 
in the work are to be found references to imitations from either ancient or 
modem sources. In other words, comparative notes, indeed notes of any kind, 
are almost entirely lacking. In a few cases, it is true, involving historical 
events, brief remarks are prefixed to the epigram in question, but even this is 
not frequent. It should be said, however, that in general the epigrams are self- 
explanatory, but they afford an interesting field for comparative notes as we 
shall later see. 

The Epigram, original with the Greeks, is admirably defined by Mackail 
(Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, p. 4) as 

" a very short poem summing up as though in a memorial inscription what it 
is desired to make permanently memorable in any action or situation. It must 
have the compression and conciseness of a reai inscription, and in proportion to 
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the smallness of its bulk must be highly finished, evenly balanced, simple and 
lucid." Mackail continues, " The chance of language has restricted the word in 
its modern use to a sense which it never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line 
of Boileau, un bon mot de deux rimes ornS. This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule lead up to a pointed 
end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a verbal fancy, and one quite apart from 
the higher imaginative qualities." 

Even in Martial, however, it is possible to find gems of tender imagination 
and pathos. The Italian Epigram follows almost exclusively the worst side of 
the Latin (or rather Spanish) epigrammatist, and the reader of De-Mauri's 
selection will look in vain for the traits which delight him in the Greek 
Anthology. 1 

The Italian Epigram had its rise in the imitation of antiquity at the time 
of the Renaissance, and reached its height in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, drawing new life from the satirical poets of France and exerting all 
its efforts to sharpen the point deemed indispensable for the Epigram. The 
subjects are in the main those traits of human nature which from time imme- 
morial have been the object of satire. Stetti, in the article cited above gives a 
good conspectus of these traits. He says, p. 630: 

" Exclusively moral, the satire seems to know only how to chastise the 
proverbial loquacity of woman or the sly greediness of the monk ; the miser 
who drowns himself to save the halter ; the physician whose victims enlarge the 
bounds of the cemetery ; the faithless wife ; the aged coquette whose hair, teeth, 
and heart are all artificial; the old libertine, etc. Some epigrams are only say- 
ings or aphorisms, some resemble the madrigal, or appear versions of anecdotes, 
stories, and contes; others, finally, are rather apologues or caustic epitaphs. 
How many of these modern witticisms are nothing but variations of the oldest 
themes, and how often one theme, like certain notes, is repeated to satiety." 

The form varies from the eleven syllable distich or four line stanza to com- 
positions of indeterminate length and metre. In general, however, the epigrams 
of two or four lines in endecasyllabic verse prevail. Before dealing with the 
contents of these epigrams it may be well to repeat, what has already been in- 
sinuated, that the reader will seek in vain in this volume for sentiment, pathos, 
or fancy. The restrained feeling which is the charm of the Greek Anthology 
is wholly absent here and is replaced by the most ardent satire. I shall pass in 
review a number of epigrams and then consider the question of imitation and 
diffusion of themes. I may as well begin with the most fertile of all subjects of 
satire— Woman. 

1 1 am sure the reader will be grateful to me for calling his attention to the 
delightful volumes of the late Sir Edward Cook, Literary Recreations and More 
Literary Recreations, Macmillan and Company, London, 1910. In the second 
volume is an admirable essay on "The Charm of the Greek Anthology," with 
an appendix containing a list of translations in English from the Greek An- 
thology with some notes and examples. An interesting piece of work for some 
scholar would be to investigate the influence of the Greek Anthology on the 
literature of other nations. That this influence is a permanent one is shown by 
the recent French prose translation by Gabriel Soulages of one hundred and 
fifty selected epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Les plus jolies roses de 
Vanthologie grecque, Paris, Cr£s. 
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In on epigram (p. 109) by that universal genius, Saverio Bettinclli (171S- 
1808), is explained why Adam had to be asleep when Eve was created: 



A dargli moglie, scrisse 
Un dotto in teologia, 
E perche Adamo in pria 
Fu duopo che dormisse? 
Come burla si ria 
Fargli, un piu dotto disse, 
Se Adamo non dormia? 



Another epigram (p. 118) referring to the early history of mankind is by 
Carlo Roncalli (1732-1811), who, according to De-Mauri, inspired a number of 
Italian poets to compose epigrams and who may be regarded as the standard- 
bearer of the genre: 

Per l'astuto parlar del rio serpen te 
Eva divien del fatal porno ingorda: 
Ah qual fortuna per l'umana gente 
Se Tun muto nasceva, o l'altra sorda! 

In an epigram (p. 173) by De' Rossi (1 754-1827), the wife loses her speech, 
the husband formerly an object of pity is now to be envied: 



Why Nature did not bestow beards upon women is explained in an epigram 
(p. in) by Bettinelli: 



* An English version is found in Booth's Epigrams, Ancient and Modem, 
London, 1863, p. 22: 



How wisely Nature, ordering all below, 
Forbade a beard on woman's chin to grow, 
For how could she be shaved (whate'er the skill) 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still 



See Notes and Queries, vi series, vol. 2, pp. 196, 337. 

In an epigram (p. 374) by Francesco Capozzi (1812-?), when GememVs 
wife died such silence fell upon the house that the widower went to a physician, 
firmly believing that he had lost his sense of hearing: 



Morta che fu la moglie di Clemente, 
Tale in sua casa subentro silenzio, 
Che ad un medico and6ssene il marito 
Credendo fermamente 
D'aver perduto il senso dell'udito. 



In connection with this theme may be mentioned an earlier epigram (p. 23) 
by Bambagioli, who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century. Nature, he 
says, has given us two ears and only one tongue, to show that we should listen 
more than speak, a thought of frequent occurrence in other lands. The use of 



Che narri, Alcon? Perduta ha la favella 
La tua sposa Nigella? 
Come la sorte tua cambi6 d' aspetto 1 
Pria di pietade, or sei d'invidia oggetto. 



Perche sbarbata sia 
La donna, a te scmbra mistero ignoto: 
Ma chi si destro raderla potria 
Se i labbri ha sempre in moto? 2 
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cosmetics is also a commonplace of the epigrammatists of all times and coun- 
tries. We may begin with one by that universal genius of the second half of 
the sixteenth century, Bernardino Baldi. The epigram (p. 63) is interesting 
as alluding to the custom of bleaching the hair by exposing it to the rays of 
the sun: 



In an epigram (p. 148) by De* Giorgi-Bertola ( 1753^798), Lycoris buys sep- 
arately the various features of her beauty; she could do more economically by 
buying an entire mask: 



A mordant epitaph (p. 183) on the same subject is by Mariani (1779-1828) : 



Among the various classes satirized in the epigrams of all countries are the 
misers, lawyers and physicians. It is difficult to make a selection so great is 
the wealth of material and I shall give only a few of the many and shall begin 
with the misers. 

According to an epigram (p. 101) by Paolo Rolli (1687-1765) wealth that 
is not enjoyed does not exist: 



In an epigram (274) by Domenico Cervelli (1780-1842) a miser is so terrified 
by the words " I give and bequeath " in his will that he dies : 



I] Taccagni nel fare testamento 
Appena un lascio e dono proferl, 
Prov6 tan to spavento 
Sent! si gran dolore, 
Che disciolto in un gelido sudore 
Senz' aggiunger piu sillaba, mori. 



In an epigram (p. 374) by an author already mentioned, Capozzi, it is explained 
why a miser greets his acquaintances with the words "I give you good day." 



Lawyers are the subject of frequent attacks as well as their foolish clients. 
In an epigram (p. 276) by Cervelli a lawyer leaves a bequest to an insane 
asylum as he has made his money from clients who belonged there: 



Per indorarsi il crin Delia non cura 



D'esporre il capo a la cocente arsura. 
Dunque, se per f als' or la vita sprezza, 
Che faria per il ver che si s'apprezza? 



Tutto comprando vai pezzo per pezzo, 
Licori, e chiome e denti e minio e cera: 
Ma dinne, e non potrebbe a miglior prezzo 
Questa maschera tua comprarsi intera? 



'Irene, che belli ssi ma era detta, 

La minor parte e la piu vil qui giace: 

L'altra e rimasta sulfa sua toeletta. 



Ha richezze! E che ne fa? 
Gli altri supera in denarii 
Vapli a dir, che sono pari 
Chi non gode e chi non ha. 



Ti do il buon giorno, o Ippolito, 
Disse l'avaro Ugoni. 
— Perche nol puoi tu vendere, 
Rispose quei, mel doni. 



Trovandosi un richissimo awocato 
Al fata] punto di dover morire, 
Alio spedal de v pazzi f e' un legato 
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D'ottanta mila talleri, con dire: 
"Li ho guadagnati ai pazzi liganti, 
E ne fo un dono ai pazzi deliranti." 



In another epigram (p. 379) by Capozzi the judge and lawyer divide the spoils: 



More frequently than even misers and lawyers the class of physicians is the 
subject of satire in the Italian epigram. I shall give a few taken almost at 
random for the number is so great that classification is difficult. To win the 
fame of a great physician Taddeo, in an epigram (p. 161) by Angelo D'Elci 
(1754-1824), attends those who are well with fatal results: 



In an epigram (p. 209) by Filippo Pananti (1760-1837), one of the most prolific 
writers in this field and often called the Italian Martial, the unequal lot of two 
physicians is explained : 



A grateful grave-digger in an epigram (p. 241) by Tomaso Gargallo (1760- 
1843) leaves his fortune to a physician : 



Ambrogio il beccamorto, 
Che cadde giu in un fosso, 
E stamattina e morto, 
Da gratitudin mosso 
Fe* erede universale 
II medico Vitale. 



Another grave-digger, in an epigram (p. 355) by Gaetano Giucci (1803-?), begs 
the aid of a physician : 



In this connection may be mentioned an epigram (p. 259) by Giovanni Giraud 
(1776-1834) in which a countryman becomes a physician in order to fill the 
ditches which he has dug: 



The same epigrammatist (p. 257) declares that: 



I will conclude this division with an epigram (p. 415) by Luciano Montaspro, 
the pseudonym of Ludovico Antonio Merlini, who is the last, i.e. latest, of the 
epigrammatists referred to by Stetti in the article quoted at the beginning of 
this review: 



Sul dividere un predio ebber litigio 
Ippolito e Remigio: 
Ma il giudice alia fin di questo piato 
Si divise il poder coll' avvocato. 



Taddeo, per fama aver di gran dottore, 
Medica i sani, e spesso alcun ne muore. 



Va un medico in carrozza, un altro a piedi: 
Pagan questo i malati, e quel gli eredi. 



Disse un becchino al medico: 
Signor dottore, ho la miseria addosso; 
Mi raccomando a voi. — Fo quanto posso. 



Di fare il contadin Pietro ha lasciato, 
E alio studio si die di medicina; 
11 perche facilmente s' indovina 
Riempire ei vuol le fosse ch' ha scavato. 



II medico Donati 
Dal numero dei morti 
Conta quel dei malati. 
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Se leggo nella Genesi 
U vivcrc longevo 
D'Abramo, di Noe, 
E d'altri di quell'evo, 
Codeste sono favole! 
Vo dicendo fra me; 
Ma se rileg^o e vedo 
Che la storia divina 
Non fa menzion di medici 
Mai, ne di medicina, 
Resto chiarito, e credo. 



Some of the epigrams are, as has already been said, merely brief stories or 
anecdotes, some of which reach back to classic times and are widely diffused 
throughout Europe. Here is one (p. 45) by the famous scholar and poet of the 
Renaissance, Luigi Alamanni (1495-1556), which may be found in Macrobius, 
II, 4, 20, and in Pliny, Valerius Maximus, and the German jest-books of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 



Un peregrin che molto il somigliava 
Vedendo Augusto, lieto il domandava: 
Venne in Roma giammai chi t'era madre? 
Rispose: No. ma . . . spesso si mio padre. 



Another story found in the same Latin collection is the source of an epigram 
(p. 193) by Pananti already cited above. The story is also told of Dante and 
Giotto.* 



Belli un pittor facea, pingendo, i putti, 
E avea i figli stranamente brutti. 
Chiesto onde tal diversita prodotte, 
Quei, disse, li fo il di, questi la notte. 



Several epigrams go back to Oriental sources, and around one of them con- 
siderable literature has gathered. It is (p. 433) by a recent writer, Francesco 
Pasqualigo : 



Ridea tutta la gente a te d' intorno, 
E tu piangevi, ne] natal tuo giorno. 
Tal vivi, che al morir tu sia ridente, 
E pianga intorno a te tutta la gente. 



There are two English poetical versions from the Persian and Arabic, by Sir 
William Jones (1772) and J. W. Carlyle (1810). The former is as follows: 



On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou safst while all around thee smiled: 

So live, that sinking to thy life's last sleep, 

Calm thou may*st smile, 

Whilst all around thee weep. 



When born, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
While thine assembled friends around 

With smiles their joy confest; 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 

And thou in smiles be drestl 



8 See G. Papini, La Leggenda di Dante, Lanciano, 1911, p. 92, and Pauli, 
Sckimpf und Ernst, No. 412. 



Carlyle's version is as follows: 
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There is a French version attributed to the Marquise de Crequy, in Souvenirs* 
Paris, 1834, p. 135: 



Another epigram (p. 387) of Oriental origin is by Giovanni Veludo and is 
a marvel of condensation: 



The student of English epigrams will recall the famous ones of Coleridge* 
"Job's Luck" and its continuation: 



Sly Beelzebub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancy and patience; 
He took his honours, took his health, 
He took his children, took his wealth, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows, — 
Still the sly devil did not take his spouse. 

But heav'n, that brings out good from evil, 
And likes to disappoint the devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Two-fold of all Job had before, 
His children, camels, asses, cows, — 
Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse. 



The Italian epigram (p. 117) on the same subject is by Roncalli, already cited: 



Another epigram (p. 131) on the same subject is by Pier Luigi Grossi (1741- 
1812): 

Con piaghe aspre nel corpo il demon coglie 
Giobbe, e gh lascia invulnerata l'alma, 
Ch£ la piaga di quella era la moglie. 

One or two anecdotes sound familiar but I cannot give any parallels for 
them. One (p. 355) by Gaetano Giucci, cited above, tells of the sailor who was 
shipwrecked on an unknown shore, but was sure he had reached a civilized 
country because he saw before him a gallows: 



4 See an interesting correspondence on this subject in the Literary Supple- 
ment of The (London) Times, April 10, May 23, 30, 1919. 

5 The Oriental story, in Gladwin's The Persian Moonshee, 3d ed., London, 
1801, Story XXXII, is not so brief : A jester married a woman who after four 
months was brought to bed of a boy. She asked her husband, What name he 
would give his son? He answered "Call him Courier, for he has performed 
a journey of nine months in the space of four." 



Quand vos yeux, en naissant s'ouvraient a la luraiere, 
Chacun vous souriait, mon fits, et vous pleuries, 
Vivez si bien qu'un jour, a votre derniere heure, 
Chacun verse des pleurs et qu'on vous voie sourire.* 



Sposa da giorni, Elisa un bimbo or da : 
Eccellente corner costui sara. 5 



Contro Giobbe il demonio imperversato, 
Figli, sostanza, e sanita gli toglie: 
E per ridurlo al piu dolente stato, 
Lo scaltro al pover' uom lascia la moglie. 



Una tempesta 



Nera e funesta 
Su terra ignota 
Spinse un pilota; 
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D'esser fra i barbari 
Pria sospetto, 

?uindi un patibulo 
ide, c grido: 
Sorte cortesel 
Son fortunato: 
Questo h paese 
Civilizzato. 

The same writer gives (p. 358) another amusing story: 

Ali'eterno riposo 
Per le poste correa 
Un marito geloso, 
E alia mogfie dicea: 
Prometti a me presente 
Che non sposi il Tenente? 
Con doloroso accento: 
— M6ri pur contento, 
Rispose, ch'io la mano 
Promisi al capitano. 

Another amusing story (p. 107) is by Bettinelli, already cited: 

Dopo gran letargia 
Al fin creduta morta 
La povera Maria 
Al cimiter si porta. 
Passando per ventura 
Tra soine e siepi vive, 
Da piu d'una puntura 

Sratitta, ecco rivive. 
r dopo un lustro intero 
Muor la seconda volta, 
E va per quel sentiero 
Ad essere sepolta: 

ando il convoglio unito 
siepi ha gia vicine, 
Ola, grida il marito, 
Lontan da quelle spine! 

An epigram (p. 44) by Alamanni echoes the Shakespearian " All the world's 
a stage " and goes back to the Greek Anthology : 

Son li Dei spettator', la terra e scena, 
E noi siam gl' istrioni ond' ella e piena. 6 

Here is an epigram (p. 182) by Mariani, who has already been quoted, on an 
architect whose work collapsed: 

Gianni architetto e qui. Percio sia lieve 
La terra a lui, che neppur ei l'oppresse, 
Chh quanto le imponea crollato £ in breve. 1 

•See Cook's More Literary Recreations, p. 301, and H. P. Dodd's The 
Epigrammatists, p. 57. 

T With this may be compared the epitaph on the famous English architect, 
Sir John Vanbrugh in Oxford Garlands: Epigrams, p. 83 : 

Under this stone, reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh' s house of clay. 
Lie heavy on him, earth 1 for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 
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I will conclude with a few interesting epigrams on scholars, or rather ped- 
ants, which I do not remember seeing in other collections. One (p. 83) by Sale 
(1605-1665) tells of a would-be scholar who lived for many years among in- 
numerable books but knew only the names on the backs of the volumes : 

Son gia trent' anni, che in un' ampia loggia 
Di libri innumerabile famiglia 
Fabio, per far del letterato, alloggia: 
Ma non sa, poscia, di cotanti autori 
Altro che il nome che descritto han fuori. 
Oh strana meraviglia! 
Con lor si lungamente aver vissuto, 
E solo esser amico di saluto. 

A briefer epitaph on the same theme is by Mariani (p. 181) : 

Qui giace Don Alfonsi. 

Questi libri in custodia ebbe trent' anni, 
E per trent' anni li credette intonsi. 

Another especially witty epitaph by the same author (p. 182) is on a good 
teacher but indifferent scholar: 

II pro fes sore Ardei qui £ sotterrato. 
La natura lo f ece all' insegnare, 
Ond' egli all' imparar mai non si e dato. 

The same idea is repeated (p. 391) by Parenti (died i860) : 

Tanto occupossi ad insegnar Nerazio 
Che gli manco per imparar lo spazio. 

Still wittier is an epigram (p. 442) by Giuseppe Puccianti who flourished at 
Pisa in the second half of the last century: 

Vantasi molto il professore Clemente 

Del leggere che fa continuamente : 

E a lui Corrado : — £ ver, tanto leggete 

Che tempo di pensar mai non avete. 

I have said that the reader will seek in vain for the traits which charm him in the 
Greek Anthology, but here and there are a few which leave a pleasant memory. 
I shall conclude with two of these, one (p. no) is by an author already quoted, 
Bettinelli: 

No non piango, alma gentile, 
Tuoi di tronchi in su l'aprile: 
Dell' Eterno nel cospetto 
Visse assai chi muor perfetto. 

The second (p. 366) by Norberto Rosa (1803-1862) is an epitaph on a charitable 
man: 

Troppo quest* urna sembrati, 
O passeggier, modesta? 
A chi molto dono, vivendo, ai miseri 
Poco, morendo, resta. 

T. F. Crank 

Cornell University 
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Vol. XL— OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1920 — No. 4 



LES ESCHEZ AMOUREUX: A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS, 
WITH UNPUBLISHED EXTRACTS 



HE following is a synopsis of the Dresden manuscript (Hs. 



* 0:66 of the Royal Library) of Les Eschez Amoureux, an 
anonymous allegorical poem written in imitation of the Roman de 
la Rose, and dating from the last third of the fourteenth century. 
Previous studies of this poem have included synopses by Sieper 1 of 
folios 1 to 53, and by Junker 2 of folios 65-144. Folios 54 to 65 
have been published by Korting, 8 and folios 127 to 138 by Mettlich. 4 
The argument is briefly' as follows : Folios 1 to 44 recto re- 
semble the first part of the Roman de la Rose, except that instead 
of going into the garden to pluck a rosebud the poet in his dream 
enters the garden and plays a game of chess with the object of his 
affections. She wins the game from him. Then Pallas (folios 45 
verso to 144 verso) gives the poet advice and information on mis- 
cellaneous subjects — love, manner of living, Paris and its univer- 
sity, the various professions in life and how they should be pur- 
sued, the duties of husband and wife, the rearing of children, music, 
the music of the spheres, the value of physical exercise, the man- 
agement of servants, the kind of house it is best to live in, its situa- 

1 Schick and Waldberg, Litterarhistorische Forschungen, IX, Weimar, 1898, 
pages 5-89. 

*H. P. Junker, Ueber das altfrans. Epos "Les fichecs amoureux," Frank- 
fort a. Main, 1886, p. 32, f. 

8 Altfranzdsische Uebersetzung der Remedia Amoris des Ovid, Leipzig, 1871, 
P 3-74. 

4 Ein Kapitel ubcr Erziehung aus einer altfranzdsischcn Dichtung des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, Munster i. W., 1902. 
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tion, the kind of water it is best to drink, five ways to get rich . . . 
end of MS. 

(Fol. i recto.) If the reader will not criticize unjustly the poet 
will relate the whole adventure of his checkmate. Fortune in her 
tavern pours from two casks, one bitter, one sweet. 

The poet is in bed one morning, enjoying the spring, (fol. I 
verso) 

Non pas en dormant ne en songe 
Mais tout en veillant sans menchonge, 

for the loud singing of the birds would not have allowed him to 
sleep. A beautiful lady appeared before him, (2 r.) bringing a 
sweet odor; this is Nature, who governs the world, makes the 
planets and stars move and give out a sweet harmony. It is she 
who combines and separates the four elements. She labors con- 
tinually at her forge. (2 v.) No mortal can describe her beauty. 
She appears to be very young, but not even Aristotle could dis- 
cover how very old she was. She wore a cotte made of four ma- 
terials, representing everything on earth, and on which she is con- 
stantly at work. (3 r.) She has long golden hair, and her face and 
hair are surrounded by countless stars, of which seven are especially 
remarkable. (3 v.) She wears a crown. 

Nature scolds the poet for lying so long in bed. He promises 
to serve her henceforth. She bids him behold the beauties of the 
world which the creator has created (4 r.) chiefly for the benefit of 
man — who has been often called a little world. The poet can attain 
perfection, but he must exercise care in making a choice from the 
many paths to be found in the world. There are two chief roads, 
one of which starts in the east and goes west, then back to the east 
again; the other starts in the west and runs east, (4 v.) then turns 
and goes west again. Man has his five senses in common with the 
beasts ; he also has understanding, or reason, which they have not. 
These two sides of man's nature are constantly at variance. Reason 
prefers the road that runs from east to west and back again; the 
senses like best the road starting in the west. (5 r.) The poet 
should choose the former. Nature departs. 

The poet dresses for his journey and sets out. He chooses a 
pleasant green path and soon loses from sight and thought his 
starting-place. (5 v.) Presently he sees three ladies and a youth 
approaching him. The first of the ladies is Pallas, (6 r.) of great 
beauty, who seemed to the poet at times to be of ordinary stature 
and at times larger. Her cotte is of three colors. She wears a 
helmet (6 v.), and bears in her right hand a lance and in her left a 
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shield. The second lady is beautiful Juno. (7 r.) The third is 
Venus, who was born of the sea after Jupiter had mishandled 
Saturn his father and thrown his tnembre into the sea. (7 v.) She 
wears a bright red cotte and has a wreath of bright red roses on her 
head. In her right hand she holds a firebrand and in her left a 
golden apple. She is surrounded by doves. The young man 
who brings these ladies is Mercury. (8 r.) He is god of the mer- 
chants. His robbe is of changing color. In his right hand he bears 
(8 v.) a rod of such power that with it he draws souls from hell in 
spite of Cerberus. In his left hand he has an instrument resem- 
bling a flute. 

Mercury states that they have been sent to find out what the 
poet thinks of the judgment of Paris. (9 r., 9 v.) The poet replies 
that he approves of it. (10 r.) Venus thanks him and promises to 
be of service to him and make him acquainted with a lady a hun- 
dred times lovelier than Helen of Troy if he does her bidding. 
The poet promises to do so, but recalls that Nature has also bidden 
him follow her. Venus replies that she and Nature are in thorough 
harmony, (10 v.) for Nature rules her. Nature could not work 
at her forge without her. She prepares hammer and anvil, and 
blows the fire. The poet begs fdr her instructions. Venus says 
she has two sons, Deduis (11 r.) and Cupido, who dwell together in 
the orchard of Deduis. (11 v.) Here the poet will find the prom- 
ised maiden. It lies a mile further along the road on which he is 
traveling. The door-keeper's name is Oyseuse. (12 r.) 

Venus leaves the poet, and he proceeds until he reaches a great 
forest of evergreen trees extending to the right of his road, and 
very beautiful, whose fruit never rots. He beholds a lady dressed 
in white garments. (12 v.) Her cloak is lined with white fur, and 
she wears a crown of daisies and carries an ivory bow with ivory 
arrows. They exchange greetings. (13 r.) She is Diana, who 
rules the hunt. She used to be served by a great throng who some- 
times filled the forest, but now she is abandoned. (13 v.) Venus 
has attracted them all. (14 r.) She reproaches the poet for having 
confirmed the judgment of Paris. Venus, she says, is named from 
venin and the pytnent she dispenses is poison. (14 v.) The poet 
should repent at once. She recalls the dangers Jason encountered 
in his search for the Golden Fleece. (15 r.) There are sirens in 
the orchard of Deduis. She recites the case of Adonis killed by 
the wild boar. (15 v.) There is also the perilous bed in which 
Vulcan spread his snare to catch the lovers of his wife, Venus. 
There are fountains full of poison, pleasant to see and taste. One 
fountain makes you die from love of your reflected face. Another 
makes a man become half female: 

Cest la fontaine salmatis. 
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The trees rarely bear fruit. Some are full of snakes. Some bear 
pretty apples full of powder and ashes and useless, stinking things, 
abominable to see. Others have fruits that change; (16 r.) little 
apples, now sweet and white, now bitter and black, like the mul- 
berry tree after the death of Pyramus and Thisbe. The grass and 
flowers are sown full of poisonous herbs. Diana begs the poet to 
shun the orchard, as Ulysses shunned his dangers, and avoid Em- 
pedocles' fate. (16 v.) She cites cases of unnatural love. (17 r.) 
He should remain in the forest with her, where there are apples 

Qui la vie humaine confortent. 

He refuses, because he has agreed with Nature to visit the world. 
(17 v.) The poet defends Venus. (18 r., 18 v.) Diana, seeing her 
arguments wasted, departs, and the poet joyfully makes his way 
across the field to the orchard. 

Many have written of the orchard, most gracefully 

Chilz qui fist le commencement 
Du joly rommant de la Rose ; 

Mais sur tous nottable oeuvre fist 
Chilz qui cest bel rommant parfist. 

(19 r.) The first thing to mention is the beautiful river, flowing 
through the plain over the clean gravel. The poet walks around 
the walls of the orchard and sees the images portrayed on the out- 
side of it : 

Dix en y ot, premierement 
Sy vy hayne et felonnie, 
Sy vy tiercement villonnie, 
Et couvoitise aussi appres, 
Et puis auarice asses pres, 
Et puis enuie, et puis tristresce, 
Et pappelardie et viellesce, 
Et pourete tout au derriere. 

The poet does not like the subjects portrayed, but admires the way 
they are executed. He goes straight to the door whose keys Dame 
Oyseuse carries, and she lets him in forthwith. Courtoisie invites 
him to enjoy himself with the rest freely, except (19 v.) that he 
must do no villonnie. In short, it seems rather a heavenly than an 
earthly place. He will not attempt a description, as that has been 
done before. There are trees of every kind, green grass, flowers 
in the grass, and a sweet odor. (20 r.) There are wild animals 
feeding, and birds singing sweetly. The poet is glad he did not 
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take Diana's advice and stay away. He sees Deduis and the Dieu 
d' Amours and their following, not dancing the carol, but walking 
two by two through the fine garden. They are so handsome they 
seem like winged angels that God had brought there, as is related 
by the lover (i.e., in the Roman de la Rose). Deduis leads, with 
Leesse, then comes the Dieu d' Amours (20 v.) wearing a crown of 
precious stones and a robe of changing colors, and with wings. 
The God of Love has beside him Beaulte, and with them is Doulz 
Regars who bears the two bows and the arrows. One bow is pretty 
(21 r.) and the other hideous. The arrows are the ten named in 
the Roman de la Rose: Beaulte, Simplesse, Franchise (whose point 
and pennons are of doulceur and courtoisie), Compaignie, Doulz 
Samblans, all five with gold tips; the other five are hideous: Or- 
gueil, Felonnye (with pennons of villonye), Honte, Desesperance 
and Nouviaux Pensers, these five with leaden tips. The God of 
Love, Doulz Regars and Biaultez are followed by Veritez, Richesse, 
Franchise and Largesse, Courtoisie, Oyseuse and Jonesse. (21 
v.) With them comes a large crowd of people and even of heavenly 
gods to do honor to the God of Love, all provided with good in- 
struments of music. Neither David nor Orpheus harped so melo- 
diously! Finally the poet sees the rose-bush and the roses. You 
can still see the place where Jalousie built the chastel to imprison 
Bel Acueil. He sees the fountain of love where Narcissus saw his 
reflection, (22 r.) and the little letters around the edge telling how 
Narcissus died. The poet, however, is not frightened. He washes 
his face, mouth and hands, and finds the water finer than rosewater. 
The gravel is all precious stones. At the bottom are the pierres de 
cristal that reveal everything that is enclosed therein, as the lover 
declares in the Roman de la Rose. The poet looks long at the re- 
flection (22 v.) and in it sees that the God of Love and his com- 
pany have gone to one of the corners of the garden, so he goes and 
joins them there. 

There he finds a maiden and Deduis engaged in a game of chess. 
(23 r.) Neither wins. The poet is pitted against her. The chess- 
men with which Lancelot once played against Guinevere were not 
of ivory so fine. (23 v.) The square chessboard was made of a 
lodestone, and the squares were made alternately of the stone itself 
and of amber inlaid. The chessmen with which the lady played 
were made of precious stones, and were all in the fashion of armed 
men, except the queen. They have little images on their shields, 
made of pierre . . . (Ksrahel, to distinguish them. The pawns were 
of emeralds, and on their shields were respectively a crescent moon, 
rose, lamb, rainbow, ring, serpent, panther (24 r.) and eaglet. The 
queen (fierge) was made of a ruby, with a pair of balances as her 
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insignia. The two knights were made of sapphires, one with a uni- 
corn and the other with a hare. The rooks were of topaze, one 
with a lark and the other with a siren. The two bishops were of 
bloodstones, and on their shields they had respectively a pigeon 
and a pelican. The king is made of a diamond ; he rides a horse of 
amianthus and has a turtle-dove as his device. 

The poet's chessmen were of fine gold. His first pawn at his 
left hand was in the shape of a leafless, dry tree; the second bore a 
key, the third a tiger, the fourth a blackbird, the fifth had a leopard 
on his shield, the sixth a concave mirror, the seventh a swan, the 
eighth a little female dog. The queen had on her breast a butter- 
fly. The knights wore respectively a lion (24 v.) and Orpheus. 
His rooks had a dove and a rooster. His bishops had respectively 
a ray de feu (thunderbolt?) and a ship. His king rode) a gold 
horse. 

The lady makes the first move. (25 r.) The progress of the 
game is described. (25 v., 26 r., 26 v.) The poet gazes into the 
mirror on his last remaining pawn so enraptured that he soon finds 
himself with only this pawn, the king and a bishop. (27 r.) He 
sees he is beaten and trembles like a leaf, growing pale. But only 
the God of Love and Nature perceive his condition. (27 v.) The 
poet is finally checkmated : 

Et puis de la fierge excellente 
A la fin que tout consommat 
Elle me dist eschecq et mat. 

The God of Love is delighted, and presents a chaplet of roses to the 
victorious maid, as Hercules was wont to crown with laurel the 
victors of Mount Olympus. Deduis comforts the poet with the 
words : 

Ainsy va des jeux de fortune. 
Les uns sont au dessoubs une heure 
De sa roe, et Taultre au desseure. 

The God of Love approves of his courage and wants to make him 
his liege man. (28 r., 28 v.) He gives the poet instructions as to 
his conduct. The God of Gods made Nature to govern the world. 
(29 r.) Nature has put into man's heart delit and amour so that the 
process of creation may go on without her personal aid. (29 v.) 
Sometimes young people are so moved by Deduit that they pene- 
trate into the forest as far as the perilous fountain above men- 
tioned. (30 r.) Narcissus died only because he was immoderate. 
(30 v.) The poet tells the God of Love of the hatred Diana has ex- 
pressed for himself and for Venus. (31 r.) The poet does homage 
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to the God of Love. He does not join the dance, but thinks of the 
lady who checkmated him. (31 v.) The poet first thinks of the 
graceful moves she made at chess. (32 r., 32 v.) He meditates 
that the lady is of such high estate that he can never beat her at the 
game. Yet Venus has promised him the most beautiful woman in 
the world; and this must be she. (33 r.) The poet hesitates, and 
retires to a solitary place. (33 v.) The God of Love comes to him, 
comforts him, and chides him for his changeableness. (34 r., 34 
v.) The God of Love speaks of the power of Venus, (35 r., 35 v.) 
and gives the poet some doctrine necessary for a young chevaliers 
like him, and in brief form, 

Car la briefue lechon mains greiefue. 

(36 r.) In the first place, he must serve the God of Love diligently. 
He must have faith in Venus and the God of Love, for no sick 
person can get well who does not believe in his doctor. (36 v.) 
The human mind has great power, even over the elements, to the 
extent of making it rain or thunder. So he must keep his mind 
steadily upon the lady whom he wishes to checkmate, and the 
knowledge of this fact will predispose her in his favor. (37 r.) 
Classical examples are cited showing success as a result of faith. 
Also the poet must be perfectly obedient, must be loyal, secretive 
and diligent. (37 v.) He must not use force, for that is contrary 
to the rules of chess; for if the game is not played with the entire 
consent of both players there will be no perfect delight. Again 
classical examples are adduced to prove the point (Thereus and 
Philomena) (38 r.) (Lucretia and the son of Tarquinius). (38 
v.) Also it is dishonorable to buy love and not win it at the game. 
The poet deplores the veniality of contemporary society. (39 r.) 
Some seek to checkmate by enchantment, but this is only a waste of 
time; e. g., Medea and Circe who loved Jason and Ulysses respec- 
tively, but used enchantments in vain, (39 v.) and Dejanira who 
tried to make Hercules love her with the poisoned shirt given her 
by Nessus. (40 r.) Some win the game by false promises. But 
all these ways are evil and unnecessary, as love may be won in an 
honorable way. 

The poet replies that he sees the wickedness of these under- 
handed ways of winning the game (40 v.) and he will avoid them. 

Next, as to secrecy, the God of Love says he must not let any 
third person know who is the object of his affections. He must 
look out for Jalousie and Male Bouche, who will reveal his secrets, 
exaggerating them. Thus Jupiter hid in a cloud when he loved Io, 
so that whitehaired old Juno his wife might not know of it. (41 r.) 
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She had the cloud torn to pieces, and Jupiter turned Io into a cow 
and gave it to Juno, who set Argus to watch it. Mercury cut off 
Argus* head and brought Io back to Jupiter, who restored her to 
human form. The crow was punished when he accused Coronis, 
telling of his new love to Phoebus (41 v.), by being changed from 
white to black. Aesculapius was changed into a screech-owl for 
telling that Proserpine had transgressed Pluto's law by eating three 
apple seeds. The poet must discreetly keep out of the way of Male 
Bouche and Jalousie. (42 r.) He must be so diligent that the lady 
will allow him to make his moves. He must make a bold assault. 
His moves must be regulated by hers, for women differ; he must 
cry or laugh with her, and be as changeable as Proteus. Other 
classical examples are cited. (42 v., 43 r., 43 v.) In short, the poet 
must work and watch if he wishes to win the game. His speech 
must be moderate. (44 r., 44 v.) The God of Love will bring his 
advice to a close, as it would be wearisome to go into all the moves 
of the game of chess. Deduis will be his instructor, for he knows 
the whole game as set forth in the Roman de la Rose. 

The God of Love leaves the poet very confident. (45 r.) The 
latter indulges in a fancied address to the lady, for practise makes 
perfect. (45 v.) After a time Pallas comes to condole with him. 
(46 r.) The poet says he doesn't understand why Diana should 
have so criticized Venus and the God of Love. Pallas warns him 
he is in danger. (46 v.) God has made man higher than the beasts 
of the field, (47 r.) and reason should rule him. The poet replies 
that he cannot believe that the life Venus lives can be against human 
nature or reason, but it is rather a life of great merit. (47 v.) At 
any rate, Pallas must prove her point. She replies that the purpose 
of the life Venus lives is carnal delight. (48 r.) One who follows 
Deliz can have neither art nor science, both of which require labor. 
(48 v.) Paine and Paour are always with the fol amour eux. The 
lover is always thinking about his lady's bodily perfections; he 
alternately hopes and fears. (49 r., 49 v.) Jalousie is the greatest 
enemy of lovers. E.g., Vulcan, who caught Venus and Mars in 
flagrante delicto with his fine snares. (50 r.) Love harms the 
body, consumes riches, (50 v.) causes kingdoms to be lost. Pallas 
cites examples : Sardanapalus lost his kingdom, as did Tarquinius, 
because of his son's wrong-doing. Troy was burned. (51 r.) 
Those who are most loyal lovers are not always the best men. Loyal 
lovers are not loyal long. E.g., Aeneas and Dido, Paris and 
Oenone, Demophoon and Phyllis. (51 v.) The poet objects that 
these crimes are not the fault of Venus and the God of Love, but of 
human wickedness. Pallas adds that love is always full of tor- 
ment, and stings like a snake. (52 r.) Venus' manner of life is 
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that of beasts, not of men. The life of delight is vain and idle, 
(52 v.) and makes a man rust like an unused plowshare. (53 r.) 
The poet replies that he does not believe true lovers do wrong, 
though false ones may. Love is according to nature, says the poet, 
and nature and reason are always in accord, therefore love is in 
accord with reason. Pallas replies that when love is applied to the 
act of generation it is in accord with reason. (53 v., 54 r.) Pallas 
will show him how he can withdraw. The poet begs her to speak, 
as he likes to hear her talk, whatever may come of it afterward. 
She first tells him that Ovid describes a cure for the pains of love, 
and that he may be perfectly cured of his painful wound if he 
wishes. There are thirty-five rules in Ovid, of which Pallas will 
give the content (54 r. to 65 r.). 5 If the poet follows the rules thus 
set forth he can withdraw from his position. (65 v.) He must be 
patient with his amie, avoid even seeing a picture of her and shun 
everything that would arouse in him a desire for carnal delight. 
He must avoid wine and delicious food. The poet replies that he 
has no liking for the doctrine expounded by "that Ovid," for it 
would involve being untrue to his amie. (66 r.) Pallas tells him 
there are three ways of living : first, the vie voluptueuse, second the 
vie active and third the contemplative vie. The first is that of 
Venus (66 v.), the second that of Juno (and it is a reasonable one). 
The third is la plus suppellative and is that of Pallas herself. It 
causes one to abandon the pleasures of the flesh, and to study in 
order to understand the divine mysteries. This is the most glorious 
life of all. Every man may choose among the three. The first is 
the worst. Happiness is the end of human life. (67 r.) Happiness 
does not lie in the gifts of Fortune, (67 v.) nor in worldly riches. 
E.g., King Midas, who died (68 r.) of hunger because everything 
he touched turned to gold. True happiness lies in good works and 
virtue. It does not lie in worldly honors (68 v.) nor in earthly 
lordship or civil authority, for they are only for a time. (69 r.) 
Nor does felicity lie in the pleasures of the flesh (69 v.), for the 
appetites are insatiable, are not reasonable, and are of the body 
rather than of the mind. Perfect happiness lies in the good of the 
soul. There are three benefits profitable to the human body: (70 
r.) first, health; second, beauty; third, bodily strength. (70 v.) 
These seem most desirable when one lacks them. But they are 
negligible as compared with the good of the soul. (71 r.) Health, 
beauty and strength vary with the condition of the body. Happi- 
ness cannot be common to beasts and men, nor indeed to good 
and bad men. (71 v.) The soul's welfare is above that of the 

8 There is a mistake in numbering the folios beginning with folio 57, which 
bears the number 56. I follow the corrected numbering. 
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body, therefore real happiness does not lie in health, beauty and 
strength, but in the practice of virtue. (72 r.) Yet one must at 
the same time have sufficient power and wealth. (72 v.) One 
must have prudence, which is the highest moral virtue. Besides 
the happiness that comes from an active life there is also the happi- 
ness that comes from the contemplative life, which lies in wisdom 
as the other does in prudence. (73 r.) Pallas concludes with a 
resume of her statements (73 v.) and urges the poet to embrace the 
contemplative life and to abandon Venus. She advises him to go 
to the schools of Paris, which city she praises as the finest in 
Europe : 

(Rubric) Comment Pallas lenduist que il sen voist 
a Paris et comment elle recommende la ville. 

Estudie dont et apren 

Et fort a contempler te pren. 

Vaten aux escoles en leure 

Sanz faire plus longue demeure. 

Et ten va par especial 

En la cite mercurial. 

Cest une cite honnourable 

Si excellente et si nottable 

Et de si grant auctorite 

Quen toute europe na cite 

Si souffisant ne si parf aitte, 

Tant est bien garnie et bien faitte 

Celle citez que jou expose. 

Car on ne puet parler de chose 

Qui puist au cuer humain valoir 

Con ny trouvast a son vouloir (74 r.) 

Fait par excellente maniere. 

Te cuit que celle jamais niere, 

Tant est parf aitte entierement. 

Se tu paries premierement 

Du peuple qui layens habite 

La somme nen puet estre ditte. 

Cest une droite fromyere 

Car les gens devant et derriere 

Y sont dru comme poil de chief. 

Se tu veulx parler de rechief 

De richesces et de tresor 

Cest crisa tant est plaine dor 

Et daultrez richessez quelconquez ; 

Je croy que nulz nen vit tant oncquez 

En aultre lieu com puist savoir. 

Li change plain dor et davoir, 

Et li jouel dorfaverie, 
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Les espices, la mercherie, 

Les draps dor, de soye, et de laine, 

Dont la cite est toute plaine, 

Les beaulx chevaux de toutez guisez, 

Et lez aultrez marcheandisez 

Com puet veoir en la cite, 

Moustrent bien sa grant richete 

Et sa noblesce plainement. 

Se tu veulz parler ensement 

De livrez et destudians, 

Chilz lieux nen est pas mendians, 

Nil nest pas droiz quil en mendie. 

Que veulz tu brief ment que jen die? 

Cest grece et Inde en ces deux choses. 

Tant y treuve on textez et gloses 

Et descoles et descoliers, 

On les y verroit a milliers 

Qui ne font el quoir et lire, 

Tel vie vuellent il eslire. 

Briefment layenz sont excerceez 

Et levez et reverseez 

Par inquisicion parf onde 

Toutez lez sciencez du monde, 

Soient communez ou secretes. 

(Rubric) Encore de ce. 

Se tu veulz parler des poetes 

Qui faignent soubtilment cest romme, 

Tant y en trouveras grant somme, 

Scez des philosophes aussy, 

Qui ne veulent pas f aindre ainsy, 

Ainz vont par maniere plus plaine, 

Cest Athenez tant en est plaine. 

Sanz faille aussy, beaulx amis gens, 

II a layens moult dautrez gens 

Qui vivent de diverse vie 

Selon leur naturel envie 

Et la fin ou il veulent tendre. 

Li uns veult aux armes entendre 

Et sarme son en a mestier. 

Li aultre font aultre mestier 

Ou aucun aultre art mecanique. 

Li aultrez remest et applicque 

Son entente a marchander, 

Et vent quanquon veult demander. 

Li aultres a religion 

Sil y a sa devocion. 

Li aultrez veult raison ensuivre 
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Et du sien honnestement vivre. 
Et li aultrez sans labourer 
Veult en oyseuse demourer 
Et mettre en deliz sa plaisance. 
Briefment la cite est si f ranee 
Et si courtoise et si commune 
Que tuit sanz difference aucune 
De quelconquez condicion 
Et de quelconquez nacion, 
Quil soient prive ou sauvaige, 
Et riche et povre, et f ol et saige, 
Y sont recueilly doulcement 
Et y peuent paisiblement 
Vivre, se cest leur voulentes, 
Et toutez leurs neccessites 
Trouver aussy souffissamment, 
Sil sont de bon gouvernement. 
Finablement chascuns y peut 
Vivre de tel vie quil veult 
Mais quil ne face villonnie, 
Car elle serroit trop pugnie. 

(Rubric) Encore de ce. 

Ceste cite trez solennelle 
Est a merveille grande et belle, 
Bien ediffye et bien close. 
Quant tu verras de prez la chose 
Tu diras bien concquez mais horns 
Ne vit ailleurs tant de maisons, 
Ne dostelz de bonnes devises, 
Ne tant de nottablez eglisez, 
Ne de biaulx lieux quil a layens. 
Cest tout dez aultrez biens noyens 
Au regart de cestuy briefment, 
Dont tu tesbahiras f orment. 
Tu mesmez ten esmerveilras 
De si loingz que tu le verras, 
Car tu verras, beaulx amis chiers, 
Tant de pignons et de clochiers, 
Tant de coches, tant de banieres 
Qui moustrent des vens les manieres, 
Et de tournellez et de tours 
Faittez de pluiseurs divers tours, 
De quarreez y de reondes, 
Que ce samble estre un petis mondes. 
Maiz trop lembellist et amende, 
Dont forment je la recommende, 
Ce quelle est en tel place assise 
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Ou il a bon air a devise, 

Doulz attempre et a aisant, 

Et bon f onz souef et plaisant, 

Sanz nulle male circonstance. 

Chilz fu de moult grant prouveance 

Qui la fist en tel lieu fonder 

Qui tant fait a recommender, 

Et sest tout entour ensement 

Qui lamende moult grandement 

Avironnee et dassez pres 

De bois, de vignes, et de pres, 

De ruisselez et de fontaines, 

Qui viennent de soursez haultaines 

Et de granz rivieres nottables 

Atout le pai9 prouffitables 

Pour leur utilite commune. 

Toutesf oiz il en y a une 

Sur toutez belle et gracieuse, 

Saine doulce et delicieuse, 

Qui pour maniere especial 

Trescoppe le biau royal 

En deux lieux et tant y prouffitte 

Que la somme estre nen puet ditte. 

Par ce puez tu assez savoir 

Quil ne doit pas deffaulte avoir 

De vivrez en ceste cite, 

Qui est, sicom jay recite 

Dessy excellente devise 

Et si bien a souhait assise ; 

Ainz samble ad ce que nous deismes 

Quelle souffisse a soy meismes 

Pour avoir a petit dangier 

Assez a boire et a mengier. 

Et si a il couvient quil voit, 

Nulz le contraire oncquez ny voit. 

Briefment chilz nobles lieus divins 

Est tous plains de bledz et de vins, 

Et sy a aussy grant f oison 

De chars neys de venoison 

Et doiseaux de toute maniere, 

Tant de champz comme de riviere, 

Et poissons de mer et de fleuve, 

Et generalment on y treuve 

Tout ce, pour conclurre en brief somme, 

Qui vault pour bien vivre a corps dome. 

Pallas praises also the king of France, and the loyalty of his sub- 
jects. (75 r.) Even the little children speak correctly. There is a 
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host of goldsmiths and moneychangers, painters and sculptors, etc., 
each more perfect in his art than those of any other city. NexJt 
Pallas speaks of the university : 

* Et se tu faiz bien ton devoir 
Tu verras luniversite, 
Ou il a grant diversite 
De gens de toutes nacions, 
De diverses condicions, 
Qui sont engrant et ententif 
Et li maistre et li apprentif 
Dentendre a contemplacion ; 
Cest toute leur entencion, 
Et leur plus principal envie, 
Tant leur est plaisant celle vie. 
Si sesforcent destudyer. 
II ne leur pourroit anuyer 
Ne pour charleur ne pour f roidure, 
Ne pour povrete tant soit dure, 
Ne pour chose quon puist retraire, (75 v.) 
Riens ne les en pourroit retraire, 
Ainz estudient sans sejour 
Aussy bien de nuit que de jour, 
Et souffrent tout en pascience 
Pour vertus acquerre et science. 

This is the column which supports the Christian religion. It is by 
study that the poet may attain the blessed state of the contemplative 
life. But if the poet is not so constituted that he can support the 
burdens of the contemplative life, he should at least choose the 
active life, directed by Juno. First, however, he must learn 

Un peu de lettre et de latin. 

(76 r.) The political life embraces the king and princes, the coun- 
cilors, the judges and the people. The poet repeats that he has en- 
joyed listening to Pallas. (76 v.) At his request she goes into de- 
tails concerning the active life in its four divisions. First, of 
princes. They must always fear and believe in God. They must 
be humble and diligent, (77 r.) prudent, just, courtois, etc. They 
must look out for the welfare of their subjects and win their love, 
(77 v.) and keep them from civil discord. (78 r.) The ancient 
Romans were humane toward their subject peoples. A prince must 
have more virtue than others, and many men-at-arms and knights. 
(78 v.) Princes are loved for their generosity, justice and prowess. 
(79 r., 79 v.) They must not mingle too freely with their subjects. 
They must desire the love of their subjects rather than their fear. 
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(80 r.) Military power makes it easy for a prince to render justice, 
yet he must not become proud of his power, and desire to take 
others' kingdoms from them. (80 v.) A prince should have sev- 
eral wise men in his council. (81 r., 81 v.) The poet tells Pallas 
that her remarks please him, yet they are of no use to him as he 
wishes to reign only in his own hostel. 

Pallas continues, about councilors. Advice is to be sought only 
in regard to things of which one is in doubt, (82 r.) and which are 
possible of accomplishment. No harm comes of maintaining 
secrecy about one's advice, but great evils arise from revealing it. 
(82 v.) The Roman councilors always maintained secrecy. Coun- 
cilors should not flatter. And yet, 

Pour ce ne doit on pas sanz doubte 
Dire toudiz verite toute, 
Ne tout quanquon scet reveler, 
Maiz en tempz et en lieu celer. 

(83 r.) E.g., princes should not be offended, as Cambises, King of 
Persia, offended the gods of heaven. The results of a deliberation 
should at once be put into action. (83 v.) Councilors should be 
men of great authority, and they therefore should be virtuous, 
friends of the ones who ask advice, and men of great wisdom. 
(84 r.) Judges must be guided by reasonable laws made by princes 
and their advisers. Laws are the result of the wisdom of the ages. 
(84 v., 85 r.) Judges should not allow anything to be introduced 
which is not pertinent to the case being tried, nor should they per- 
mit any insulting or malicious words to be spoken with intent to 
influence them. Like the balance, the judge should always ou my 
lieu estre. (85 v.) Just as the human tongue, when it is healthy 
and clean, distinguishes correctly between tastes, but when its 
nature is changed by aucune humeur estrange it loses that power, 
so with the judge; when his mind is unprejudiced he judges fairly, 
otherwise not. A good judge should be inclined to mercy, for 
human nature is frail (86 r., 86 v.), or a man may have committed 
a crime through ignorance. Still, if a man has a bad Record, a 
judge ought not to be too lenient with him. (87 r.) If the prisoner 
is humble it is well to be lenient. A judge must have good author- 
ity, understanding, experience (87 v.), and good will to do exact 
justice. 

The poet answers that he has no intention of becoming a judge, 
but Pallas speaks so par compos and so substancieusement that he 
likes to hear her talk and wishes her to continue. 

The people, she says, should live virtuously, (88 r.) Cities 
were first ordained because man does not like to live alone : 
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Li horns na de vivre seul cure, 
Aumainz nen ont cure sans doubte 
Juno ne les gens de sa route, 
Car chilz qui vit ainsi, brief ment, 
Ne vit pas com horns proprement, 
Mais com angelez ou comme beste, 
Qui nest pas vie bien honneste. 

Secondly, so that with less trouble he might have the necessities of 
life. (88 v.) Also for mutual protection. Also, so that people 
might get acquainted and marry. But now times have changed and 
people sell their love for money. 

Briefment, nulz nen doit estre en doubtes 

Que citez sont principalment 

Pour vivre bien et vaillament, 

Et pour mieulx avoir ocquoison 

Densieurve vertu et raison 

Et de faire oevres honnourables 

A Dieu et au monde aggreables. 

(89 r.) First, the people must live virtuously, and the king most 
virtuously of all. (89 v.) That city is most praiseworthy which 
has in it most people of the middle class (peupple de lestat moyen), 
for in such a city there is no strife between rich and poor. (90 r.) 
Pride, envy and covetousness are three dangerous vices, and he 
who wishes to surely escape the perils of this world should chose a 
position as near as possible to the center of Fortune's wheel where 
there is less motion than at the circumference : 

Et pour ce que jay de fortune 
Fait ichi mencion aucune, 
Je ten dy tant generalment 
Que chilz qui veult seurement 
Passer les perilz de ce monde, 
Ou fortune regne et habonde, 
Et soy de tout vice eslongier, 
II se doit ou my lieu plongier 
Le plus pres quil puet de sa roe 
Affin quil ne verse en la boe 
Pour les extremitez muables, 
Car chilz my lieux est si estables 
Qui ne se mue de son fort 
Tant puist tourner la roe fort. 
Maiz les extremitez se meuvent, 
Onques en un point ne se treuvent, 
Ainz vont puis dessoubz puis desseure 
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Sanz arrester une seule heure. 
Maiz com plus loingz du moyen sont, 
Et plus hastif mouvement ont, 
Si com chascuns concepvoir puet 
En toute roe qui se muet ; 
Car la part du centre loingtaine 
Se muet plus tost que la prochaine, 
Par neccessite naturelle. 
Fuye dont lextremite telle, 

Et pense de vertu ensuivre. (90 v.) 

Chilz qui veult seurement vivre 

Et demourer en la cite 

En paix et en bonne unite, 

Gart soy de male convoitise. . 

Qui lomme a trop acquerre attise ; 

La riqhesse moyenne quiere, 

Qui est de la meilleur maniere, 

Et comment quil voit mette paine 

Quil ait souffissance en soy plaine, 

Car souffissance seulement 

Fait lomme riche proprement. 

En souffissance dont je hostelle 

La vraye richesse mortelle, 

La richesse f erme et estable 

Qui par fortune la muable, 

Tant puist sa roe reverser, 

Ne puet en povrete verser, 

Ne monter jusquen vaine gloire. 

Finablement, sil me veult croire 

Et le moyen querre .en sez f aiz, 

II serra citoyenz parfaiz, 

Nil nara ja jour de sa vie 

Garde ne dorgueil ne denvie. 

(91 r.) The people ought to obey their king. (91 v.) Such obe- 
dience is not servitude. (92 r.) The good prince governs his peo- 
ple as the soul the body. Obedience results in tranquillity (92 v.) 
and abundance. Disobedience to a prince is more dangerous than 
disobedience to a doctor, for the former has the soul in his charge, 
the latter only the body. (93 r.) Reverence and obedience are due 
to princes. (93 v.) Even if the prince is somewhat tyrannical, it 
is better for the people to suffer and obey. It is wise not to anger 
the king, for he is apt to take vengeance. (94 r.) E.g., Cambises. 
(94 v.) Children should be taught early to fear and love the king. 

(95 r.) Knights are ordained and established to defend le com- 
mun bien and maintain tranquility. They are therefore necessary, 
(95 v 0 an d worthy of honor. Only those who love the common 
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good should be chosen knights. In ancient times knights were 
elected, one out of each thousand or more, — 

Et se tu as lengin soubtil 

Tu verras que pour ce sont il 

En latin milites nomme, 

De quoy il sont moult renomme, 

Car ce mot est venu de mille. 

(96 r.) Knights should be expert in the art of war. Knights should 
have four qualities. First, prouesce, i.e., they must be preux and 
hardis (96 v.) and strong. (97 r.) Second, excercitacion (prac- 
tice in arms) in jousts and tournaments. (97 v.) Lazy knights 
will lack skill at critical times. Third, good knights ought to love 
honor, and fear to do villonie, especially to run away. For to run 
away does harm to the common good by starting a panic. (98 r.) 
And a knight who runs away will always be pointed out as a 
coward. Fourth, knights should know the art of ordering a battle : 

Car il y a une industrie 

Ou fait de bataille et de guerre 

Com puet bien par doctrine acquerre, 

Et par excercitacion, 

Dont jay fait devant mencion. 

(98 v.) The Lacedemonians invented the art of chivalry and the 
Romans perfected it. One cannot learn too much of the art, and 
yet unforeseen dangers may arise, as they do at sea : 

Car il puet en mer sourvenir 

Mainte tempeste inopinable 

Et maint cas moult esmerveillable 

Qui tost puet rompre mas ou tref , 

Voire perir espoir la nef, 

Dont chilz ne se donnoit de garde, 

Car art pas si loingz ne regarde. 

(99 r.) It was this art of chivalry that made the ancient Romans 
so great. Besides having the four qualities mentioned above, a 
knight must be moved by reason to virtue, (99 v.) must be of 
strong constitution, and must have the good fortune to escape 
death. Every knight must do his best, whatever that may be. The 
four qualities mentioned come from reason, nature and for- 
tune. (100 r.) Knights should be honored, as were Hector and 
Gawain, — 

Et telz est encor maintenant 
Bertrans li nobles connestables, 
Qui tant est preux et honnourables. 
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Those who would make good knights may be recognized (100 v.) 
by their courage, their bodily strength, their proud nature, and the 
ease with which they are roused to anger. Pallas describes mi- 
nutely the build of a good fighting man, the exercises he must take 
from the age of fourteen up. Among other things he must accus- 
tom himself to carry great weight. He must live soberly (101 v.) 
on bread and water, without meat, and must lie on straw. He must 
be taught, with others, to form in line, to march this way and that, 
(102 r.) to form in round formation for defence, or in a square, or 
forked or triangular formation. Knights should obey their captain. 
Here Pallas recapitulates her statements about knighthood. (102 
v.) One should fight only for a just cause. 

(103 r.) Pallas speaks next of the priesthood, its dignity and 
utility. (103 v.) Priests should be of great dignity and live ex- 
emplary lives. Religious services ought to be performed in the 
most beautiful place possible, adorned with beautiful paintings and 
jewels. E.g., Solomon's temple (104 r.). 

The poet again expresses his appreciation, and asks Pallas to 
say something about marriage. (104 v.) She says nature inclines 
man and woman to marriage, for three reasons. First that they 
may have company, second that they may have children, (105 r.) 
and third that they may have more sufficiently what is necessary to 
life, for man and woman help each other. Marriage is divine. A 
man should have but one wife, and a woman but one husband. 
(105 v.) Marriage is of advantage in the raising of children, who 
receive their parents' care and in turn care for their parents in their 
old age. (106 r.) Men and women are unlike, and from this dif- 
ference comes harmony. (106 v.) When they do not agree, how- 
ever, there is discord. Woman is like a vine, as the poet Sautez( ?) 
said; for, weak herself, she can lean on the tree, man, and bdar 
fruit. Marriage is a very amiable thing, for husband and wife 
work together and help each other. They are like the birds that 
nest in the spring. (107 r.) The friendship of marriage includes 
all possible kinds of love. Houses and cities were built with the 
family in view. ( 107 v.) Marriage may be avoided if a man wants 
to live a higher life, devoted to philosophy, e.g., the contemplative 
life, which is better than the civil life. But those who avoid mar- 
riage to practice fornication degrade themselves. (108 r.) No 
reasonable criticism can be made of the married state. (108 v.) 
No evil can be said of woman which cannot also be said of man. 
If Delilah deceived Samson, it is also true that Jason deceived 
Medea. Also, whatever good qualities men may have, women may 
have also. Classical examples (109 r. and verso, no r. and verso). 
Man and wife should love one another without quarrel or mistrust, 
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and without repudiation. A man should have but one wife, ( 1 1 1 
r. and verso) and a wife should have but one husband. (112 r.) 
People should not marry when too old, otherwise their children 
will not be old enough to support them when they are no longer 
able to work. (112 v.) Nor is it well to marry too young; among 
other reasons, because the children born of such a marriage would 
be too nearly of the same age as the parents and would not tjealt 
them respectfully. (113 r.) Men can engender children up to the 
age of seventy, women up to fifty. Women should marry at 
eighteen, but men not until they are twenty-four or thirty, so as 
not to stunt their growth. Then they can have children for thirty 
years. A man should never marry a woman who is related to him, 
at least closely. (113 v.) E.g., Myrrha and Byblis. (114 r.) A 
man should choose as his wife the daughter of good parents, (114 
v.) and of a condition in life as near as possible to his own. A man 
should marry a wife who would bring him good friends. The 
woman should be grand e et belle, for big women bear handsome 
children. (115 r.) She should be temperate and good, and not 
lazy. It is better to marry a maiden than a widow, for the former 
is easier to manage. (115 v.) A wife should not be treated like a 
serve. (116 r.) The husband should see that his wife is virtuous. 
The children should be carefully reared. (116 v.) To make his 
wife good the husband should moderate his desire and his anger 
(117 r.) and set a good example. He should also be chaste and 
loyal. ( 1 17 v.) The husband should be clean and amiable of speech 
when talking with his wife. Women are unlike each other and 
each must be treated according to her particular disposition. (118 
r.) The husband should give his wife for her guidance 

Riegles et manieres de vivre 
Et lois a ses meurs accordables, 

but reasonable ones. (118 v.) The husband should not be too 
jealous of his wife, or there will be no peace in his house. The 
wife should obey her husband and do his will in all reasonable 
things. (119 r.) In time of need one can tell who his true friends 
are. Therefore bad fortune is better than good. (119 v.) There- 
fore it is more praiseworthy for a wife to cherish and obey her 
husband when he is in evil fortune than when he is in good fortune. 
E.g. Penelope. (120 r.) The wife should be chaste, shy and sober, 
(120 v.) avoiding wine especially. She should not talk much, and 
should be constant in word and deed. (121 r.) She should not be 
lazy. (121 v.) Husband and wife have certain rights and duties. 
The wife has charge of the ostel and all that is in it. (122 r.) 
She should be moderate in her expenditures, especially on dress. 
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(122 v.) She should be humble, (123 r.) and keep her husband's 
secrets. The husband should assume the tasks involving the heav- 
iest labor. He must see that all goes well in his ostel, in which he 
is master. (123 v.) He must get up first in the morning, and be 
the last to go to bed. He must respect and teach his wife. She is 
next in authority to him. He must show her what is to be done. 
(124 r.) He must look out for his children's food and doctrine. 
The wife should nurse her own babies. (124 v.) But if a wet- 
nurse must be procured 

Pour maladie ou pour foiblesce 

Ou pour grandeur ou pour noblesce, 

she must be young, i.e., between twenty-four and thirty-six, must 
have good color, and 

Quelle ait col fort et grant poitrine, 

and hard flesh, being neither fat nor thin, with well- formed breasts. 
The milk must be of the proper consistency, and it may be tested 
on the fingernail or on a mirror. It must have a good odor, 

Sans aucun flair abhominable, 

and be sweetish to the taste. The nurse should be one who has 
borne a son at the proper time, and her child should be flrom six 
weeks to two months old. She must be clean and have a good 
breath, and no man must sleep with her. She should not be given 
to anger or fear. She must know when to feed and bathe the child, 
etc. (125 r.) When bathing it she must keep the water out of its 
nostrils, ears and navel, put it to bed and rock it to sleep. 1 Her 
chief duty is to keep the child quiet. (125 v.) Various ways are 
suggested, e.g., a mirror, music, but especially giving it suck. The 
nurse should not take the child to bed with her. She should put a 
handkerchief over its face to keep off the flies, butterflies, spiders, 
bats, lice, fleas, bedbugs, etc. (126 r.) She must keep birds and 
animals away from it. E.g., Hercules was attacked by serpents in 
his cradle, and Plato by flies. She must see to it that fire, wind, 
dust, etc., do not disturb it. She must waken easily when it cries in 
the night. The baby must not have wine before it has been weaned, 
for the combination is not good, etc., etc. (126 v., 127 r.) The 
child must have moral instruction as well as food for the body. 
This instruction should be given by the father, 

Et doit commenchier desquil voit 
Que li enf es a congnoissance. 
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It should include lez poinz de sa foy and les divins commandemens. 
(127 v.) Children, especially those of the rich and noble, should be 
sent to school. The schoolmaster should have the necessary learn- 
ing and virtue. (128 r.) The child should not only not speak 
paroles deshonnestes, it should not hear them. (128 v.) It should 
be taught sobriety, to eat neatly. (129 r.) It is not well for it to 
drink wine, 

Car li vins encline a luxure 
Qui ny garde trop bien mesure. 

(129 v.) Instruction is given as to how the child should hold itself 
in walking, and the kind of clothing it should wear. (130 r.) 
Children should have only good companions. Games should be 
chosen that will prepare the child for its future career. It should 
hear les fables de Regnart, et d'Ysoppet, etc. (130 v.) Games are 
needful as recreation. (131 r.) Music is especially good. Music 
gives pleasure to both man and beast. Besides recreation it serves 
two other purposes. (131 v.) For example, it leads the mind into 
fine speculation. Pallas cites Pythagoras and the four hammers of 
different weights, and the resulting musical notes and combinations, 
and offers an explanation of harmony. (132 r., 132 v.) She speaks 
of the harmonies in nature, e.g., contemplation, which has been 
called musique tnondaine. The ancients spoke of the harmony of 
the heavenly bodies. (133 r.) But this is not to be taken literally. 
If there really were such a thing we should be deafened, the air 
would tremble so. 

Chil anchyen saige desoient 

Que li del tels accors faisoient, 

Non pas pour ce quil entendissent 

Que li corps du ciel sons feissent 

Ne melodie corporelle. 

Leur entente nestoit pas telle, 

Mais pour ce que chils corps parfais 

Sont tout mesure et tout fais 

Par proporcion musical, 

Et tout li mouvement local 

Aussy que les esperes font 

Par ceste muserie vont. 

Et veoyent il et disoient 

Que li corps celestre faisoient 

Armonie entre yaulx doulce et belle, 

Cest a dire intellectuelle, 

Ou li dieu qui ou ciel habittent 

Excellentement se delittent. 

De ceste melodie dont 

Con y entent, non pas quil font, 

Parloient chil saige soubtil. 
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And it is easily understood that the gods made the heavenly bodies 
of perfect proportions and rhythmical motion. (133 v.) Perhaps 
the ancient poets meant to refer to this hidden harmony when they 
put nine muses and nine melodies in the heavens, though some put 
but eight. Scipio, as the vision relates, heard the heavenly melody. 
(134 r.) But this is again only that melodie intellectuelle of which 
mention has just been made. The ancients also stated that the four 
elements were made in musical proportions. This is especially true 
of the human body ; also of the four seasons, which, though unlike, 
make up un an convenable. (134 v.) Even the great prodigies of 
nature (storms, comets, thunder, etc.) are necessary parts of a har- 
monious whole. (135 r.) There are three notable changes in the 
child while within its mother's womb; first, formation of the body; 
second, movement ; third, when it is ready to be born. The second 
period is twice the first, and the third is twice the second, so here 
also is rhythm. (135 v.) Male and female voices form a harmony. 
(136 r.) In the third place, music assists political life, for it inclines 
to virtue. The story of Orpheus illustrates the power of music. 
(136 v.) Music should be taught to children. (137 r.) Children 
should be given regular exercise, (137 v.) for they would then 
need no other medicine, 

Ne de saigniez ne de bains. 

Exercise should be taken when the stomach is empty. (138 r.) 
Pallas here gives instructions for proper exercise, and especially 
for children, (138 v.) including the girls. (139 r.) Girls should 
be brought up in retirement, and should not be allowed to be idle, 
(139 v.) or too talkative. Pallas gives rules for the management 
of servants, (140 r. and v., 141 r.) and directions as to how they 
should be fed. (141 v.) The house itself should be nottable et belle 
and in a healthy location. (142 r.) A list is given of the rooms* 
outbuildings, gardens, etc., which a well ordered house should have. 
What constitutes good water: it must not come from pond or 
marsh, nor from any open mine where sulphur is present, nor 
should it come through too long conduits. It must be clear and 
pure and have a good taste. The bottom from which it comes must 
not be mud. (142 v.) Those who have used it must not have been 
taken sick. It should be water from a spring flowing toward the 
east, or at least toward the north. Water that falls is better than 
water flowing along a plain, as it is better aired. If water is taken 
from a well, eels or fish should be kept in it to keep the water in 
motion. When other tests fail, the water that is the lighter in 
weight is better. (143 r.) The house should be so placed as to be 
warm in winter and cool in summer. Great princes and those who 
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can afford it have a winter and a summer residence. Instructions 
are given for locating the wine cellar. (143 v.) A man should try 
to become rich, though this is by no means easy. There are five 
ways of abounding in poverty or riches: first, farming and hus- 
bandry; (144 r.) second, being a merchant; third, manual labor; 
fourth, practicing an art such as massonnerie, painting, that of the 
gold and silversmith; fifth, foresight in business: 



La quinte vient dexperience. 
Cest quant aucun par sa prudence 
Considere en son cuer comment 
Aucun saige anchyennement 
Ont acquis a poy de fortune 
Grant richesse et grant pecune 
Si veul espoir prendre exemplaire 
Et samblablement sil puet faire. 
Pour ce te vueil compter un fait 
Qui bien a nostre propos fait, 
Pour ce que jayns mieulx ton prouffit 
Que charles milesius fit, 
Uns philosophes anchyens 
Qui fu bons astronomyens. 
Chilz saiges par le cours celestre 
Considera quil devoit estre 
En un este naturelment 
Des olives habondamment, 
Et que chils des lyver devant, 
Quant il ala ce concepvant, 
Acheta sans estre esbahys 
Tous les oliviers du pays 
Et tout le fruit appartenant. 
Quant a leste prouchain venant 
Finablement chils tout queilly, 
Dont pluiseur furent mal bailly 
Et leur tourna a grant contraire, 
Car il se f ailloit vers luy traire 
Qui vouloit olives avoir. 
Ainsy concquist chils grant avoir 
Pour ce quil ot grant f oison ole 
Et pour ce quil fist monopole, 
Ca il le vendoit a tel pris 
Quil vouloit, sanz estre repris, 
Et ce fist il, et par tel guise, 
Non pas meus de couvoitise, 
Mais pour moustrer et esclarchir 
Que ce nest pas fort denrichir 
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Un philosophe quant il veult, 
Mais de legier enrichir petit. 

(144 v.) Money is also made by exchange and usury, but this is 
hardly an honorable way, except that by exchange one learns 
various kinds of money, and good gold from bad. Pallas con- 
tinues, setting forth some of the rules of the art de change. (End 
of the manuscript.) 

Stanley L. Galpin 

Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SOME SUPPLEMENTARY ITALIAN BESTIARY 
CHAPTERS 1 



THE edition of the following bestiary chapters is intended to 
present hitherto unpublished material which may prove of 
value to the further study of Italian bestiaries and also to supple- 
ment two previous works on this subject. These are the edition by 
Goldstaub and Wendriner of the manuscript in Padua and that of 
Garver and McKenzie of the Tuscan bestiary according to manu- 
scripts in Paris and Rome. 2 

The chapters here presented are from a fifteenth century manu- 
script in the Riccardi Library, Cod. Rice. 1357 P. III. 4 and desig- 
nated by the symbol R3 in the above mentioned studies. It consists 
of 248 folios and contains the Etica and Fisonomia of Aristotle, 
various ecclesiastical writings, lives of saints and, ff. 74-108, the 
Libro della natura degli animali, which begins in the same way as 
P : 8 Qui comincia, etc. 

The text is not closely related to the already published Paris and 
Padua manuscripts, to which is related the L group, but to a group 
formed of Ri, R2, R3 and N. However all of these texts go back 
to a common archetype which has been placed in the last part of the 

1 It is a pleasure to me to express here my thanks to Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie of the University of Illinois for valuable suggestions in the solving of 
some of the difficulties encountered in the present study. 

*M. Goldstaub und R. Wendriner, Ein Tosco-Venesianischer Bestiarius, 
Halle, 1892. This will be cited hereafter as G-W. M. Garver, K. McKenzie, II 
Bestiario Toscano secondo la lesione dei codice di Parigi e di Roma, in Studj 
romansi, Roma, 1912. For the description of various Italian bestiary manu- 
scripts and their relationships cf. these two studies and McKenzie, Unpublished 
Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries, in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, XX, 2, 1905. 

* The symbols here used are those found in Garver-McKenzie, // Bestiario 
Toscano. P = Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ital. 450. Pad. is the Padua man- 
uscript published by G-W. The L group is comprised of Li = cod. Laur. Ashb. 
049» and L2 = cod. Laur. Gadd. 47 of the Biblioteca Laurenziana. N is manu- 
script XII. E. 11 of the National Library at Naples and described by McKenzie, 
op. cit 
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thirteenth century, 4 and to which are closely related the R manu- 
scripts. 5 Ri, R3 and N closely resemble one another in text and 
contain, in common, a number of chapters which occur in none of 
the other manuscripts and which, published here, will serve as a 
supplement to the Italian bestiary material already available. 

The R1-3 texts are discussed at length by Gr-W. 6 They have 
interpolations into the original Italian bestiary from Brunetto 
Latini, from a Latin physiologus of the Berne-Bruxelles group and 
fragments from the physiologus, a part of which is preserved in a 
manuscript in Berlin, the Cod. Hamilton 390. The chapters here 
presented from R3 occur in other manuscripts of this group, Ri 
and N, several of them being found as well in R2, but not in any of 
the other manuscript groups. They consist of ten reptiles, birds 
and animals, and one chapter with thirteen short paragraphs on 
fishes. With these I have included two chapters, the notticora 
printed from N but not found in R3, and the pietra di corbo, which 
comes among the early chapters of this bestiary group. The re- 
maining chapters in R3 are sufficiently well represented in the edi- 
tions of P. and Pad. to warrant their omission for the present. 

These supplementary chapters, with the exception of six, follow 
in order and content very closely the corresponding ones in Bru- 
netto; some are practically translations of chapters from a Latin 
manuscript in the British Museum, Reg. 2C. XII, 7 and the Berne- 
Bruxelles manuscripts given by Cahier in the Melanges d'Arche- 
ologie. There are also interpolations from Hugo de Saint Victor 
and occasional resemblances to St. 2 which, in turn, is based on the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. More detailed references to 
these sources will be found in the notes to the chapters themselves. 

The text follows closely the reading of R3 8 except when noted 
in the foot-notes with the sign ms. ; if no further indication is given, 
when ms. is different from the body of the text, the latter follows 
N. Foot-notes without any indication are variant readings from 

4 McKenzie, op. cit. p. 384. 

8 Garver, Sources of the beast similes in the Italian lyric of the thirteenth 
century, Romanische Forschungen, XXI, p. 320. 

• P. 94 ff. For discussion of P and N see McKenzie, op. cit 

7 M. F. Mann, Der Bestiaire Divin des Guillaume le Clerc, Franz. Studien, 
VI, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 36 ff. 

8 The fables of R3 have been published by McKenzie, op. cit 
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N. Punctuation is introduced and abbreviations in the manuscript 
have been solved. With these exceptions the text is a reproduction 
of R 3 . 

I give here the contents of R3 beginning with chapter 45, the 
first one of the present edition, together with the numbers of the 
corresponding chapters in Ri, N, and Brunetto Latini. The two 
chapters in brackets in R3 are omitted in the text, chapters on the 
same animals occurring in P. and Pad. The iena of Ri, found in 
no other manuscript, has already been printed by G-W, p. 183. 



serra " 

porco " 

ghalncie " 

schorpione " 

anguilla M 

mollena " 

echinus " 

chalcatricie 132 

cietto fbalena) 133 

choquille 134 

serene 137 

appostaine (chavallo flu vial e) 136 

dalfino 135 

pietra di corbo, in R3 and N, follows the scimia in the first part of the 



The chapter of the notticora is printed from N (f 76r), with 
variants from Ri (f 37v) ; that of the pietra di corbo from R3 
(f 82r), with variants from N (f 22v). 

Text 

Delia natura della biscia. 

(L) a biscia o vero serpe si e uno velenoso animale e si ne sono 
di molte gienerazioni e di tanto. Chome sono di diverse maniere 



biscia 

(cierbio) 

anghuila 

(aspido) 

baladischio 

fenmine 

draghone 

salamandra .... 

entulla 

notticora 

quentula (ibes) 

nibio 

fulicie 

iena 

pesci 
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siano di diverse natture. Ma gieneralmente tutte serpi e serpenti 
sono di freda natura e non mordeno s'elli non si rischaldano; e 
percio nuocie il veleno loro piu di notte che di giorno, ch'e di notte 
si rastendono in se medesimo e dimorano chettamente per lo fredo 
della rugiada; e tutto il verno giaciono in lloro tane e di state 
eschono fuori e ttuti i veleni sono fredi. E percio adiviene che 
H'uno quando e dalloro inaverate o morso, si a paura primiera- 
mente che lruomo ch'e chaldo di natura fuggie la fredura del vel- 
eno. Ed e da notare che '1 veleno e detto veleno percio ch'entra 
dentro le veni e non a potere di nuociere s'egli non tocha il sangue 
de lFuomo. E allora quando il veleno si schalda e arde dentro, in- 
mantanente si uccide Tuomo. Le nature de serpenti e serpi sono 
cotali che quand'egli e vecchio e loro occhi sono pieni di tenebre 
ellino digiunano lunghamente e ss'atiene di mangiare tanto che la 
sua pelle e tutta avizata e llargha e si non gli rimane se non Fossa. 
E quando ae chosi fatto si entra per fina forza per uno stretto per- 
tugio di pietra che appena vi passa per mezzo la sua testa, e chosi si 
dispoglia di sua vecchia spogliatura e ppelle e diviene giovane e 
frescho e bene vedente. Ma egli usa finocchio per avere chiaro 
vedere, e quando elli vole bere si vae alia fontana o ad alchuna 
acqua per bere e Uascia il veleno in alchuno luogho riposto per none 
avelenare Tacqua. Ancora teme il serpente Tuomo igniudo, e 
quando vede alchuno huomo che sia vestito si vae contro a llui e fa 
gli il peggio che puo. E s'egli mangiassi la scialiva de H'uomo 
quando e digiuno, morire gli conviene. E 11a sua vitta e nello chapo 
in tal maniera che se 11a sua testa ischanpa viva con due dita solla- 
mente del suo corpo, elli vive che gia percio non morae e percio si 
pena molto di guardare e di difendere suo chapo e mette e dispone 
suo corpo in periglio per potergli guardare sua testa. E dovette 
sapere che tutti serpenti a serpi e bbiscie anno corta vedutta e non 
riguardano a traverso se non molto pocho, che i loro occhi non sono 
niente nella f ronte dinanzi, anzi sono inchosto dentro da gli orecchi. 
E pero anno ellino piu presto l'udire che'l vedere. Ed e da notare 
che 11a serpe e 11a bisc'a dimena piu tosto la linghua che nullo altro 
animale che viva e percio credono molte gienti ch'eglino abino due 
linghue, ma non anno piu ch'una. E ssuo corpo e si umido che 11a 
via onde gli vae segnia di suo umidore. E percio che He serpi usano 
coste e esquame in luogho d'unghie si aviene che quando egli e 
ferito in alchuna parte della gholla o nelle parti del ventre ella perda 
quella forza in tal maniera ch'ella non puo correre com'ella soleva. 
In cio che'l serpente quando e vecchio digiuna significcha che noi 
che ssiamo invecchiati in pecchati dobbiamo digiunare di pechare e 
di malfare affanando il corpo nostro e preghando Idio chon buone 
parolle e con divoto chuore che cci perdoni. E dobbiamo entrare 
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per lo stretto pertugio cioe per la via di penitenzia che per essa con- 
viene passare colloro che vogliono essere rinovellati e avere vitta 
ecterna percio ch'e anpia e llargha la via che mena a vitta ecterna. 
L'altra natura si e che quando vuole bere si vae alia fonte e vomita 
prima il veleno ch'ae in corpo e poi bee deH'acqua della fonte, cosi 
dobbiamo fare noi : andare alia fonte, cioe alia santa chiesa e quivi 
dobbiamo vomicare tutti i nostri pecchati per veracie confessione, e 
ppoi dobbiamo bere dell'acqua della fonte, cioe della doctrina del 
vangielo. E anzi che pigli il corpo di Christo si dee gittare da sse il 
veleno che ae in se, cioe : superbia, odio, invidia, dischordia, e tutti 
altri vizii e pecchati. E cosi come'l serpente fuggie Puomo ingni- 
udo, cossi dee l'uomo fuggire il diavolo ch'e ingniudo di virtudi e 
di tutti i beni e in uno modo nolli si dee apresimare. E si come il 
serpente guarda il suo chapo col corpo, cosi deono tutti huomini 
pugniere col dimonio per Christo, nostro chapo. 9 
Della natura deiranghuila. 

(A) nguila e uno pescie ch'e unto di limo di terra, 10 e percio 
aviene che chi piue la strignie piue fuggie; onde gli antichi dicono 
che chi bevesse del vino nel qualle l'anghuila fussi afoghatta si non 
arebbe mai talento ne volonta di bere vino. 11 A questa anguilla 
sono asomigliati 12 li huomini charnali che ssi dilettano nel vizio 
della lusuria ch'e f atta d'umidore ; onde chi U'usa il corpo corronpe, 
l'opera anientiscie, la mente perde, 18 l'anima aniegha, la mente 14 
fura, la carne indeboliscie, la f ama lacciera. Onde Aristotile disse : 
Non inchinare il tuo disiderio al choito 15 e uso carnale delle fenmine 
quia coitus est quadam porcorum 16 propitas; quae igitur gloria tibi 
sic exercere 17 vitium irrationabilium bestiarium. E Gualtieri d'Al- 

•This chapter of the biscia follows in description and moral rather closely 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 53, De serpentum varia natura. Isidor, 
Etymologies, XII, 4, De serpentibus, has some points in common with the biscia. 
The foundation of the chapter seems to be, however, the one in Cod. Ham. 390. 
Serpens quando vetus est, to which numerous additions of description, phrasing 
and moral have been made. 

10 MS. li motere. 

11 This sentence is found in Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55 : Angu- 
illae vino necatae, qui vinutn biberint, taedium vini habent. 

12 simili. 

« MS. preda. 
14 il senno. 
« MS. conto. 

16 N adds after porcorum: et abreviatio vite nichil tarn mortiferum in monas- 
teriis quam luxuria. Dice Senecha che non e cosa che tanto nuoca alla'ndustria 
di gli animi nostri quanto fa la luxuria; and then proceeds with Ghualtieri. I 
give monasteriis as a possible reading for an abbreviated word which is prac- 
tically illegible in the manuscript. 

17 A suggested reading for the MS. xscierciet. 
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lexandria disse: Lusuria 18 e choronpimento di corpo, abreviamento 
di vita, corronpimento 19 di virtudi, tragressione di legie, e gienero 
costumi f enminili e vili. E come tosto si fuggie Tanguilla quando 
la ti credi piu tenere, cosi la volonta della came tosto perteriscie la 
cosa che tti diletta. II cominciamento e llaido e 11a fine e lorda 20 e 
permena in etterno. Quot cruciat non sit tibi durum fuggire si vis 
palmam castitatis habere. E percio disse Ovidio : Chi della lusuria 
vuole essere vincitore, no stia fermo a bbataglia ma colla fugha 
s'aiuti. E il proverbio dicie : Ogni peccato si vincie conbattendo ma 
11a lusuria si vincie f uggiendo. Ma chi bee del vino dove Tanguilla 
fosse aneghatta non a poi talento 21 di bere vino, cioe a dire chi a 
ghusta chome la lussuria e amara e com'ella avellena il corpo e 22 
Tanima, non arebbe 23 piu volunta ne sete d'inebriarsi di si vil vitio, 
e non darebbe Tanima sua laquale e riconperata del pretioso sanghue 
di Christo al diavolo per cosi vile cosa chom'e la lusuria. E cchi 
bevesse del vino ove Tanghuilla fosse anoghatta, cioe chi pensasse 
come Idio ci a cari, 24 non n'arebbe tallento 26 di pecchare piu e percio 
deono pensare colloro che comettono i pechatti mortali e carnali 
vizii di lussuria, ch'eglino uccidono Tanima. 26 Onde Salomone 
disse cheiruomo per lusuria uccide Tanima sua. E cierto se pen- 
sasse quando si chonmette il pecchato e diciesse : io uccido Tanima 
mia e ssono insoficiente a poterla risucitare, per cierto s'asterebbe 
di pecchare. 

Delia natura del badalischio. 
(L)o badalischio si e appellatto le re de serpenti ed e ripieno 27 
di veleno ch'egli ne tralucie tutto, anchora che iriguardo suo porta 
velleno. E 28 preso e a lungie coronpe Taria e seccha li alberi e di 
suo mal puzo uccide li ucciegli 20 volanti, e di suo vedere uccide li 
huomini quand'egli gli vede. Avegnia che Hi antichi dichono ch'egli 
non ucida 80 nimicha cholui chi egli vede anzi; se lo badalischio il 
vede inprima uccide se. E sua grandeza e di sei piedi e a bianche 

18 Ubidine. 

19 ghuastamento. 
2 ° brutta. 

21 voglia. 

"Wanting in MS. 

28 MS. arebbe Vanima sua del presioso sangue di Christo riconperatta al 
diavollo. 

24 N adds chonperati. 

25 disiderio. 

26 N adds loro. 

27 si pieno. 

28 da presso e da llungie. 

29 uccelli quando gli vede pelVaria volare. 

80 nuoce a choloro che prima lo veghono lui inanci che'l basilisco lo vegha. 
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macchie e a cresta chome ghallo e va 81 adritto contra il cielo alto. 
La metta dinanzi e 82 come ghallo e l'altra mettade com'altro ser- 
pente. E nondimeno egli e si fiero che donolle l'uccidono. E dicie 
Plinio che 11a donolla e una piccholla bestia piu lungha che topo ed 
e biancha sotto il corpo e quando viene 88 a chonbattere chol ba- 
dalischio sissi forniscie 84 de l'odore della rutta e mangia ne e ppoi 
sicuramente uccide 85 il badalischio. E ssapiatte che Allesandro 
Magnio lo 86 trovoe e fecie fare grande anpolle e guastade di vetro 87 
ove entravano 88 huomini che Ho uccidevano chon loro saetti e per 
tale ingiegnio 80 dilibero se e ssua oste. 40 Questo badalischio sig- 
nificha il diavolo il quale fu ed e altore 41 e trovatore di tutti i veleni 
e spanditore di suo veleno contra tutta l'umana gienerazione. Ma 
quando i savi huomini, cioe le donolle, le picchole bestiuole, cioe 
quegli che ssono umili e amici di Dio e guernitti 42 d'odore della 
rutta, cioe della virtude dell'umilta, incontanente il diavolo scon- 
fitto e vinto perde e a morta per lo isguardo di loro; confussa 4 * 
rimane la sua superbia contro a Uoro. 44 
Della natura della 45 fenmine. 

(L) a fenmine e una maniera 46 di serpenti che ae due teste; la 
prima ae in suo luogho, la seconda nella sua coda, e puote vedere 
di ciaschuna parte e corre molto snerllamente ; 47 e i suoi occhi sono 
lucienti come candelle acciese. E sappiate che questo e il serpente 
del mondo tanto solamente che permane e stae nella fredura e tut- 
tavia vae dinanza agli altri si come guida e chapitano in ghuera. 
Questo serpente n'amaestra che tutte le chose ch'abiamo a ffare 

81 MS. a. 

88 MS. dinansi e Yaltra. 
88 vuole. 

84 s'arma. 

85 chonbatte chol basilischo e uccidelo. 
88 MS. it. 

87 amp oil e overo ghustade. 

88 entravano huomini dentro che vedevano il basilischo. Ma egli non vedeva 
niente gli uomini che lYuccisono cholle loro saette. 

89 mo do libero per suo ingegnio. 
40 chonpagnia. 

« MS. ettore. 
42 artnati. 

48 perde la sua virtude della humiltade. 

44 Bart. Ang. XVIII, 15, de Basilisco, has the mustela which kills the basilisk 
with an herb ruia; the rest of the chapter has very remote resemblances to the 
above. Cf. Leonardo da Vinci, ed. J. P. Richter, vol. II, p. 324: Basiliscio: la 
donnola per lo mezzo della ruta cobatte con essi e si Y uccide. 

48 d*uno serpente detto feminie. 

48 ragione. 

47 et de molto snello e chorrente. 
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dobbiamo fare per via di sapienzia e di providenza, e secondo la 
parolla di Dio vivere e pensare in tutto nostre opere nel 48 il comin- 
ciamento e 11a fine. Onde il savio disse dal cominciamento con- 
trastae ai mali percio che poscia la medicina tarde si piglia, e lladove 
tu dubiti che 11a cosa torni a bene od a malle, io lodo che ttu nolla 
facci ne dicci percio che Ua bonta rilucie per se medesimo e'l dubbio 
ae amistae di male 49 e dinanzi tutta volta la coda ne porta l'onta 
e l'onore ; e pero disse uno motto : le fine loda tutto. 50 
Delia natura 51 del draghone. 

(D) ragone si e il tragrande 62 serpente sopra tutti ed e una delle 
piu grandi bestie del mondo e abita in India e in Etiopia 52 * ov'egli a 
senpre £rande state. 58 E quando eglie escie di sua spiloncha egli 
corre per Taria vollando si f ortemente e per si gran virtu che H'aria 
rilucie presso di lui come fuoccho ardente. Egli ae una cresta e a 
picchola boccha 54 ov'egli a pertugi aperti dond'egli trae la linghua 
e ssua forza ond'egli nuocie piu per battere che per inaverare. Che 
niuno e si grande e si forte s'el draghone il choglie e percuote chon 
sua coda, ch egli possa schanpare sanza morte, non ch'altri ma ileo 
f ante ch'e grande com'uno monte ne conviene morire e ae intra Uoro 
mortale odio, sicchome noi abbiamo detto qua in dietro. Che Ho 
leofante ae in se grande senno percio ch'en el tempo ch'el maschio 
vuole ingienerare si viene verso oriente colla sua fenmina preso del 
fiume 55 di Paradiso ove Adamo fu fatto. E quivi e uno albero ch'e 
appelatto mandragora onde la leofantessa mangia prima del frutto 
de quello albero ; apresso ne dona a ssuo maritto e conpagnio. E si 
tosto chome gli ano mangiatto, amendue venghono insieme e con- 
giunghonsi carnalmente e conciepe la femina. E quando il tenpo 
viene ch'ella dee partorire si viene ad uno stagnio ed entra 5 * dentro 
infino alle mamella 57 e quivi figlia sopra l'acqua per lo dragone che 
senpre 58 la guata e aposta, che ss'egli la trovasse fuori deiracqua 

«• Wanting in MS. 

49 male et tutta via la choda. 

80 la fine e molta I o data. The chapter on the enphimena in St 2 is very simi- 
lar to this one but has no moral. Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis III, 44, de 
amphysibaena, describes a two-headed snake whose eyes lucent veluti lucemae. 

81 natura e modi. 

82 intra grandi. 
8I » Europia. 

88 chaldi. 

54 boccha picchola nella quale e buchi donde entra la linghua o vero la trae. 
E lla sua forca donde egli nuoce non e nella boccha ma nella choda et nuoce piu 
per battere che per ferire. 

88 fiume che esce del Paradiso. 

86 entra nell'acqua. 

8T pope. 

88 senpre la va apostando. 
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ucciderebella e i suoi figliuoli. Ma ileofante mascho non si diparte 
mai dalloro, 50 anzi a cura del draghone. Questi due leofanti 
maschio e fenmina s'assomigliano a 60 Adamo e ad Eva ch'erano in 
Paradisso. Dinanzi al mangiare del pome avevano 61 chorona di 
gloria, non erano 62 ma sapienti ne disiderosi d'invidia ne di nullo 
essenbiamento. Quando la moglie mangio del pome del divieto al- 
bero e ella ne dono a 68 Adamo e sitosto chom'egli n'ebbe mangiatto 
furono cacciati fuori del Paradisso e gittati nello stagnio pieno di 
piu acque, cioe in questo mondo ch'e pieno di molte miserie e di mali 
e di tormenti. Onde Davit disse: 64 Salvarmi, Messere, pero che 
l'acque sono entrate infino alia mia anima. E in altro luogho 
disse: 65 Io attendendo attesi a Domenedio et egli mi riguardo e 
essaudie le mie preghiere e gittommi fuori del lagho di misericordia. 
Quando Adamo fuori di Paradiso e egli congniobbe sua fenmina 66 
e ingienero Caino e pero disciesse nostro signiore come pietosso e 
benignio e misericordioso del senno del suo preziosissimo padre, e 
prese 67 nostra carne e nostro abitto e trasseci fuori del lagho di 
miseria e di trestizia e riconperocci e dilibero delle mani dell'an- 
ticcho e perfido draghone e prigione infernalle, cioe il maladetto 
nimiccho deirumana gienerazione. 68 
Delia natura 69 della salamandra. 

(S) alamandra si e assomigliatta a ramaro ed e di vario cho- 
lore, ed e appellata in grecho salamandra e in lattino scielio. El 
suo veleno e fortissimo sopra gli altri che gli altri velleni nuocono 
d'una sola cosa ma questo nuocie di piu insieme; che s'ella salle 
sopra uno albero o pero o mello o altri frutti si gli avelena tutti e 
uccidi quegli che ne mangiano. E s'ella cadesse in uno pozo, la 
forza di suo veleno uccide choloro che bbe di quella acqua. E ssap- 
piatte che 11a salamandra vive nella fianma del fuoccho sanza dolore 
e sanza danaggio di suo corpo, e ancor piu ch'el fuoccho si spegnie 
per sua natura s'ella cade 70 in alchuno fuoccho bene ardente. 

59 dalla moglie ne da figliuoli, anzi gli ghuarda sollicitamente per paura del 
draghone. 

60 Wanting in MS. 61 MS. avirono di grolia. 
62 erano ignoranti ne desiderosi ne non avevano invidia. 

•8 Wanting in MS. 

**Salvum me facche quoniam intraverum acque usque ad animam meant. 
Ps., 69, 1. 

**attendo a tte, Signore Domendio. Ps., 40, 1. 

66 chonpagnia Eva. 

67 prese Vumanita della nostra charne. 

68 This chapter of the dragon has many points of similarity with, and seems 
to be a working over of, material in Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 24, de 
dracone animantium maximo, and ch. 25, de elephantis natura. 

e modi. 

70 ella vi chade per ardente che fusse. 
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Questo animalle significha gli huomini santi e giusti e i tre infanti 
Ananias, che ffu nella fornace ardente, e Azarias e Misal, i quali il 
fuoccho non tocchoe. Anzi si ne uscirono tutti sani e salvi sanza 
alchuno danaggio 71 secondo che Danielo profetta iscrisse, e lPapo- 
stollo San Paolo e altri molti santi che spensoro 72 lo fuoccho per la 
f ede e tturarono le bocche de leoni, cioe a dire ch'egli sormontarono 
i crudeli tiranni. E cosi colore che crederanno in Dio fermamente 
e permararono in buone opere altressi passeranno la forza del 
fuoccho. Onde Isaia 78 profetta disse : See tu, huomo, sarai 74 amico 
di Dio, trapasserai il fuoccho e 11a fianma non ti tocchera. 75 
Delia natura del 76 entulla. 

(U) na bestia la qualle e apellata entulla 77 la qualle e si cru- 
delle che niuno 77 * cacciatore no 11a osa cacciare. Ed ae due corna 
in testa somiglianti a corna di cierbio colle qualli taglia e abatte i 
maggiori alberi della foresta dov'ella conversa. E quando egli 
aviene che quella bestia ae sete ella viene a una acqua del fiume 
Eufrades e bee quivi. E lungho 78 quella acqua si a un luogho ch'e 
apellatto in grecho Erecine 70 ch'e pieno di minutte vergilie sottili e 
dilichatte. La bestia comincia quivi a giuchare 80 di sue corna, e in 
suo giuchare 81 ella s'abatte e attortiglia tra He vergilie le sue corna 
ch'ella no He puotte riavere; adunque cade e il chacciatroe si viene 
e si Ha uccide con sue saette. Tutto altressi tu, huomo di Dio che 
studi d'essere savio e casto e vivere spiritallemente ischifatti, par- 
titi dal diavollo, che ttu ai le due corna ; cioe sono due intendimenti 
di male e di bene che ssignificha i due testamenti della vecchia leg- 
gie e della novella per le quali Tuomo puote tagliare e llevare sopr' 
essa 82 la pianta delle minute vergile, 88 cioe sono i vizii corporalli : 
avolterio, 84 fornicatione, avarizia, superbia, invidia, orghoglio, 85 

71 inpedimento. Daniel, 3, 27. 

72 Hebrews, 11, 33. 
78 Isaiah, 43, 2. 

7 * Wanting in MS. 

75 Cf . Mann, op, cit. p. 64 ; Cahier, op. cit III, p. 271 for sources. There 
are also points of resemblance between this chapter and the one in St. 2, as well 
as Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 16, de stellione et salamandra. 

78 cfuna bestia che ssi chiama centula. 

77 centula. 

77 *non e choc ciat ore che abbia ardire de chacciarla. 

78 e alia riva di questo fiume si va in un luogho che e chiamato. 

79 Crecine. Mann, op. cit p. 38 has herecine, a bush and not a place. 

80 giuchare e schercare. 

81 ricare. 

82 sopra se. 
88 verghe. 

* 4 adulterio. Galatians, 5, 19 ff. 
88 arroghantia. 
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omicidio, ditradizione, e lusuria, ec tutta 86 altra maniera di pec- 
chatto. Adunque 87 si ralegrerebbe 1'angielo di tte, ed i tutte le 
veritadi 88 del cielo. Percio ti de bene guardare d'ebrezza che per 
lo diletto della lusuria con ebrezza nascie non sia allaciatto che'l 
diavollo non ti tenti, cioe il cacciatore che tutto tenpo aguata. 89 II 
vino e He fenmine dipartono l'uomo da Dio. 90 
Delia natura della notticora. 91 

David dixe nel centesimo psalmo : Io sono come la notticora che 
11a notticore si ama le tenebre piu che'l giorno. La similitudine 
della notticora sia il popolo de Giudei quando Christo venne per 
salvarlo. Anci dixono : Noi 92 non abbiano re se non Cesare. Cho- 
stui 98 non sappiano chi egli e. Et percio amano piu le tenebre che 
11a luce. 94 Adunque rivolse il nostro signore gli occhi verso di noi 
e si cci allumino che eravamo nelle tenebre et in onbra 95 di morte et 
di schuritade. A noi venne lo sprendore, 96 et di cio disse il salva- 
tore per lo popolo : II 97 popolo che io non chognobbi, mi servi. El 98 
popolo de Giudei piu amorono le tenebre che'l giorno. Dixe il 
nostro signore nel salmo : E" miei figliuoli sono stranati, invecchi- 
ati, che eglino sono 100 fuori della diritta via e hodiano la luce come 
fa la notticora il giorno. 101 

Della natura di quentula. 102 

(U) no 108 uciello e che e chiamato ibes. Di questo dicono i filo- 
sofi ch'egli non e punto netto ucciello percio ch'egli vive di carognia 
morta le quali truova sopra la riva del mare o in altre acque. E 
ccierca di di e di notte per li pesci morti ove la carognia puzzolente 

86 ognaltra generatione di. 

87 e se cost facessi di te si. 

88 virtu. 

88 sta in aghuato. 

80 Cf. Mann, op. cit. p. 38; Cahier, op. tit II, p. 116 for sources. Cf. also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, II, 2, de antula sen anto out antelope animali. 

81 Ri anitrocho. 
88 John, 19, 15. 
88 John, 9, 29. 
84 Ri giorno. 

88 Matthew, 4, 16; Isaiah, 9, 2. 
88 Ri lumina. 
•i Psalms, 18, 44. 
88 John, 3, 19. 

"Vulgate, Ps. 18, 46. Filii alieni mentiti sunt mihi, filii alieni inveterati 
sunt, et claudicaverunt a semitis suis. 

100 eschono. 

101 Cf. Mann, op. cit p. 41 ; Cahier, op. cit II, p. 170 for sources. See also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 34, de nycticorace, id est noctua. 

102 Uuno uc cello che ssi chiama ibes. 

108 MS. no uciello cW apelato ibes a mostra linghua di quentula esto dicono. 
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e gittata f uori dell'acqua, ch'egli non osa 104 entrare nel acqua. EHi 
non si affaticha di prendere 106 nel l'atte onde e ne fondi onde i pcsci 
sono netti; 106 anzi fuggie le pure acque oVegli possa vivere nec- 
tamente. Tu, huomo christiano, che di vitta e del santo spiritto 
s'e ringieneratto, 107 entra nella spiritualle acqua, cioe nel battesimo 
del mestiere di Dio e quivi prendi 108 le spiritual vivande e lie nette 
come 109 irapostollo disse, che 11a fonte del santo spiritto si e cari- 
tade, pacie, patienza, benignitade, forza, tenperanza, continenza, 
castitta, e tute l'altre virtudi. Se ttu non vogli entrare nell'altre 
acque a prendere 110 di queste ispirituali vivande, dunque sarai tu 
ingrasatto di fuori di brutte carognie di morti; onde 1'apostollo 
disse: l'opere della carne sono aperte: fornicationi, lusuria, e be- 
lezza 111 di corpo, e avarizia. E queste sono le carognie, le morte 
carnali donde le malaguriose 112 anime sono nodrite. Tu, lettore, 
appara a notare in questo mare, 118 cioe in questo mondo ov'egli e 
tante bestie velenose che sono sanza numero, incontrari i qualli non 
si possono sormontare se no per lo segnio della santa crocie. 
Quando tu orerai, tendi 114 le mani verso il cielo diciendo: Per sig- 
nium crucie dei nimicis mei libera nos, Deus nostros. E 11a virtu 
della crocie difende cholloro che adorano, dicono: Messere, segni- 
ato e la lumiera 116 di tuo volto sopra me. Pero che sse'l sole non 
spandesse i suoi razi, elli non lucierebbe punto; ne 11a luna, s'ella 
non si dischoprise; e gli ucciegli medesimi non potrebono vohtre 
s'egli none stendessono le loro alie; ne lie navi non potrebbono 
correre se He vele non fussino dirizate al vento. E cosi noi non 
possiamo vinciere le tentazioni e He volontadi di questo mondo se 
lie nostre velle non sono dirizatte e llevate, cioe se i nostri chuori 
non sono dirizatti in buone e sante operazioni a 118 Dio. Donde la 
scrittura dicie che tanto como Moisse teneva sue mani levatte verso 
il cielo, di 117 tanto vincieva gli Amalech, e quand'egli le tenevano 

10 " MS. prendere in altri lati onde i pesci. N. pig liar e de pesci nel Take onde 
e ne fondi dove e pesci. 

106 netti e buoni. 

107 se segnato. 
™ H ciba. 

109 MS. cho. Galatians, 5, 22-23. 

110 pigliare. 

i^ebrecco. Galatians, 5, 19. 
112 pigre. 

11S Psalms, 104, 25. 
114 spanderai le braecio. 
115 illume del tuo. Psalms, 4, 6. 
di. 

11T erano vinti enimici loro che erano Amalecchi. Exodus, 17, 11. 
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basse adunque vincieva Amalecieli, cioe a dire che intanto come noi 
dimoriamo in buone opere, tanto vinciamo noi Amaleeh, cioe il dia- 
vollo ; e intanto come noi ritraiamo i nostri chuori di benf are, adun- 
que intanto ci vincie e sormonta 118 il diavollo. I santi sono aso- 
migliati 110 a questo esenpro che ssormontano 120 il mondo evenghono 
a diritto porto di salute, cioe al regnio del cielo. Coloro che non 
sano notare spiritualmente nelle mortali cose, cioe nelle molte 121 
opere moleste, saranno chiusi di f uori del cielestiale regnio e i morti 
perischono che 122 sono morti. Donde Dio disse nel vangelio: Las- 
ciate il morto soppelire il morto. 128 I pecchatori amano e seguitano 
il malle, e i buoni e i giusti huomini ne ritraghono del tutto illoro 
cuore dal malle e sseguitano il bene e dispregiano il mondo, e pen- 
sano che molto e inpossibile cosa 124 ventre e mente enpiere di di- 
letto secholare, e gire ad etternalle. E percio dobbiamo nottare 
per Tacque delle tribolazioni e sofferire 125 in buona pattientia, percio 
che chi a le tribolazioni nolle porta si gliele conviene soferire al 
postutto, e da sezo non e meritato da Dio. E questo e il primo 
bene 126 che ssi seguita che sse ne conferma Tuomo e 11a fenmina 
piu nella gratia 127 di Dio a diventare piu prefetto. Onde dicie 
l'apostollo: Ogni virtu nell'aversita diventa perfetta in peroche 
cholui che pazientemente sostiene le tribolazioni di questo mondo, 
le quali sono inghastighamenti 128 che Idio 120 fae a ccoloro che egli 
a per figliuoli s'il 180 fae erede del regnio del cielo. 181 Onde dicie 
Tapostollo: Se nnoi siamo chonpagni di Dio nelle passioni, 182 si 
saremo suoi chonpagni nele eternale chonsolazione. 188 

118 soprafacci. 

119 fighurati. 

120 vine o no il mare cioe il mondo. 
MS. omits molte. 

122 MS. chon esso i morti. 
128 MS. a morte. Luke, 9, 60. 

124 cosa e empiere il ventre di molti cibi e lla mente di diletti secolari, et pot 
avere fetternali allegrecce. 

125 soportare le tribulationi con buona patientia percio che chi lie porta in 
Pace, la pace e lla patientia gliele fa parere legiere, e chi nolle porta con patientia 
gli paiono assai piu grave che elle non sono et adtt partiti gliele portare e non a 
merito niuno di Dio. 

128 merito. 

MS. giatto. 
128 disciprine. 

doe. 

180 e quali. 

181 di Dio 0 vero del cielo. 

182 tribulationi. 2 Corinthians, 1, 7. 

188 Ci. Mann, op. cit. p. 47 ; Cahier, op. cit. II, p. 201 for sources. The main 
part of the chapter ultimately goes back to Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 
57, De ibe seu ibide ave. 
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Delia natura del nibio. 

(N) ibbio si e uno ville uccielo che vive di ratto e non valQ 
niente al mondo. E nel primo ano piglia i pulcini e i piccoli ucci- 
egli; lo secondo anno peggiora di sua natura e piglia vermini e i 
lonbrichi della terra ; e il terzo anno piglia f arf alle e topi ; lo quarto 
anno niuna cosa ch'abi vitta ardiscie di pigliare se non solamente 
carognie di bestie morte; lo quinto anno 184 si lascie per suo fiebolle 
efetto morire di fame, che di tutte chosse e spaventevole e nulla 
cosa ardiscie di tochare ne di pigliare che abbi in se ispiritto di 
vitta. A questo uccielo sono asomigliati i tiepidi e i pigri e li otiosi 
huomini e chonesso i nibbi sarano diputati, che si chome il nibio per 
sua vita e nigrigienza e chamato 185 dalla conpagnia de gientili ucci- 
egli per sua chativita e pigrizia, cosi nigligientemente quegli che 
sono ottiosi in ben fare sarano dischacciati e discieveratti dalle con- 
greghazioni 186 de guisti e santi huomini. Donde Salamone disse: 
Se ttu vedi huomo che sia pigro e llento in suo honore e in sue cose, 
amaestralo 187 e confortallo che prenda 188 esenpro nelle propietadi 
delle bestie e degli ucciegli che ssi proveghono a lluogho e tenpo 
chonvenevolle di quello che f ae loro bisognio ; e percio e buona cosa 
che sse ttu non puoi o non ai 189 il senno d'attare altrui, che nel tuo 
affare 140 metti cura si come bisognio ti fa e poni cura e guarda 
come i migliori di tte si proveghono, 141 e sse questo non farai tu 
non te ne puoi accorgiere che ttu sarai chadutto in poverta e in 
miseria onde ti morai di fame si chome il nibio vile 142 e da poccho 
chome di sopra e nominatto. 148 

Della natura della fulicie. 

(F) ulicia si e uno uccielo nette e bello che dimora nelle parti 
d'oriente in uno giardino frescho e bello e non gusta 144 di carognia. 
In niuno luogho non vola, anzi dimora insino alia fine in uno luogho 
solo e quivi prende sua vivanda e suo pasto 145 in pacie e in tran- 
quilitate sanza andare vaghando in qua o in la. A questo uccielo 

184 anno Per sua tiepidi fade e viltade si lascia morire. 

185 chacciato. 
188 chonpagnia. 

187 e utile amaestrarlo. 

188 pigli. 

188 MS. ai nimicha il senno. 
140 faccende pongha chura. 
141 si reghono e proveghono. 
14i vile e nigligente. 

148 Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 40, de natura milvi ad vitiosos appli- 
cata, and Barth. Ang. XII, 26, de milvo, while not sources, give to the milvus the 
same disgraceful character as the nibbio of R3. 

144 si pasce. 

148 cibo. 
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sono asomigliati i buoni huomini che vivono in uno luogho e non 
vanno ne qua ne in la errando 146 sicchome fanno quegli che fanno 
contro alia fe, che ssi rienpiono di secholare desiderio carnalle; 
non niente come 147 questo ucciello, che di nulla carognia non man- 
gia ma ssi pascie e dimora in uno luogho, 148 cioe in santa chiesa 
ch'e giardino e fontana di virtudi, e quivi perseverano ne coman- 
damenti di Dio, cibandosi di cielestiale cibo. Onde il nostro sig- 
niore disse nel vangielio: 149 Chi di qui alia fine persevera in buone 
opere, nel mio amore e nella cattolicha f ede sara salvo e quegli che 
e in santa chiesa ricievera degniamente il pane di vitta. Egli sarano 
santi 160 di sante vivande, cioe delle dolci parolle del nostro signiore 
Dio. 161 Donde 152 la scritura dicie che di sollo pane non vive Tuomo 
ma della parolla ch'escie della boccha di Dio la qualle e vitta dell* 
anima. Onde per ragione dee perire di fame quelli che non si vole 
satollare 168 delle parolle di Dio. E Salamone disse: 154 Nelle 
parolle de santi de santi e giusti huomini trovera 155 tu seno e dot- 
trina, ma in quelle de folli e de malvagi chuori non tro\*erai tu 
altro che onta, brobrio, 156 vitupero, e verghognia; ben 157 sono di 
tali matti che mettono maggiori intendimenti 158 e cura d'udire cose 
carnali e di lussuria, e che piu amano la conversazione e di stare 
cholle fenmine e coi folli che choi savi. E di cio legiamo di due 
lusuriosi giovani che dissero ad Aristotile ch'egli si dillettavano piu 
di stare colle fenmine che choi savi e cogli amici di Dio. E Aris- 
totile rispuose e disse : Deletant justus justizia, sapiens in sapienzia, 
lusurias in lussuria, e i porci si dilettano piu nel fangho che nella 
chiara acqua. Nota verbum. 169 
Delia natura de pesci. 

(P) esci sono sanza nomero. Avegnia idio che i piu none s'aso- 
miglino e vano Tuno contra Taltro e ano diversi nomi e ssono di 

146 errando ne vaghando. 

147 non viveno come. 

148 luogho et cost fanno i fedeli huomini che ssi tenghono in uno luogho cioe. 
148 Matthew, io, 22. 

180 satiati di sane e sante vivande. 
151 Jesu Christo. 
10 * Matthew, 4, 4. 
158 sanare. 

184 Proverbs, 15, 14; 18, 15. 

185 non troverra tu se non dotrina. 
188 rinbrotti. 

187 et quanti matti sono che mettono. 

188 soHecitudine. 

i 88 Cf . Mann, op. cit p. 55 ; Cahier, op. cit III, p. 209, for sources. Cf . also 
Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, I, 58, de fulica for the ultimate source of most 
of the chapter. 
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ciento quaranta quatro nomi. Alchuno sono che vivono in acqua 
solamente, e altri sono che chonversano in terra e vivono in cias- 
chuno luogho; altri sono che chovano huova e gittale poi in acqua 
e r acqua le ricieve e f alle ingienerare onde loro vitta e nodrimento. 
Altri pesci sono che ingienerano figliuoli viventi, cioe sono balene e 
cierti dalfini e mold altri. E quand'egli li veghono natti si gli 
guardano diligientemente in tutta loro tenera etade in tal maniera 
che s'egli s'aveghono o accorghonsi d'alchuno malvaggio aguatto, 
elli lo mettono dinanzi lor boccha e traghono loro figliuoli a sse 
dentro loro ventre la ov'egli ano chonciepatti, e gittatili fuori 
quando egli veghono sanza alchun periglio. E sappiate che pesci 
non fanno avolterio, cioe a dire che H'uria gienerazione e maniera 
non si congiugnie coH'altro charnalmente sichome f ae il chavallo o 
alchuno asino. Ne non posono vivere sanza 160 conciepere sua na- 
tura come abiamo detto qui indietro a cc. XXVIII. 

Serra si e uno pescie che a una cresta a guisa di segha ond'egli 
rompe e speza le navi di sotto ; e ssue allie sono si grandi che sse ne 
f oviella e va bene sette o otto leghe contro la nave ; ma infine quando 
non puo piu soferire, si chade nel profondo del mare. 

Porco si e una maniera di pescie che chava la terra li sotto 
l'acqua per trovare sua vivanda altressi come fanno i nostri porci ; 
che lloro boccha e molto largha e e in taluogho ch'egli non potrebbe 
cogliere sua vivanda s'el beccho non fussi fitto dentro la terra. 

Ghalncie 161 si e uno pescie chfc a il beccho altressi chom'mia 
ispada ond'egli fora e pertugia le navi e f alle a fondare. 

Schorpione si e appellatto percio che laipiscie e pugnie la mano 
degli huomini a cchi llo prende; di cui dicono gli antichi che sse 

160 After sanza in the manuscript occurs a blank space of ten lines, as also 
in Ri. Bk. I, part V, chap. CXXXI of Brunetto Latini (ed. Chabaille) supplies 
what is missing : sans aigue ne esloignier sot de sa lignite. Et si ont dens fors et 
agus, et desous et desus, par maintenir lor viande contre les fors cours de Yaigue; 
dont li un manjuent herbes et petite s vermines, et li autre manjuent poisson; et 
ee est par une tel nature que tozors li maindres est viande dou graignor; et ainsi 
li uns vit de Yautre. Then follows several lines on the Bakdne in Brunetto. 
This was probably also dropped out by the scribe, together with the end of the 
introduction on fish, for the next chapter both in N and Brunetto is the serra. 
However, he refers to chapter 28, which in R3 is the fish vergilia, as also in Ri, 
and which is found in approximately the same place in R2. The vergilia does 
not occur in Brunetto but as it has the same characteristics as his serre and R3's 
serra, the scribe may have been confused by this similarity, leaving the space 
blank to be filled in later after further investigation. 

Much of this chapter, as well as the short chapters which follow, is to be 
found in Isidore of Seville and Hugo de Saint Victor, de BestUs, III, 55, which 
must have formed the basis of the original version of the present text. 

191 Glaive in Brunetto ; in a variant Chabaille gives elance. Ri has glancie, 
R4 glaue, Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55, gladius. 
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ttu chogli il seme d'un erba che a nome ozzimo bassilicho, cioe che 
tutti gli schorpioni che sono vivi presso s'assenbierano ai chanestri 
ove sarae messo il detto seme. 

Anguilla 162 e uno pescie ch'e unto di limo ies tera; percio aviene 
che cchi la strignie piu fuggie. Di cui dicono gli antichi che cchi 
bevessi del vino dove l'anghulla fosse aneghatta non arebbe talento 
ne volonta di bibere mai vino. 

Mollena e appellato percio che ssi piegha in piu volte e torli. 
Delle quali dichono i peschatori che tutte le molene sono fenmine e 
cch'elle chonciepono di serpente e percio il chiamano sufollando in 
guisa di serpente e elle viene ed e presa ; e sua vitta e nella coda che 
cchi la fiede sopra il chapo o sopra il dosso non muore, ma del 
cholpo della coda muore incontanente chome detto e. 

Echinus e uno pescie piccholo di mare ma egli e si savio ch'egli 
s'avede dinanzi della tenpesta che dee venire e inmantanente 1 * 4 e 
portalla secho altressi come un anchora per mantenersi contra la 
f ortuna e tenpesta ; percio si ne prendono sovente guardia i marinai. 

Chalcatricie e iuio animalle di quatro piedi, di coloro giallo, 
che nascie nel fiume del Nillo. Sua natura e detta qua adietro ov'e 
tratta di sua natura. 165 

Cietto e uno pescie grandissimo che i piu chiamano balena e non 
puotte notare la ove il mare e alto piu di cento piedi, cioe il pescie 
che riciute Ion profetto nel suo ventre, il qualle gli parea fcssere 
andatto in inferno per la grandezza del luogho ov'egli era. Di sua 
nattura circha quinci indietro nel suo capitolo. 166 

Choquille si e uno pescie di mare, inchiuso di suo ghusto ed e 
tutto ritondo, ma egli s'apre e cchiude quando vuole. E suo di- 
morare si e nel fondo del mare ma egli viene la mattina in alto e 
ricieve la rugiada che chade dentro da sse; per gli raggi del solle 
che fiede sopra la coquille sono alquante induratte le ghocciole della 
rugiada, dentro la choquilla ciaschuna che messa, che ma non in tal 
maniera ch'elle sieno pietre margheritte, cioe perle, mentre sono in 
mare. Ma lruomo ne He trae del mare e aprele e trane fuofri Id 
ghocciole induratte e inmantanente divenghono perle bianche pre- 
tiose, le qualli si chiamano margheritte. E ssappiatte che se 11a 
rugiada e pura e netta, le perle sono bianche e llucienti ; altrimenti 
non. E niuna perla non e maggiore di mezzo pocie, cioe del ditto 

161 These two sentences on the anguilla are the same as the beginning of die 
longer chapter on the anghuila, printed above. 

i«« Brunetto limon, with variant limon de terre. 

164 A few words seem to be lost here; cf. Brunetto, loc cit: il afercoit 
devant la tempeste, et maintenant prent une pierre et la parte avec sot, autre ssi. 

165 Chapter 26 of the first part of the bestiary. 

166 The cietto does not occur in the first part of either R2 or R3. In Ri it 
immediately precedes ch. 42, volpe, which in R3 is ch. 40. 
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grosso. Un'altro coquile e in mare che a nome mariqua. I piu 
l'apellano ostra percio che quando ella e tagliatta per lo mezo si ne 
eschono lagrime delle quali l'uomo tignie le porpori e quella tintura 
escie di suo guscio. Un'altra choquilla e che Vuomo apella gran- 
chio 167 percio ch'egli a ghanbe. E ritondo e e nimiccho delle ostri 
ch'egli mangia della sua carne per maraviglioso ingiegnio. E udite 
chom'egli porta una pietra picchola e seguita e va dietro alia ostria 
tanto ch'ella apre suo ghuscio. Allora viene lo granchio e gitta 
la pietra dentro deU'ostria in tal maniera ch'ella non a potere di 
rinchiudersi, e in tal maniera si pascie e uccidela per si meraviglioso 
ingiegnio come udite. 

Serene, sechondo che dichono gli antichi e gli autori, sono 
quatro 168 ch'ano somiglianza di fenmina dal chapo infino alle 
choscie, ma da indi in giu anno somiglianza di pescie. Di loro 
natura ciercha qua indietro, 169 nel chapitollo delle serene. 

Appostaine 170 si e uno pescie ch'e apellatto chavallo fliuvale e 
percio ch'egli nascie nel fiume del Nillo. E ssuo dosso e ssuoi erini 
e 11a sua coda e 11a sua boccie e chome di chavallo e ae l'unghie 
fesse come pie di bue; e ae i denti come il porcho salvaticho sa- 
nutto e 11a coda ratortigeiata e vae rinchulone indietro per guar- 
darsi dagli uomini. E quand'egli mangia troppo e egli s'acorgie 
ch'egli sia come rinfusso per suo mangiare, egli se ne vae in sulle 
channe novellamente tagliatte si cch'el sangue gli escie per gli suoi 
piedi in grande abondanza, e in cotal maniera guariscie della sua 
malattia. 171 

Dalfino si e uno grande pescie di mare il qualle seghue le vie 
degli huomini. Questo pescie che 172 sta in mare ch'egli trapassa il 
mare d'oltre in oltre altressi chome s'egli volasse, ma non vanno 
legiermente soli anzi vano molte insieme. E per gli dalfini s'acorg- 
hono i marinai della tenpesta, quand'eglino veghono i dalfini che 
fugghono per mare e trabocchansi l'uno sopra l'altro fuggiendo 
altresi come se 11a folghora gli n'chaciasse. E ssapiatte ch'el dal- 
fino ingienera figliuoli e non huova, e portagli dieci messi e guar- 
dagli e notricchogli di suo latte. E quando i figliuoli sono in loro 
giovaneza egli li racholghie dentro loro gholla per guardargli meg- 

167 Brunette cancre. This whole chapter has much in common with the 
conchae of Hugo de Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55. 

168 Three, in Brunette. 

i«» Chapter 16 of the first part 

170 In Brunette Ypotame, with the variant Alpoteine; Ri apostarne. 

171 The bestiary chapters of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. J. P. Richter, II, p. 332, 
Ippopotamo, give this same description of the hippopotamus with its recourse to 
bleeding as a relief from overeating, as does Solinus, ed. Mommsen, p. 161. 

171 Some words seem to have been dropped out ; cf . Brunette, bk. I, part V, 
ch. CXXXV, et est la plus isnele chose qui soit en mer. 
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lio. E vivono XXX anni secondamente che He gienti dichono 
ch'egli ano assaggiatto e tagliatto le loro code. E ssue boccha non 
e niente la ove gli altri pescie Tanno, anzi e preso al ventre contro 
la natura. E niuna bestia ne pescie d'acqua non muove la linghua 
altro ch'el dalfino solamente, e suo ispiritto uon puotte ritrarre 
tanto inquanto egli e sotto Tacqua, s'egli non viene in alto all'aria. 
E suo boccie e somigliante in bocie d'uomo piangiente. E nelfet 
primavera se ne vanno molto al mare di Poiton 173 ov'eglino notri- 
chano i loro figliuoli per l'abondanza del acqua dolcie, e loro entrata 
si e a destra e Ua loro uscitta si e a sinestra percio 174 ch'egli non 
volghono bene dalla sinestra parte, ne del sinestro occhio, ma del 
diritto veghono chiaramente. E ssappiatte che nel fiume del Nillo 
si a una maniera di dalfini ch'ano sopra il dosso uno ischiena fatta 
a modo di segha ond'eglino uccidono la chalchatricie. E ssi tro- 
viamo nelle antiche istorie che uno infante, cioe fanciullo piccolo, 
di canpagnia si nodrie uno dalfino lunghamente a fecielo si dimes- 
ticho ch'egli il chavalchava quando voleva; 175 e nella fine si lascio 
morire il dalfino quand'egli sacorse della morte deU'infante che 
iraveva notrichatto. Un altro dalfino ebbe ne lagho di Banbilonia 
che tanto amoe un infante che appresso, cioe ch'egli ebbe molto 
ischerzatto e giuchatto e trastulatto molto chollui, el gharzone si 
gli fuggie e il dalfino si Ho voile seguitare e si rimasse in secho 
sopra il sabbione, ed egli fu poscia preso. Queste e molte altre 
maraviglie sono vedutte delle propiete e nature di questo pescie dal- 
fino per lo grande amore ch'egli porta agli huomini sechondo 176 che 
troviamo per li detti degli antichi e de moderni autori. 177 

Come il chorbo chava la pietra al morto. 178 

Se ttu porterai la pietra che recha il corbo dal mare roso e teralla 
in boccha, si intendera li ucigli sechondo che dichono gli antichi. 

178 The classical Pontus Euxinus. 

174 Cf. Brunetto, loc. cit. porce que il ne voient genres bien dou senestre 
oil . . . 

179 Brunetto adds : ef tant que li dalfins le porta jusqu'en la haute met, et 
iluec fu notes. 

i" From sechondo on is not in Brunetto. The antichi and especially moderni 
autori may be a hint, from the compiler, to his sources. 

177 Although the killing of the crocodile by the Nile dolphin and several 
other traits found in the above chapter occur in the short paragraph in Hugo de 
Saint Victor, de Bestiis, III, 55, the ultimate source of this chapter is Solinus, ed. 
Mommsen, pp. 87-90. Here are given all the traits of the present chapter as 
well as the stories about the dolphin's love for man, the latter, however, with 
more detail, as also in Pliny. Solinus, op. cit. p. 160 has the dolphin of the Nile. 
For the friendship of the dolphin for children, and its representation in classic 
art cf. Otto Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums in culturgeschichtlicher 
Besiehung, Innsbruch, 1887, pp. 211-235. 
Title lacking in MS. 
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Dicie Aron 179 e Evas: Se tu prenderai 180 lu ova del chbrbo e coci- 
eralle e, cosi chocte, le manterai 181 nel nidio, incontanente il corbo 
se n'andrae al mare rosso in una isolla dove 182 adericho e fune 
sepulto da corbi e rechane una pietra che incontanente che tocha le 
sue huova si diventanno crude e diventano 188 al primo statto. Se 184 
ttu questa pietra porterai in uno anello sotto ponendo foglie da 
lloro e tocherano chonessa uno inferiatto, incontanente sarane 
disccolto. 185 E lo nome della pietra sie indes 186 percio che si truova 
in India e alcuna 187 nel mare roso. 



Yale University 

179 Aron may be the Aaron of Exodus 28 who, as high priest, wore a breast- 
plate of precious stones. Many lapidaries mention Evax, king of Arabia. Cf. 
L. Pannier, Les lapidaires francais du moyen age, Paris, 1882, pp. 26, 34, 78, 238 ; 
J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, III, 324, Paris, 1855. In this the dedication 
of Damigeron, de Lapidus is : Evax, Arabia* rex, Tiberio imperatori, salutem. 

180 torrai. 

181 metterai. 

"» dove fu seppellito. 
188 ritorneranno. 

MS. sectu. 
185 set olto. 
188 indens. 
187 alchuna volta. 
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ALGUNOS ANTECEDENTES DEL CULTERANISMO 
)ARA penetrar todo el alcance y significado del movimiento de 



1 afectacion que con Gongora, desde 1609, f echa del Panegirico al 
Duque de Lerma invade triunfador la literatura espanola, para com- 
prender el mismo exito rotundo y categorico de unos procedimientos 
artisticos que se alzan tan intensos y potentes que arrastran a sus 
mas acerrimos adversarios — recuerdense a Lope 1 y a Jauregui — 
hay que tener en cuenta los antecedentes de rebuscamiento de ex- 
presion que le preceden. Asi atendiendo a estos prodromos, a estas 
raices tan profundamente presas, podremos explicar la perdura- 
cion de un mal, que hacia que Feijoo dijese en 1726 hablando del 
poeta cabal, " Por lo menos en Espana, segun todas las apariencias, 
hoy no hay que buscarle, porque esta la Poesia en un estado lasti- 
moso. El que menos mal lo hace (exceptuando [uno] u otro raro) 
parece que estudia en como lo ha de hacer mal. Todo el cuidado se 
pone en hinchar el verso con hyperboles irracionales, y voces pom- 
posas ; con que sale una Poesia hydropica confirmada, que da asco, 
y lastima verla. La propriedad, y naturalidad, calidades esenciales 
sin las quales, ni la Poesia, ni la Prosa, jamas pueden ser buenas, 
parece que andan fugitivas de nuestras composiciones. No se 
acierta con aquel resplandor nativo, que hace brillar el concepto; 
antes los mejores pensamientos se desfiguran con locuciones afecta- 
das" 2 y en pleno 1773 Lopez de Sedano reiteraba estas quejas ase- 
gurando que cundia la preocupacion aun en aquellos tiempos en que 
" la hemos visto resucitada con los cultisimos y ridiculisimos Poe- 
mas de San Antonio Abad y San Juan Bautista que se han dejado 
muy atras a todos los Sectarios del Culteranismo"* 

Un trabajo de acopio de las manifestaciones nacientes del men- 

1 V. este punto recientemente tratado en la sugestiva y finamente original 
apreciaci6n del arte de Lope, que Schevill acaba de ofrecernos. " The Dramatic 
Art of Lope de Vega." University of California Publications of Modern Phi' 
lology, Vol. VI, pags. 465. 

1 Teatro Critico Universal, Tomo I, Discurso XIV, Music a de los Templos, 
47, pags. 306 y 307 de la ed. de 1773. 

• Pamaso Espanol, VII, pag. XX. 
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cionado movimiento, que abarcase todos los tipos de artificio desde 
el remoto juego de palabras de Gonzalo de Berceo 

Torno en Ave Eva la madre de Abel 4 

acaso nos hiciera reconsiderar el valor expansivo de ciertos ele- 
mentos latentes, bien anteriores a la aparicion y desenvolvimiento 
del cultismo. Habria que recoger lo que Mr. L. P. Thomas, en la 
brillante exposition 5 de estas dif idles cuestiones, llama les elements 
cultistes traditionnels, pero no deberian descuidarse los presagios 
que puedan proceder del campo del teatro y de la novela, que en 
dicha notable monografia no se estudian. Ya Canete habia ha- 
blado 6 de que " dos cosas contribuyeron mucho a decidir el rumbo 
de las novedades hijas de la decadencia moral e intelectual refle- 
jadas en las inspiraciones poeticas espanolas : el escabroso y retum- 
bante estilo de los libros de caballerias y la lectura de nuestros poetas 
del tiempo de Don Juan II " y anade : " Estos libros en que apenas 
quedaban vestigios del gallardo estilo en que esta escrita la His- 
toria de Amadis de Gaula . . . que se iban intrincando en tenebroso 
laberinto de imagenes desaforadas y estramboticas hiperboles, no 
podian dejar de influir en una poesia que buscaba la originalidad 
por caminos convergentes al que ellos seguian" y aunque la esti- 
mation de las influencias, llevada tan lejos sea excesiva y peque de 
exageradamente simplificatoria, merece, no obstante, cierta atencion. 

Voy a limitarme solamente a presentar reunidas unas criticas, 
escritas antes de 1609, y en las que se reprueban producciones que 
no seguian la maxima de la perspicuidad que el filosofo aconseja en 
el libro tercero de la Retdrica. El interes que estas censuras puedan 
tener, procede de que sus autores adoptan una position muy analoga 
a la que van a tomar despues los que se mof an de la escuela gon- 
gorina, y pueden hacernos aquilatar el valor de esta fase embri- 
onaria de un movimiento de superabundancia ornamental, altiso- 

* Bib. Ant Esp., LVII, pig. 144, lo que por otra parte procede de Gautier de 
Coincy, V. Puymaigre, Les Vieux Auteurs Costillans. Premiere Serie, Paris, 
1888, pig. 208. 

• " Le lyrisme et la preaosit* cultistes en Espagne 99 en Beihefte sur Zeit- 
schrift fur romanische philologie. XVIII hft. 

e " Observaciones acerca de G6ngora y del Culteranismo en Espafia." Rev, 
de Ciencias, Literatura y Aries, I pigs., 317-342. Este articulo acaba de ser re- 
producido en la Revue Hispanique, XLVI, pags., 281-31 1. 
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nancia o pulimiento extravagante, que anublaban la facil compren- 
sion de la clausula y pueden, consiguientemente, hacernos apreciar, 
como tales procedimientos tendian a desenvolverse, antes de que el 
genio de Gongora recogiese los elementos dispersos, articulandolos 
de modo consciente y por elevada, aunque lamentable en sus resul- 
tados, ansiedad estetica. 

Acerca de alguna de estas censuras, ya antes senalada, hombres 
de valer se han expresado de modo bien explicito : asi, por ejemplo 
Farinelli, discutiendo las afirmaciones de Thomas acerca del influjo, 
que este senalaba en otra de sus obras, 7 del joven Carrillo de Soto- 
mayor en su paisano el autor de Las Soledades dice : " Habia bas- 
tantes poetastros que trataban, aun en la infancia de Gongora de 
ocultar el vacio de sus poesias por medio de un estilo pomposo y de 
un rebuscamiento retorico exagerado," 8 y hace solo unos meses P. 
Enriquez Urena, hablando del soneto de Pedro de Espinosa, que 
luego apuntare, se produce en estos terminos : " Conviene, ademas, 
hacer hincapie en lo que este soneto revela : en 1605 estaban ya en 
boga procedimientos estilisticos que hoy nos parecen culteranos y 
que entonces comenzaban a parecer, por lo menos, ininteligibles."* 

La cuestion de la oscuridad habia sido ya tratada en el terreno 
de los principios antes de la evolucion del arte de Gongora. Ya 
Herrera, a quien algunos han considerado como precursor del 
movimiento cultista, 10 y que en sus composiciones, como en algun 
sitio dice el Prof esor Fitzmaurice-Kelly, " sins by emphasis, by re- 

7 Gdngora et le gongorisme consider h dans leurs rapports avec le marinisme 
(Ex trait dcs Memoires couronnes de 1' Academic royale dc Belgique) Paris, 10,11. 

8 " Marinismus und Gongorismus," en Deutsche Literatureeitung, XXXIII, 
col. 1417. 

• Revista de Filologla Espanola, IV, pig. 291. 

10 V. Thomas, Le Lyrisme . . . pigs. 56s., Coster, Fernando de Herrera, 
Paris, 1908, pigs. 298s. Cafiete habia dicho op. ext. "hasta en Fernando de 
Herrera se encuentran asomos de amaneramiento gongorino " y mis categ6rica« 
mente habia manifestado su opinion el acad£mico Don Fermin de la Puente y 
Apezechea, cuando en el discurso que pronuncio al ingresar en la Espafiola 
decia : " Yo, Senores, he creido siempre que el f enomeno de la corrupcion lite- 
raria de G6ngora principia en Herrera y permanece incubado, por decirlo as!, 
hasta que se present6 el destinado para desenvolverle. Me lo hace creer de esta 
suerte algun ligero rastro que en aqu^l noto de afectaci6n o hinchazon, defecto 
que recogen con harta facilidad los imitadores." {Discurso s leidos en las re- 
cep clones publicas que ha celebrado desde 1847 la Real Academia Esprfda. M«p 
drid, 1860-65. Vol. I, pags. 264-65 ) 
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dundacy and verbosity " sostuvo en las anotaciones a Garcilaso que 
" la escuridad que precede de las cosas i de la dotrina es alabada i 
tenida entre los que saben en mucho ,,u y en otro lugar se lee : " No 
entienden que ninguno puede merezer la estimacion de noble poeta, 
que fuese facil a todos i no tuuiese encubierta mucha erudition i 
conocimiento de cosas." 12 

El grande humanista Alonso Lopez Pinciano en la Epistola VI 
de su Filosofia Antigua PoStica, y bajo el epigrafe Del Poetico Len^ 
guaje, se ocupa del asunto y despues de decirnos que " los autores 
de industria afectan escuridad muchas veces" y que "ordinaria- 
mente los poetas andan buscando vocablos para no ser entendidos " 
pone en boca de Hugo la recta doctrina, ensenandonos " que hay tres 
maneras de escuridad, las dos son artificiosas y virtuosas y la ter- 
cera mala y ruda. La primera de las artificiosas es, cuando un 
poeta, de industria no quiere ser entendido de todos y esto lo suele 
hacer por guardar el individuo, como dicen los italianos, que si el 
Petrarca hablara claro en aquella Cancion que decis 18 y Mingo Re- 
bulgo en su £glogo pudiera ser que no le conservaran ; y que ni el 
Papa ni el Rey de aquellos tiempos los libraran de la muerte. Y a 
quien pareciere mal esta escuridad parecera bien una grande temeri- 
dad. La otra escuridad artificiosa es causada de la mucha leccion 
y erudicion en la cual no tiene culpa el poeta sino el lector que por 
ser falto dellas deja de le entender ... y no culpe de escuro al 

11 Obras de Gardlasso de la Vega con anotaciones . . . Sevilla, 1580, pag. 

127. 

12 Fernando de Herrera Controversia sobre sus anotaciones . . . Soc. de 
Bibli6f. Andaluces, 1870, pig. 86. 

ls Se refiere a la Canzone XI que empieza : " Mai non vo'piu cantar com'io 
soleva" En "// Petrarca con fespositione d'Alessandro Vellutello, Venetia 1560, 
en el f ol. 143V. se dice." " La presente dottissima e moralissima Canzon f u fatta 
dal Poeta in quel tempo, nel qual di sopradetto habbiamo, ch'egli s'era da seruigi 
di Giouanni XXII & dalla corte partito, essendo alia sua habitatione di Valclusa 
ad habitar tomato, nella qual tre cose uolse in sententia significare. La Prima, 
che del tempo, nel qual a servigi del Pontefice era stato, si teneua malcontento 
& satisfatto da lui. La seconda che per la ingratitudine d'esso Pontefice uerso 
di lui usata . . . s'era da quella partito ... £ nondimeno, uolendo egli ancora 
in tal biasmo perseuerare e per suo particolare sdegno, del Pontefice dolersi, per 
fuggir de mordaci e fastidiose lingue di questi ignoranti, e forse temendo che 
mal gliene potesse incontrare pensd di uolere sotto tanto uelato e coperto modo 
il suo concetto esprimere, che da questi tali non potesse per alcun modo piu 
esser inteso." 
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aposento que esta muy claro, mas culpe a su vista la tienc ofus- 
cada. Estas son las maneras de escuridad artificiosas que suelen 
usar los poetas. La tercera escuridad es mala y viciosa, que nunca 
buen poeta uso, la cual nace por falta de ingenio de invention o de 
elocucion, digo pof que trae conceptos intrincados y dif iciles, 6 dis- 
pone, 6 por mejor decir, confunde los vocablos de manera que no se 
deja entender la oration." Y estas opiniones se ven realzadas en 
la respuesta de Don Gabriel al Pinciano. " En la f rasis habia mas 
que dificultar, si han de ser claras 6 escuras en la Poetica. Bien me 
parece que tenga de lo uno y de lo otro, que sean un poco escuras al 
vulgo y claras a los doctos ; que de aquella escuridad la grandeza, y 
desta claridad nace la suavidad a la oracion." 14 

En 1602 publico Lope de Vega la Primer a parte de las Ritnas, 
y en la dedicatoria al poeta sevillano Don Juan de Arguijo, trata de 
def enderse contra los ataques de que habia sido objeto por su novela 
pastoril La Arcadia, que habia visto la luz en 1598, y se expresa 
asi: "Ni es bien escribir por terminos tan inauditos, que a nadie 
pareciessen inteligibles : pues si acaso las cosas son escuras, los que 
no han estudiado maldicen el libro, porque quisieran que todo estu- 
viera lleno de cuentos y novelas, cosa indigna de hombres de letras; 
pues no es justo que sus libros anden entre mecanicos e ignorantes, 
que quando no es para ensenar, no se ha de escribir para los que no 
pudieron aprender." 15 Palabras que representan, como fina y pro- 
piamente manifiesta Castro, en su refundicion de la Vida de Lope 
del Profesor Rennert, que "el autor se declara partidario de una 
literatura erudita bien distinta de la de sus comedias, presentan- 
donos una vez mas el dualismo que libraba batalla en su espiritu, y 
que nunca resolvio Lope en una suprema sintesis" 16 y dicha pro- 

14 Ed. de Mufioz Pefia, Valladolid, pigs. 248, 250-51, 273-74. 

15 Coleccidn de obras sueltas, asi en prosa como en verso, de frey Lope FiUx 
de Vega Carpio. Madrid, Sancha. 1776-1779. Tomo IV, pags. 167-68. 

16 Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega. Madrid, 1919, pag. 89. Oposi- 
cion semejante entre corrientes de pensamiento muy contrario aparece con rela- 
tiva frecuencia. Recuerdese el caso, en cierto punto similar, de Cervantes de que 
habia Savj L6pez cuando se ocupa de las Ejemp lares y dice:* Aquel singular 
contraste que se observa en toda la creaci6n artistica de Cervantes, entre el Qui- 
jote y la Galatea, los inter medios comicos y la ultima novela, entre la vena 
realista, la humanidad profunda, el humor burlon y las palidas fantasias del 
sueno, esta vivo y presente en estas novelas." Punto sobre el que se extiende 
tambien el deplorado critico italiano en el Capitulo "Cervantes arcade." (Paolo 
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fesion de fe del inmortal escritor resulta mas curiosa si la compara- 
mos con el conocido pasaje del Arte nuevo de hacer comedias en 
este tiempo, aparecido en 1609 



y quando he de escribir una Comedia, 
encierro los preceptos con seis Haves ; 
saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio, 
para que no me den voces, que suele 
dar gritos la verdad en libros mudos ; 
y escribo por el arte que inventaron 
los que el vulgar aplauso pretendieron, 
porque como las paga el vulgo, es justo 
hablarle en necio para darle gusto 17 



antinomia entre el arte f ragantemente popular de sus comedias y el 
arte alambicado, ostentoso de la pastoral ; separation de lo que 11a- 
maria Alomar los temas extranos y los autoctonos; 18 diferencia 
entre las obras 



y un genero artificioso — para refinados circulos aristocraticos — en 
el que " the nymphs and shepherds display throughout an alarming 
knowledge of literature, metaphysics, and theology," como dice 
Walter W. Greg, 19 caracterizando la evolucion de este tipo nove- 
lesco en Espana. 

Savj Lopez, Cervantes. Madrid, 191 7. Traducci6n de Antonio G. Solalinde, 
pags. 145 y 63 y siguientes.) Carducci en el ensayo " Don Quixote " ha hecho 
alusi6n al contraste de temas caracteristico de los escritores y pintores espafioles 
de la epoca. (En su volumen " Bozetti e Scherme," Bologna, 1889, en el tomo 
tercero de Op ere de Giosui Carducci.) 

17 ColecciSn citada, Tomo IV, pig. 406 

18 En la interesante colecci6n de ensayos La formacidn de si mismo. Ma- 
drid, [1920], pag. 99, refiriendose a Gald6s dice: " Lo he comparado con Lope 
de Vega, y ahora me afirma en esta identidad de estirpe literaria. En Lope de 
Vega esta bien deslindado el grotesco imitador de Homero, Tasso, Ariosto y 
Sannazaro, del plasmador genial de los viejos temas que habtan pasado de los 
cantares de gesta a las prosificaciones de las cr6nicas, a los romances, a los 
libros de caballenas. — En la obra de Gongora, en la de Quevedo, en la del propio 
Cervantes, podriamos establecer esta saludable separaci6n entre los temas ex- 
traAos y los aut6ctonos." 

19 Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. London, 1906, pigs. 60-61. En 
otro lugar dice: " In passing from Alexandria to Rome it lost much of its 
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En varias ocasiones aparecen expresados los modos de pensar de 
Carrillo de Sotomayor en esta materia, y diferentemente ha sido 
considerada la importancia y fuerza potencial de sus pensamientos. 
Thomas en los extractos que ha hecho de las reflexiones de aquel 
poeta y Cuatralbo de las galeras de Espana, vio im caso de influencia 
directa en la escuela que primero so Uamo la nueva poesia y mas 
tarde culteranismo. Lo mismo opina Fitzmauric Kelly. En cambio 
Farinelli y Coster no comparten las ideas de Thomas. 20 

Me circuscribo a mostrar dos pasajes de aquel autor cuya poesia, 
al decir de Pedro de Valencia, estaba compuesta "'con mucho in- 
genio, y singular elegancia, y la prosa escrita con artificio y elo- 
cuencia no vulgar." En uno de dichos lugares se lee : " Oluide el 
ignorante su ignorancia . . . no es bueno le ofenda la escuridad del 
Poeta siendo su saber 6 su entendimiento el escuro. Que milagro 
si embuelto en la noche de su ignorancia misma, le parezcan tales 
las obras de los que leyere ? " y mas adelante " contentarase alguno, 
quien duda, por contentar su opinion, y defender su proposito, con 
dezirle, es bastante el ser claro . . . engano cierto no pequeno, si 
en el Orador merce vn nombre digno de vnas humildes esperan^as, 
en el Poeta lo sera de viciosas." 21 

Este profunde desprecio de la masa indocta, que le es peculiar, 
recuerda el modo de pensar de los poetas de la Pttiade. Joachim de 
Bellay en su Defense et illustration de la langue frangaise diqa: 
" Seulement veux-je admonester celuy qui aspire a une gloire non 
vulgaire, s'eloigner de ces ineptes admirateurs, fuir ce peuple igno- 

limpid purity; the clear crystal of the drink was mixed with flavours and 
perfumes to fit the palate of a patron or an emperor. The example of adultera- 
tion being once set . . . it became a court plaything, in which princes and great 
ladies, poets and wits loved to see themselves figured and complimented, and 
the practice of assuming pastoral names becoming almost universal in polite 
circles, the convention, which had passed from the eclogue on to the stage, passed 
from the stage into actual existence, and court life became one continual pageant 
of pastoral conceit. From the court is passed into circles of learning, and grave 
jurists and administrators, poets and scholars, set about the refining of language 
and literature decked out in all the fopperies of the fashionable craze. 9 ' (Ca- 
pitulo " The origin and nature of pastoral," pig. 7.) 

20 Thomas, Le Lyrisme . . . pigs. 71s; Gdngora. ... 78; Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
" G6ngora," Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, Second series, Vol. XXXV, pig. 171; Farinelli, loco citato; Coster, 
"Baltasar Graciin," Revue hispanique, XXIX, pig. 615. 

21 Obras, Madrid, 161 1, fols. 133 v. y 135 v. 
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rant, peuple ennemy de tout rare et antique sqavoir : se contenter de 
peu de lecteurs a Texemple de celuy qui pour tous auditeurs ne de- 
mandoit que Platon : et d'Horace qui veut ses ceuvres estre leus de 
trois ou quatre settlement, entre lesquels est Auguste," 22 y en la 
Oda XIII dedicada Au Seigneur Bouju y titulada De I'inmortaliti 
des poites, se encuentran estos versos : 

Rien ne me plaist, f ors ce qui peut desplaire 
Au jugement du rude populaire. 23 

Si Ronsard decia en 1564 : " Si vous estimez que je sois desireux 
de la f aveur du vulgaire, vous vous trompez encores beaucoup ; car 
le plus grand desplaisir que je s^aurois avoir en ce monde c'est 
d'estre estime ou recherche du peuple." ya antes otro poeta de la 
misma escuela, Bastier de la Peruse, y de modo patente, habia ex- 
presado sus propositus : 

J'ay cache dix mille vers 
Pleins de graces nompareilles, 
Qui ne seront descouvers 
Que pour les doctes oreilles. 
Le vulgaire populace 
Ne merite telle grace, 
Et la grand' tourbe ignorante 
N'est digne qu'on les luy chante : 
Car Apollon ne veut pas 
Que celuy qu'il f avorise 
Ses vers divins profanise 
Les chantant au peuple has. 24 

38 (Euvres computes. Paris, 1903, I, pig. 42. 
%t Loco citato, pig. 202. 

24 (Euvres completes de P. de Ronsard, ed. Blanchemain, Paris, 1866, pag. 

143. 

Jean Bastier de la Peruse nacido, al parecer, en Angouleme hacia 1530. 
Pertenecia al grupo de poetas de Poitiers y en los alrededores de esta ciudad 
muere en 1555. Una de sus obras, la tragedia en cinco actbs Midie, mereci6 
que este autor fuese alabado entusiasticamente. Los versos que cito pueden 
hallarse en la colecci6n (Euvres choisies des Poites francais du XVI* siicle 
contemporains de Ronsard de L. Becq de Fouquieres Paris, 1880, pag. 150. 
Mis textos en comprobacion pueden hallarse en la ed. critica de La Defence et 
(lustration, de Henri Chamard, Paris, 1904, pig. 316, n. 7. 
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y Horacio, sin ir tan lejos como estos refinados, ya habia dicho en 
sus tiempos : 

Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor* 5 

El gusto del siglo XV es conocidamente crespo y afectado, afi- 
cionado a latinismos, a alusiones de varia erudicion y a toda la 
demas ambitiosa ornamenta de que el poeta latino nos habla en su 
famosa Epistola, Si Sempronio invita a su amo a dejar rodeos y 
poesias " que no es habla conueniente la que a todos no es comun, la 
que todos no participan, la que pocos entienden " 21 no se libro la 
obra inmortal de la censura de aquel fino catador renacentista, 
Juan de Valdes, cuando alega que el estilo de la CelesHna peca por 
dos cosas: amontonamierito de vocablos y que pone algunos tan 
latinos "que no s'entienden en el castellano, y en partes adonde 
podria poner propios castellanos que los ay 99 y unas paginas antes 
habia manifestado respecto a Juan de Mena, que aunque todos le 
dan comunmente la palma el entiende que " no se la daria, quanto al 
dezir propiamente ni quanto al usar propios y naturales vocablos; 
porque, si no m'engano, se descuido mucho en esta parte, a lo menos 
en aquellas sus Trecientas, endonde quiriendo mostrarse doto, es- 
crivio tan escuro que no es entendido, y puso ciertos vocablos, unos 
que por grosseros se devrian desechar y otros que por muy latinos 
no se dexan entender de todos, como son : rostro jocundo, fondon 
del polo segundo y cinge toda la sfera, que todo esto pone en una 
copla, lo qual a mi ver es mas escrivir mal latin que buen castell- 
ano." 26 

Veamos ahora como antes de lo que califico Thomas de volte 
face subite de Gongora, autores bien conocidos, reprobaban ciertas 
composiciones espanolas que no se acomodaban a la maxima de la 
perspicuidad que Aristoteles preceptuaba. 27 Castillejo " el festivo e 

Epist. I, 19, 37- 

"Aucto VIII Ed. Cejador, Cldsicos Castellanos, XXIII, pig. 22. 
*« Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Boehraer, Romanische Studien, VI, Heft XXII, 
P*gs. 415 y 406. 

fT Tambi£n Jcronimo de Arbolanches en aquella agria epistola a Don 
Melchor Enrico, su maestro en artes, que precede a Los nueve libros de las 
Habidas habla primero de que 

Ni s£ decir vocablos nunco usados 
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ingenioso poeta " en su campana vehemente contra los introductores 
de las formulas metricas italianas, les achaco los vicios del vacio y 
de la dificil comprension. Hablando de Boscan dice : 

Mas trovada 
Una copla muy penada, 
El mismo confesara 
Que no sabe donde va 
Ni se f unda sobre nada. 28 

Y en otra composition pone en boca de Jorge Manrique : 

Nuestra lengua es muy devota 
Dela clara brevedad, 
Y esta trova, a la verdad, 
Por el contrario, denota 
Oscura prolijidad.** 

Lo mismo Gregorio Silvestre, antes de convertirse a los primores 
que venian de la peninsula hermana, en la Satira tercera del libro 
primero, la cual empieza Destnedido sonetero cuenta que vio Vn 
tnal trobado conceto, al que 

Yo no le hallo sentido, 
al derecho, no al traues 80 

y en La Visita de Amor, del libro segundo, califica las nuevas ha- 
bilidades retoricas no muy suavemente de " metro proli jo," " alga- 
rabia de allende " y sigue : 

El subjeto f rio y duro, 
y el estilo tan obscuro, 
que la dama en quien se emplea 

y mis tarda 

Ni s6 hacer versos que ninguno entienda, 
Como Ausias March en lengua lemosina 
V., por ejemplo, Gallardo Ensayo de una biblioteco ... I, cols. 258-59. 

28 Contra los encore cimientos de las coplas espanolas que tratan de amores, 
Bib. de Aut. Esp., XXXII, pig. 156. 

,9 Contra los que dejan los metros castellanos y siguen los italianos, loco 
citato, pig. 159. 

90 Las obras del famoso poeta Gregorio Silvestre . . . Granada, 1599, fol. 
102 r. 
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duda, por sabia que sea, 

si es requiebro 6 si es conjuro 

y luego : 

Con duenas, y con donzellas, 
dijo Venus: ^que pretende, 
quien les dize sus querellas 
en lenguaje que no entiende, 
el, ni yo, no vos, ni ellas P 81 

En la version de la Introductio ad Sapientiatn, de J. Luis Vives, 
que en 1546 publico Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, aparece una 
maxima CDLXI que declara " Tu hablar sea modesto, cortes i bien 
criado ; no aspero, no rustico, ni necio ni tampoco repulido i traba- 
jado : de manera que sea natural, i que todos te entiendan i no que 
ayan menester interprete para entender lo que dices." Y Cervantes 
de Salazar anade en nota al pie "Fea cosa es, que aviendo dado 
Dios la platica a los hombres, para que con ella exprimiessen sus 
conceptos, i con ella se amassen mas unos a otros, hable alguno tan 
escuro, que ni el sepa lo que dice ni los que le oyen lo que habla : de 
manera que seria mejor ser mudo, i darse a entender por senas, que 
usar mal de lo que Dios le dio para aprovecharse dello." 82 

En el Discurso sobre la lengua castellana de Ambrosio de Mor- 
ales, 88 que en 1546 vio la luz aludio a los " que pecan en usar voca- 
blos estranos, i nuevas maneras de decir, que pocos entienden, solo 
con ganas de no parecer a los otros " y despues " Vnos pocos Espa- 
noles necios, que para hacerse estimar por sabios entre los igno- 
rantes, hablan de manera que no los entiendan, han de ser causa y 
bastar, para que junto con ellos sean condenados todos los que con 
prudencia procuran hablar bien el Castellano?" y mas tarde: "I 
quien avra que diga, que el cuidado que se pusiere en assi adornar 
nuestro hablar Castellano, no lo ha de desviar mucho del comun 

81 Loco citato, fols. 169 v. p 170 r. 

82 Obros aye Francisco Cervantes de Salazar ha hecho ...ed.de Cerdi y 
Rico, Madrid, 1752, pig. 83 de la Intro ducion I C amino para La Sabidvrim. 

88 Este Discurso f ue" reimpreso, con ciertas modificaciones, en C6rdoba d 
afio 1585 al f rente, ocmo la primera vez, de la obras de su to Hernan F£rez de 
Oliva. Sigo la edici6n de Cerdi de las obras de Cervantes de Salazar, que acabo 
de citar, donde indica las varias lecciones : en los trozos que copio no habia 
hecho cambio ninguno. Pigs. 11, 12 y 14-15. 
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uso? no en los vocablos ni en la propiedad de la lengua, que seria 
gran vicio, sino en escogerlos, apropiarlos, repartirlos, i suavemente 
i con diversidad mezclarlos, para que resulte toda la composicion 
estremada, natural, llena, copiosa, bien dispuesta i situada. I este 
pulir desta manera la habla quan ageno, quan diferente, i quan con- 
trario es de la af ectacion ! El cielo i la tierra, lo bianco i lo negro, lo 
claro i lo escuro, no esta mas lejos de ser una cosa, que estas dos de 
juntarse o parecerse." 

Igualmente Luis Barahona de Soto, en cuyos veros veia D. 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza "Un claro ingenio, un vivo entendi- 
miento, — un sentido profundo, un raro aviso, — una varia leccion y 
un decir liso," se burlo donosa y repetidamente de los poetas reve- 
sados e ininteligibles. Aparecen las invectivas principalmente en 
dos satiras que " pueden considerarse como el esbozo de un tratado 
de poetica " como dice Rodriguez Marin. Son estas satiras las de- 
dicadas a Gregorio Silvestre y al Duque de Sessa, esta ultima inti- 
tulada Contra los malos poetas afectados y escuros en sus poestas. 
El transcribir dichas censuras seria excesivamente largo. Anotese 
este ejemplo de expresiones rebuscadas : 

Una raz6n gallarda, por figura, 
No niego que es virtud de cuando en cuando ; 
Mas ir en ellas siempre no es cordura. 

Decir, por la manana, entonces cuando 
El gran cochero que en las ondas mora 
Va del Paropamiso transmontando, 

Y, por verano, al tiempo que el Aurora 
A su morada antigua vuelve, y Febo 
El uno y otro cuerno al Tauro dora, 

Aquestas ni otras tales no repruebo ; 
Mas los extremos juzgo por gran vicio, 
Aunque para jiiez soy muy mancebo. 

Pero el tantas veces citado Thomas, que se ocupo de estas criti- 
cas, paso por alto otra satira, que si bien no forma un cuerpo de 
doctrina, incidentalmente nos suministra algun caso digno de curio- 
sidad. Me refiero a la que lleva por titulo Contra algunos nece- 
dades. Dice en ella cuan propio es del nuevo enamorado 
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. . . calzar guante, 
Escribir carta obscura, presumiendo 
Que lo que no se entiende es elegante 

Y luego : 

Y el otro, que, queriendo encarescelle 
A la dama su pena y su belleza, 
Habla por do no pueden entendelle : 

«Sf la influencia obliga de la alteza 
De la zona pendiente al natalicio, 
No subiera de punto tu esquiveza, 

Para que como forjan tan sin iricio 
La estatnpa do el vestigio pasd Apolo 
De la Unea menor por beneficio 

Pudiera yo llamarme en dicha solo 
Con que tu, mi senora, me creyeras, 
Pues & ti solo adoro y d ti inmolo.* 

Yo no se quien escribe estas maneras 
Tan duras de entender y de entenderse 
Como pienso que habla muy de veras. 84 

Pero las reprobaciones no venian solo del lado de los espanoles. 
Ronsard, que podia otorgar coronas por su condition magna de 
poeta, 85 en el prologo de su insoportable Franciade, que aparece en 
las ediciones posteriores a la princeps, ataca a los poetas espanoles : 

"Tu auras les conceptions grandes et hautes, comme je t'ay 
plusieurs fois adverti, et non monstrueuses ny quintessencieuses, 
comme sont celles des Espagnols. II faudroit un Apollon pour les 
interpreter, encor il y seroit bien empesche avec tous ses oracles et 
trepieds." 86 Y esta execracion es particularmente curiosa, porque 

**Luis Barahona de Soto. Estudio biogrdfico, bibliogrdfico y crltico por 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Madrid, 1903, pigs. 704^-05, 7261 720/-30. 

"Recuerdense los famosos y ap6crifos versos atribuidos a Carlos IX, 
aunque "jamais ce prince n'a exprime des idees aussi liberates, dans un style 
aussi corn&ien" (V. CEuvres completes de P. de Ronsard. Ed. Laumonier, 
Paris, 1914-191 VII, pig. 353, VIII, pig. 211) : 

Tous deux egalement nous portons des Couronnes ; 
Mais, roy, ie les recois, Poete, tu les donnes. 

86 Preface sur la Franciade touchant le Poeme HeroTque. " Au Lecteur 
Aprentif." CEuvres completes de P. de Ronsard. Ed. Blanchemain, Paris, 1858, 
III, pag. 31. 
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tal poema es en su composition un mosaico de obras de la antigue- 
dad clasica y claramente expresa su intention en el cuarteto que 
coloca al f rente de la revision de 1578 



Es detir " a ceux qui ne se plaisient pas a son poeme, il ne re- 
prochait pas un defaut de sens litteraire, mais, rapporte Binet, leur 
« ignorance »." 87 

I A que poeta tendria en mente al exponer estas abominaciones? 
«*Acaso a Juan de Mena? Las obras traducidas al f ranees eran 
casi exclusivamente en prosa, los Libros de Amadis, la Celesrina, 
las cosas del obispo de Mondonedo, etc. 88 iConocia Ronsard el 
espanol ? A los diez y seis anos podia hablar ingles, italiano y ale- 
man 89 y se recordara que su padre, Louis de Ronsard, que era 
maitre d'hotel de los hijos de Francisco I, les acompano en sus 
cuatro anos de cautividad cuando fueron enviados a Espana en 
rehenes (1526-1530). 

Baltasar del Alcazar escribe un soneto burlesco con estrambote, 
donde humoristicamente aconseja al poeta que no se preocupe en 
hacer claro el sentido del soneto que escriba, porque si resulta in- 
comprensible un comentarista se encargara de poner de manifiesto 
el significado oculto que pueda encerrar. He aqui como se expresa : 



Haz un soneto que levante el vuelo 
Sobre el Caucaso, monte inaccesible, 
De estilo generoso y apacible 
Lleno de variedad de Cipro y Delo. 

Con perlas, ambar, oro, grana y yelo, 
Nieve quise decir, no f ue posible : 



87 J. J. Jusserand, Ronsard, Les grands ecrivains francais Paris, 191 3, pig. 
141. Conf. en relacion con sus Odas el trabajo de Paul Laumonier, Ronsard 
pdete lyrique, Paris, 1909, pigs. 336 s. y 419 s. 

"Conf. la Bibliographie Hispano-frangaise de Fouch^-Delbosc, en Biblio- 
graphic hispanique, 1912. 

*• Ronsard and La Pliiade, by George Wyndham, London, 1906, pig. 6. 



Les Frangais qui mes vers liront, 
S'ils ne sont et Grecs et Romains, 
En lieu de ce livre lis n'auront 
Qu'un pesant f aix entre les mains. 
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No sea lo esencial inteligible 

Pues no ha de f altarle un Velutelo/ 



En la Sexta parte del Pastor de Ftlida de Galvez de Montalvo y 
con motivo de la discusion entre Batto y Silvano, sobre los meritos 
respectivos de las escuelas traditional e italianizante, Siralvo, ar- 
bitro de la contienda, advierte "pues un soneto que entra en mil 
epitetos y sale sin conceto ninguno y tienese por esencia que sea 
escuro y toque f abula 99 y habla del poeta que anda " tras un vocablo 
exquisito 6 nuevo, al gusto de decirle, le encajaran donde nunca 
venga " y presenta un soneto " a prop6sito de que ha de seguir siem- 
pre la llaneza 99 donde termina expresando 



sano consejo que hace recordar el tan conocido principio de Boileau 



Je ne puis rien nommer, si se n'est par son nom : 
J'appele un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon 



En el Viaje Entretenido de Agustin de Rojas, que Ueva aproba- 
cion con fecha de 15 de Mayo de 1603, y al final del libro segundo, 
hay una loa que di jo en Toledo cuando estuvo con Villegas y " que 
pareci6 bien con grandisimo extremo, por ser la traza nueva y la 
novedad peregrina 99 y donde ridiculiza cierto lenguaje que no es en- 
tendido por todos 



Piedras, bronzes, chapiteles, 
piramides, coliseos, 
obeliscos y colosos, 
mobiles y paralelos, 
raf es, techumbre, arquitraues, 
pentagonas y cruceros ; 
bien se que solo me entienden 
no mas que los arquitectos. 

Dioptra, timpano, limbo, 



*°Poesias de Baltasar del Alc&sar, ed de la Real Academia Espanola, a 
cargo de F. Rodriguez Marin. Madrid, 1010, pag. 138. 

41 Ed. de Menlndez Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, Madrid, 1905-15. II* 
pigs. 468-69. 



que a juicio de sabia y cuerda gente, 
lo fino es : pan por pan, vino por vino' 
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aranaes, pinolas, globos, 
almincatarad, numitos, 
coluros y meteoros, 
Pleyadas, Arturo, norte, 
Via lactea, signos, polos ; 
bien se que solo me entienden 
aquellos que son astrologos. 



Pero sin duda la estrof a mas interesante es donde se lee : 



Contumelia y puspusura, 
argonauta y cicatriza, 
regomello y dinguindayna, 
cazpotea y sinfonia, 
magalania y cinfuntunia, 
zegomella y ciparisa; 
esta lengua entiende Rios 
y otros que echan bernardinas. 42 



y digo la mas interesante porque esta misma expresion echar her- 
nardinas la usa Suarez de Figueroa en pleno florecimiento gongo- 
rino, en 1617, para atacar a los mantenedores de los nuevos metodos 
de arte. 48 

42 Menendez Pelayo, op. cit. IV, pags. 541-42. 

48 " Con estas palabras, quanto a la lengua de bien graue autor, quedaran, a 
mi ver, conuencidos (permita se impugne esta nouedad su primer autor, si bien 
lucidissimo ingenio en nuestra vulgar) los que siguen secta contraria, publicando 
bernardinas y haziendo burla de los a cuyas manos llegan. Sin duda se leuanta 
en Espana nueua torre de Babel . . ." El Passagero, ed. de Selden Rose, Soc. 
Bibliof. esp. Vol. XXXVIII. Madrid 1914, pig. 101. La frase echar bernar- 
dinas habra que entenderla en el sentido que da Covarrubias en su Tesoro " unas 
razones que ni atan ni desatan, y, no significando nada, pretende el que las dize, 
con su disimulacion, enganar a los que le estan oyendo " y no en el absurdo que 
se ve en el Diccionario de Autoridades y que se repite aun en la decimocuarta 
edici6n del de la Academia, Madrid, 1914, a pesar de que en aquella fecha era ya 
academico el Sr. Rodriguez Marin, que habia escrito a prop6sito de esta cuesti6n 
una erudita nota en su esmerada edicion del Rinconete y Cortadillo, Sevilla, 1905, 
pigs. 384-86. Otro caso de este modismo puede hallarse en Salas Barbadillo 
cuando dice : " Aqui entraron los medicos. Y despues de haber sido inf ormados 
del origen del mal y examinado el pulso . . . hicieron junta en otra pieza mas 
afuera, y despues de haber hablado cuatro bernardinas y dado con el remedio 
menos importante, aunque el mal era de cuidado, ofrecieron buenas esperanzas 
de la salud del enfermo." (Obras de Alonso Jeronimo de Salas Barbadillo, ed. 
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Muy bien conocido es el soneto de Pedro Espinosa que em- 
pieza " Rompe la niebla de una gruta escura " y que lleva el numero 
59 en la Primera parte de las Flores de poetas ilustres. En las notas 
el docto Rodriguez Marin 44 se limita a reproducir un parrafo de 
Sedano. Mas tarde en su trabajo sobre el poeta antequerano, 45 
indica dubitativamente la posibilidad de que el soneto de Espinosa 
aluda al de Pacheco, que tiene en la misma antologia el numero 
221, pero la sugestion no pareee muy convincente. 

Juan de la Cueva, del que decia Cervantes " Se que sus obras del 
eterno oluido, — (a despecho y pesar del violento — curso del tiempo) 
libraran su nombre, — quedando con vn claro alto renombre." trata 
de la materia en su Exemplar Poetico, impreso por Sedano en el 
tomo VIII de su Parnaso en que dice que se sirve para la edicion de 
un Codice escrito y firmado el ano 1605, aunque hoy despues de los 
trabajos de Wulf y de Walberg, 46 sabemos que hay que fecharlo en 
1606. 

Manifiesta el autor del Exemplar en la ' Epistola primera ' que 
no debe el poeta caer en un estilo bajo y ordinario, pero : 

Cayra en el mismo yerro el qu'escriviendo 
puramente en lenguage Castellano 
se sale del, por escrevir horrendo. 

Cual ya dixo un Poeta semi Hispano 
el centimano gigans que vibrava, 
que ni hablo en Romance, ni en Romano. 

Otro que d'elevado se elevava 

Cotarelo, Madrid, 1 907-1 909. Tomo II, pigs. 65-66.) Estos tres ejemplos que 
aqui incluyo pueden unirse a los que presenta Rodriguez Marin. Ultimamentc 
Valle-Inclan en la humoristica Farsa de la enamorada del Rey (Madrid, [1920], 
Jornada primera, pig. 33) pone en boca de Justina los siguientes versos: 

iNueve princesas que hermanas son! 
Tu me respondes con bemardinas 
Cuando te muestro mi coraz6n. 

44 Sevilla, 1896, pigs. 356-57- 
48 Madrid, 1907, pig. 55- 

46 Con /. "Poemes inedits de Juan de la Cueva" Lunds Universitets Art' 
Skrift, XIII, pigs. XXIII, XXIX, y XLIX. 

Juan de la Cueva et son " Exemplar Poetico " Lunds U. ArsSkrift, XXXIX, 
pigs. 35 y 38. Me sirvo de esta edici6n para las citas que a continuaci6n 
presento. 
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dixo, el sonoro son i boz de Orf eo, 
en mi espiritu interno modulava. 
Esta escabrosidad d'estilo es f eo, . . . 4T 

En la Epistola III da reglas de estilo y aconseja al po&a que 
hable pura, casta, propiamente y en lengua conocida : 

Que no mescle bocablo diferente 

con mudar letras, o anedir diciones, 
sino cual pide el Arte, i se consiente 

Sea Griego, o Latino, o de naciones 
barbaras, aplicado i bien dispuesto 
es usado de celebres varones. 

Mas no se entiende que a de ser conpuesto 
d'Esclavon, i Germano, i misturado 
de aquella suerte en otra lengua puesto. 

Y sigue : 

. . . es justo se condene 
el que corrompe bozes naturales 
cual hizo Aldricio assi escriviendo a Irene ; 

Eres oficinaria de mis males, 
indomita, cruel, lisonginosa, 
de corruscantes ojos penetrales. 

Otro dixo en un ansia congoxosa : 
ay me, que por estar alonjinada 
manipulando estoy mi faz Uorosa. 

Otro al de Gelves, en la f uerte espada 
e^edes al mas inclito herostano. 
de Heros, ved si ay voz tan mal f ormada. 

De suerte, que hablando en Castellano 
si d'estrangera voz se aprovecharen 
no huyendo lo impuro es ser profano. 

A los que desto el paso desviaren 

van caminando a ser reprehendidos, 
i a despenarse cuando bien se amparen. 

De dos Archi Poetas conocidos 

una murmuracion oy a un Poeta 
porque usavan vocablos ascondidos. 

47 Op. cit. p4g. 51. 
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Sclopetum, llamavan la Escopeta, 
Estapeda, decian al Estrivo, 
famelica curante a la Dieta. 

Al maldiziente le dezian cancivo, 
a la casa comun de la vil gente 
publico alojamiento del festive 

Carnes priuium llamaban comunmente 
a las carnestolendas i assi usavan 
de aquesta afectacion impertinente. 48 



Pocos anos despues aparecen los geniales y desconcertantes 
poemas de la segunda manera de Gongora : las acometidas contra la 
nueva poesta menudean : hay f rias y razonadoras cansuras y contra 
ella se esgrime, tambien, el arma del ridiculo y se acude a reto- 
zonas y donosas parodias del elemento contorsionante y grotesco 
que caracteriza a las crecientes actividades de la joven escuela, y 
para todo ello hay mayor razon cada dia que pasa, pero el movi- 
miento avanza vencedor. El adjetivo culto, emblema de la escuela, 
toma un sentido peyorativo, 49 y suena a escarnio, pero si no todos 
los poetas confiesan su imitacion de Gongora tan paladinamente 
como Jacinto Polo de Medina, cuando decia 



48 Op. cit. pigs. 66 y 67. 

49 V. la lista de textos que, para estudiar su evoludon semintica, Thomas 
presenta. Curiosa, entiendo, que puede ser una nota marginal que se encuentra 
en los Versos espirituales, de Fray Pedro de Enzinas, publicados en Cuenca por 
Serrano de Vargas en 1597, donde el autor habla en el texto de una inculta 
montana y pone al margen " inculta i. no cultiuada " (Egloga segunda, foL 17 v.) 
En primer lugar demuestra que aun aquella fecha era el significado no muy 
claro, porque las otras palabras que explica son terminos oscuros, alusiones a la 
mitologia, por ejemplo, y ademis este significado que se da mucho antes de la 
aparici6n del gongorismo, es el que repetidamente usa Lope, asi en la Dorotea 
" Aquel poeta es culto, que cultiua de suerte su poema, que no dexa cosa, ispera 
ni escura, como vn labrador vn campo " ( Acto IV, ed. Americo Castro. Renad- 
miento, pig. 209) o aquel otro caso que se encuentra en El guante de Dona 
Blanca citado per Castro en su erudita refundici6n de la Vida de Lope del Pro- 
fessor Rennert, pig. 540. 



Ya por gongorizar en la maleta 
del cordobes poeta 



Hay sonetones de nutra 
con estupendos vocablos 
a quien llama la ironia 
cultos, por mal cultivados. 
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meti las unas, y en las Soledades 
ejectute mil robos y maldades 50 



no por eso aparecen menos fibres de sus influencias. Todo el mundo 
Hterario europeo parece terreno propicio, en aquella epoca, para la 
germinacion de las mismas tendencias: las otras hermanas litera- 
turas meridionales, francesa e italiana; la portuguesa, que toma a 
Gongora como dechado y modelo; 51 la segunda escuela de Silesia, 
en Alemania, con Cristian Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau y 
Daniel Casper von Lohenstein, como introductores del gusto de 
Marino; la literatura inglesa que ve surgir la Schol of Wit, 52 que 
tiene mas paridad con el movimiento de que me ocupo y con el con- 
ceptismo, que el tantas veces senalado Euphuism, que el ultimo tra- 
tadista que de este problema se ha ocupado, caracteriza como sigue : 
But the simplest and safest form of definition is that Euphuism is a 
style characterized by the figures known in ancient and medieval 
rhetoric as schemes (schemata), and more specifically by the word- 
schemes .(schemata verborum), in contrast with those known as 
tropes; that is to say, in effect, by the figures of sound or vocal 
ornament. 58 " Todos los movimientos similares al nuestro, sin em- 

50 Segunda parte de la Floresta de Rimas antiguas casteUanas, ordenada 
por Don Juan Nicolas Bohl de Faber. Hamburgo, 1833, P&R* 359* 

51 Sobre todo puede verse en las colecciones el Postilhao de A polo y A 
Phenix Renascida. 

• f V. la conocida obra de Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. III. 

M Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit. Euphues & his England, by John Lyly, 
edited by M. W. Croll and H. Demons. London, 1016. Introduction, paginas 
XV y XVI. Karl Borinski habia tornado una actitud excesivamente radical al 
dear: "Dieser Stil, [el cultismo] mit dem 'Euphuismus' und 'Marinismus' 
gewdhnlich zusammengeworfen, steht ganz fur sich allein, obwohl er dieselbe 
Zeitstrdmung reprasentiert Fur den 'Euphuismus' hat Fr. Landmann bereits 
die Sonderstellung in Anspruch genommen (Euphues Ed. Heilbronn, 1887. In- 
troduction XIV. f.). Sehr richtig hebt Landmann beim 'Euphuismus 9 die 
gekunstelte Syntax (Antithesis), die Klangspielerei (Alliteration) und die Vor- 
liebe fur Exempla („foras-*) als die drei Elemente heraus. Davon ist nun der 
' Cultismo ' das gerade Widerspiel. Der Lakonismus (das »Macht und Donner- 
wort*), die spanische ^duret^* (spater auch den Schlesiern vorgeworfen), die 
Anspiehing: das sind seine Kennzeichen. Von der Lusternheit der marinitischen 
Equivoques, der Weichlichkeat der ambra- und zibetduftenden Beiworter bleibt 
er vollig fern. Der 'Cultismo' ist der ernsteste unter den drei Stilen. Der 
Gedanke ist sein Element Insofern war er allerdings fur einen Schriftsteller 
wie geschaffen, der das »odi profanum* im Denken als die vornehmste Regel 
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bargo, no se injertan de modo tan patente y duradero. Acaso esta 
diferencia de arraigo, pueda explicarla el dilatado proceso de prepa- 
ration lenta, que estas criticas contra la oscuridad, que acabo de 
presentar, patentizan, las cuales, como se ve, perduran a traves del 
siglo XVI y se reiteran con marcado vigor y vehemencia a prin- 
cipios del XVII, la vispera de la tan discutida evolucion artistica de 
Gongora. 

Erasmo Buceta 

University of Caufornia 

aufstellt." que se ke en las paginas 3 y 4 de su Baltasar Gracidn und die HofUtet" 
atur in Deutschktnd. Halle, 1894, lo que habia motivado la ispera cansura de 
Farinelli que afirmaba que Borinski "demuestra conocer muy poco la epidemia 
literaria que infest6 4 Espaiia en tiempo de G6ngora." (Conf. Baltasar Gracian, 
El HSroe. El Discrete, con un estudio critico de Arturo Farinelli Madrid, 
1900, pag. 216.) Muy atinadamente indica Bonilla y San Martin " Cierto que el 
gongorismo espafiol no es identico al eufuistno ingles ni al marinismo italiano, 
pero tiene con ellos puntos de contacto muy esenciales, y es harto significathro 
el hecho de que tales estilos apareciesen en el mundo literario con conta dife- 
rencia de tiempo. w (Flores de Poetas I lustres de los sighs XVI y XVII. Ma- 
drid, 1917, pig. XV de la Advertencio.) 
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THE SIEGE DE BARBASTRE 



{Continued from Vol X, page 321) 1 



HE passage in which Beuve sends for aid was meant by the 



1 poet to vary an action which was becoming monotonous. 
For us, the interest of the lines has little to do with their action, 
but rather with their numerous references to other poems of the 
cycle. Qarion de Valdune offers to go as messenger, and Hunalt, 
Joffroy and Navari de Tolose are selected to accompany him. 
Beuve then gives them a solemn charge, which is like a last, faint 
echo of that of Vivien about to die (Guillautne, 622-689). These 
passages are so important that it will be well to give them entire : 

Or entendes a moi, dist Boves a vis fier. 

Vos me dires mon pere, Aymeri lou guerrier 

Qu'il me vigne secore, car je en ai mestier, 
780 A .xx.m. chevaliers, se il puet esploitier, 

Ansin con ge fis lui a Nerbone Tautrier, 

Cant assigie Tavoient li gloton losangier. 

Illoc fut si aquis an son palais plenier 

Qu'il fist les mors homes desor les murs drecier. 
785 A .x.m. chevaliers la li vins ge aidier, 

Et si trovai au siege de la gent Taversier. 

A icestes ansaignes, gardes ne Toblier, 

Me vigne ores secorre en estrange renier 



790 Or me dites mon f reire, dan Bernart lou sane, 
Qu'il me vigne secore, se il li vient a gre, 

1 Errata, — In the first installment of this article occur a number of arbitrary 
and absurd divisions in the laisses. AHho these errors were twice corrected in 
the proofs, they were not suppressed. See lines 74, 189, 194, 204, 229, 239, 
264, 274, 354, 364, 384, 389, 399, 439, 514, 529, 609, 614, 624, 770. 
777 These lines occur on fol. 131 r° a. 

782-784 These lines are lacking in the MS. of the British Museum, Bib. Reg. 20. 
B. For purposes of comparison, a number of variants of this MS. will be 
given, thru the kindness of Dr. Joseph Louis Perrier of Columbia University. 
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A tos sous qu'il poret mander en son rene. 

Je li fis jai aide de bone volante, (fol. 131 r° b) 

Cant il f ut assegies a Brubant la cite. 
795 Et Guillaume me dites, lou marchis alose, 

Qu'il me vigne secore a trestout son barne, 

Ansin con ge fis lui en la bone cite, 

Cant rois Tibaus Tasist par sa grant poeste. 

Je conquis les somiers qui portoient lou ble, 
80a Lou vin et lou bescuit et les bacons sales. 

Par Bertran li tramis dedens la fermete 

Illoques lo vi ge si de fain atire, 

C a poines out les levres et les dens deserre. 

A .i. cotel tranchant que Tan m'ot aporte, 
805 Lou pain et l'eve teve ens el cors li cole. 

Ans qu'il ovrist les lievres ne qu'il aust parle, 

Li oi ge grant bien fait, ce sout de verite. 

A icestes ansaignes, ja ne soit trestorne. 

Me vigne ci secorre en estrange rene, 
810 En la tor de Barbarstre. 

Or me dires Hernalt de Gironde la bone 

C'a icelles ansaignes c'o palais de Nerbone 

L'oi ge bien venter a Aymeri lou conte 

Que, tantost qu'il requt lo palais de Gironde, 
815 Que ja ne mengeroit de torte par besogne, 

Ne ja en son vivant n'averoit feme rosse, 

Que autresinc en f ussent li enfent rous ancontre. 

Puis fut il tes .iii, mois que il fut en tel doute 

Que il ne pot issir de la bone Gironde, 
820 Ne ne menja de pain ne de blef ne de torte, 

Ne ans n'i but de vin de barril ne de tonne. 

Ysope ne clare n'i out nes une goute, 

Mais l'eve des fosses, qui puant estoit toute. 

Vers coues i avoit une grantdime route. 
825 Au pen de lor bliaut la colerent trestoute. 

La dedens nen avoient feme noire ne blonde. 

800 MS. Bib. Reg. 20. B. reads : Le vin et le buef cuit et le bacon sale. 
806, 807 are lacking in MS. 20. B. 

8*1 The scribe wrote H. de Biaulande. The last word was expunctuated by t 

later hand and the word Gironde was written above. 
818 MS. 20. B. reads : Puis f u il tieus .il mois que il ot tel besongne. 
824 See note to lines 952, 953* 
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La lou secoru ge et o moi .x.m. homes. 
A icestes ensaignes me vigne ores secorre 
Entre gent sarranzine. 

830 Or me dites Guairin, qui d'Anseune est fis, 

Qu'il me vigne secorre en estrange pais, 

Ensin con ge fis kii antre les Arrabis. 

Des noces de Guibert me f ut il bien avis, 

Par desoz Teracone en .i. vergier floris. 
835 Illoc fut pris Guibert et mes f reires Guarins. (v° a) 

Je m'en venoie as noces a .x.m. fers vestis. 

En ma voie ancontrai les homes Loeys. 

Vers la mer chevalchoie et trovai Arabis. 

Ansois qu'il les eiissent en lor galies mis, 
840 Ensois en i oi ge plus de .v.c. ocis. 

Illoc recos mes f reires con chevaliers gentis, 

Et Sarrasin se sont dont a la fuie mis. 

De l'avoir qu'i conquis suis f orment enrichis. 

Guibert en fist ses noces, li chevaliers de pris. 
845 A icelles ansaignes que ge ci vos devis, 

Me vigne ores secorre en estrenge pais, 
En loigaignes contrees. 

Or me dites Guibert lou jantil bacheler 

Qu'il me vigne secore a tot .x.m. armes, 
850 Ansin con ge fis lui a Nerbone sor mer, 

Cant illoc l'asailloient Sarrasin et Escler. 

Ge i alai molt tost a quant que poi mander. 

Molt bien lou secorui, il m'en dut bien loer. 

A Loys me dites, qui France a a garder, 
855 Je li rendrai Barbastre, que il doit molt loer, 

La citfe et la tor, qui molt fait a loer. 

Roi en ferai s'a lui vent en penser 

Si qu'il pora lancer son espiet en la mer: 

D'illoques en avent ne saura ou aler. 
860 S'fl seiist lou besoing, tost i venist li ber. 

Mais une solle chose me fait molt trespanser, 

833 MS. 20. B. has : As noces dant Guiberc, avec qui i f u pris. 

834 MS. 20. B. reads: Terascone. 

860 Our MS. seems to lack two lines, which, in MS. 20. B., precede this line : Je 
ne vos sai que dire del chetif Aymer, Tant est long en Espangne que ne sai 
ou aler. Then follows line 860. 
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Que vos estes molt blanc et molt bel bacheler. 
Je ne gart honques Tore que vos face af oler, 
L'amirant et si home s'il vos puent trover, 
865 Car tres parmi lor ost vos covient a aler." 
" Sire, dist Qarions, Dex en puet bien panser, 
Qui salvement nos puet et conduire et mener." 

There are a number of interesting things in Beuve's charge to 
the messengers. It is likely that some of the allusions in this long 
passage come from the imagination of the poet, rather than from 
epic tradition. The siege of Narbonne mentioned in lines 777-789 
is probably the one described in the Narbonnais, but we notice di- 
vergences. In this latter chanson there is no mention of placing on 
the battlements dead men in armor to deceive the enemy, altho this 
stratagem is used in sieges of other cities. Again, in the Narbon- 
nais, Beuve does not arrive until after the defeat of the Saracens 
and the departure of the Christian armies. 2 It is probable, how- 
ever, that in an earlier version Beuve took part in the battle, and 
that a retnanieur altered the action and had him arrive at the very 
last moment in order to prepare for the events of the Siige de Bar- 
bastre, which, in the cyclic manuscripts, follows immediately the 
Narbonnais; see Suchier, the Narbonnais, II, pp. IV, VII, XI, 
LVIII. As for the siege of Brubant, mentioned in 1. 794, it seems 
to be an assumption of the poet. On the other hand, the lines 795- 
810 offer the fullest description which we posses in Old French of 
the siege of Orange, if we except the extremely important passage 
of the Willame, 11. 666-679. 8 Beuve says (11. 799-S01 as cited 
above) that it was he who captured the pack horses which were 
laden with provisions and that he sent them to the city under 
conduct of Bertran. This episode of the pack horses and the provi- 
sions is related in the Storie Nerbonesi, volume II, pp.. 50^-509, 
where we learn that it was Bertran and Vivien who succeeded in 
fighting their way into the city with the provisions. In speaking of 
the battle under the walls of Orange, Vivien says : " A compaignun 

9 It is to be noted that in the variant version of the Narbonnais, vol II, p. 
55, Beuve is named as one of the leaders of the French army. Again, in the 
Enfances Guillaume he plays an active role in the relief of the city. 

• La Chanfun de Willame, edited by Elizabeth S. Tyler, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1919. 
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oi le cunte Bertram " (1. 673, Willame). The importance of lines 
795-810 of the Siige de Barbastre is evident. 

Similarly, lines 811-829 show our poet's acquaintance with 
the legends of the cycle. It is impossible to tell whether there was 
once a separate poem whose hero was Hernaut le Roux or Hernaut 
de Gironde. 4 There are at least many indications that Gironde 
was famous in the early annals of the chansons de geste. The per- 
tinent passages are so well known that it is needless to cite them 
here. As for the amusing boasts of Hernaut, they are already 
familiar from lines 4545-4574 of Aytneri de Narbonne. 

The charge to Garin (11. 830-847) reads like an echo of a gen- 
uine episode. But is the Guibert of line 833 the brother of Garin? 
Line 835 would hardly so indicate, unless we admit it to be the 
work of a very sorry poet, yet line 841 speaks of "mes freires." 
We might suspect from the name Teracone (Tarragona) in line 
834 that the marriage feast referred to was that of Guibert (or 
Girbert) de Terragone. Otherwise we should have to admit that, 
at the moment of the action of the Sitge de Barbastre, Guibert, the 
youngest son of Aymeri, was a widower, for it is announced later 
in the poem that he is to marry Algaie, the daughter of King 
Judas. There is inevitably more or less confusion between these 
two Guiberts. It is almost certain, however, that the Guibert of 
N- 833-847 of the Siige de Barbastre is the son of Aymeri, for this 
hero's troubled wedding festivities form the beginning of the Prise 
de Cordres and seem to have been well known. The bride in the 
Prise is the same Algaie, called here Agaie or Agaiete, who ap- 
pears also in Guibert d'Andrenas. 

The reference to Beuve's services to Guibert at Narbonne prob- 
ably refers to the events related in the Narbonnais. 

We now return to the narration of the events of the poem. 
Clarion blackens the faces of the three knights who are to accom- 
pany him, and they all escape from the city unperceived. Clarion 
succeeds in deceiving the Amirant and obtains a safe-conduct and 
permission to journey as far as Cordres. They pass thru several 

4 Mr. B6dier believes that such a poem probably existed : Ugendes Epiques, 
first edition, I, p. 49, note 2. The other critics are of the same opinion. 
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armies, and as they approach that of Corsolt, they hear a great 
uproar. The scene is medieval : 

.1. ours faissoit beter, grans iert la taborie 
Do bruit et de la noise de celle gent haie. 
870 La betison de Tost et de paiens la f uie 
Fait bien retantir Tost une liue et demie. 

After a fortnight, the messengers come within sight of Nar- 
bonne. Clarion points out the high, square walls which shine as 
if of gold : 

" C'est Nerbone la large Aymeri lou sane. 
Honques nul mioldre prince ne vi de mere ne." 
Aval desoz Nerbone ont li conte esgarde, 
875 Et virent mainte ansaigne et maint panon inde 
Contrevent desploie, qui done grant clarte. 

At first they are frightened, and think that the enemy are lay- 
ing siege to Narbonne, but Joff roy soon recognizes the standards 
of Guillaume, Garin and Hernalt. Aymeri had summoned his 
sons, telling them that Beuve was beleaguered at Barbastre. The 
messengers enter the city by the " rue saint Pol," and soon stand 
in the presence of Aymeri and his two sons. Hunalt tells how Joff- 
roy and he had been captured under the walls of Narbonne a year 
before, imprisoned in a dungeon with the serpent which Beuve had 
killed and how they had been delivered by Clarion. He also men- 
tions Navari and the fact that he is lord of Tolose and the son of a 
daughter of Aymeri. The old man bursts out in anger : 

" Fil a putain ! paien chaitif, maleure! 
Ou aves tel mengonge prise ne porpanse? 
Cil Hunalt de Bretaigne, dont vos aves parle, 
880 Estoit melles de chienes, s'estoit de jone a£. 

868-871 This passage is to be found on fol. 132 r° a. For bear-baiting cf. 
line 58. 

872 ss. This passage is on fol. 132 v° b. 
877 This passage is found on fol. 133 r° b. 

880 More than once our poet uses melles as here in an unusual sense, and at 
least once in the ordinary meaning, as seen, for example, in line 3049 of Li 
Contes del GraaL 
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Et Jof roi 1* Angevin, dont vos aves parte, 

Celui tenoie ge d'aux trestos a mainsne. 

Pour Navari lou conte ai molt lou cuer ire. 

Filz est de ma seror, jel sai de verhe. 
885 .1. poi li poignoit barbe cant en f ttrent mene. 

Et vos estes plus noir que arrement trible. 

Grant ide m'en est prise cant vos ai esgardes, 

Mais par lou saint apostre c'on quiert en Noiron pr6, 

Por esgarder ma gent mar i estes antre ! 
890 Qui ga vos envoia, je lou ferai ire. 

Ja ne mengerai mais si vos aurai tu6s ! 

Prenes moi ces glotons ! li cuens a escrie. 

Ja n' iere mais a aisse si ierent af ole 

Por les bones novelles qu'il m'ont aporte! " 

Guillaume thinks that he recognizes Navari from a scar, and 
inquires who he is. He replies that he is called Navari de Tolose, 
and explains how Clarion had darkened his skin. Guillaume has 
brought a cup of vinegar, with which the stain disappears. Aymeri 
begs pardon for his outburst, and Hermenjart asks for news of 
Beuve, whose critical situation is described. Hunalt then delivers 
Beuve's charge : 

895 Dist Hunalt de Bretaigne, li pros et li menbres : 
" Aymeris, riches sire, si vos plaist, entendes ! 

Ce vos mande dus Boves, que vos lou secores 

Si conme vostre fil que faillir ne dev6s, 

Ansin con il fit vos, si que bien lou saves, 
900 En ceste grant cites ou f ustes enserres, 

Cant Sarrasin vos orent asegie de tos les. 

Illoques futes si aquis et afames, 

Qu'il out des mors homes desor les murs portis, 

Vestus les blans haubers, lacies hiames gemes. 
905 Tant n'i savoient traire, ce est la Veritas, 

884 One may doubt this relationship. Navari calls himself " ni£s Ay., filz Guibert 
lou baron," (foL 133 v* a). One can read either Aymer or Aymeri for the 
abbreviation ; if the latter, nits means grandson, as in a passage of Guibert 
iTAndrenas, where Aymeri applies the word neveus to his numerous grand- 
sons (MS. of British Museum, Bib. Reg. 20. B., fol. 152 r«). 

887 MS. 20. B. reads : Grant hide, etc 

895 This passage is found on foL 133 v° b. 
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Que .i. trestos sols d'ous en fust d'illoc tomes. 

La vos secorut il a .x. mile d'armes. 

Paiens torna do siege, si que bien lou saves. 

A icelles ansaignes, que vos lou secores ! 
910 Et vos, sire Bernars, si chier con vos Taves, 

Si vos mande dus Boves que vos lou secores. 

Ans ne vos en f aillit, ce saves vos asses, 

C'onques en nulle terre ne f ustes anconbr^s, 

N'ains mestier nen ausses en estrange renes. 
915 Et vos, sire Guillaume, lou marchis au cor neis, 

Ce vos mande li cuens que vos ne Tobli6s, 

Ne plus que il fist vos cant f ustes enserres 

En la cites d'Orenges cant f ustes enserres. 

La vos avoit assis Tibaus et Desrames, 
920 Que partir n'en dovoient en trestos lor aes, 

Jusque la fust rendue Oranges la cites. 

Ja n'eschapast .i. sol de de trestos vos prives. 

Si conquist les somiers .iiii. jors tos passes. 

Par Bertran les tramist, qui pros est et sanes, 
925 Ens el palais d'Orenge, qu'est de merbre liste. 

Illoques f ustes vos si de fain afames, 

.1. mot ne deissies por Tor de ,x. cites. 

A .i. costel d'acier, qui la fut aportes, 

Vos out Boves les dens overs et deserres. 
930 Lou pain et l'eve teve vos fist el cors coler. 

A icelles ensaignes mande quel secores." 
" Hei, Dex, aie ! dist Guillaume au cor neis, 

Or charront les ranprones, se Deus nen a pit6s ! (fol. 134 r° a) 

Je secorrai mon f reire a .x.m. d'armes, 
935 En la terre d'Espaigne." 

" Et vos, beau sire Hernalt de la bone Gironde, 
Ce vos mande dus Boves que vos Tales secore, 
A icelles ansaignes c'o palais de Nerbone 
Vos oit il venter a Aymeri lou conte 

918 This evidently corrupt line is thus given in MS. 20. B. : En la cite d'Orenge 

qant de vos fu mendez. 
923 MS. 20. B. offers for this line : II conquist les somiers qu'il vit ilec paser. 
933 This line (lacking in MS. 20. B.) comes as a surprise. Ranprones means 

bantering, pleasantries, as will be apparent from a later passage of the Sttge. 

A typical passage of the sort referred to is to be found in Folque de Candie, 

edited by Schultz-Gora, Dresden, 1009, lines 9762-64. 
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940 Por tant que tenissi£s lou palais de Gironde, 

Ne buveriez d'aigue ne mengeriez de torte, 

Ne vos ne tout vostre home par estroite besogne, 

Ne an vostre vivant n'auriez feme rose, 

Cautresin rous seroient H enf ent ros ancontre. 
945 Puis f ustes tex .iii. mois el palais de Gironde, 

Cant assis vos i orent li fil Borel tos .xi., 

N'i menjastes de pain ne de blef ne de torte. 

Por .i. quartier de pain donesies tout lou monde, 

Et se il fust d'avoine, sel mengessies vos toute. 
950 De vin ne de clare n'i beustes vos goute, 

Fors Taigue do fosse qui estoit noire et troble. 

Tant i out vers coues qu'el en iert toute troble. 

Au pent de lor bliaut la coloient li conte. 

La dedens n'avoit feme, noire, blonde ne rose. 
955 La vos secprut il a tout .x.m. homes, 

Ses en geta do siege, qu'il vos f aisseient honte. 

Por l'onor qu'il vos fist, par saint Piere de Rome, 

Alevastes vos homes, ceu est toute la some! " 
" A, Dex, aide, sire ! dist Hernalt de Gironde, 
960 Des or mais remenront les ranpones lou conte. 

Je secorai mon frere, ja n'i querai essoine, 
En la cit de Barbastre." 

" Dans Guarins d'Anseiine, dist li cuens Navaris, 
Ce vos mande dus Boves, qui molt est vostre amis, 
965 Que vos Tales secore antre les Arrabis, 
Ansin con il fist en estrange pais, 

946 MS. 20. 6. reads : li fil Borrel tuit jcii., which squares better with tradition. 
See the Chan gun de Willame, lines 378 and 644, also the critical literature on 
the subject 

951 M.S. 20. 6. reads: Fors I'eve del fosse tote noire et hidouse. 

952, 953 These lines are lacking to MS. 20. B., and line 952 is lacking also to 
MS. 24369. The passage corresponding to lines 945-956 is given from MS. 
24369 by Densusianu, Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, p. XCIV. Line 952 
offers some difficulty. One could of course read coves. Dr. H. A. Todd 
suggests Vers couls, in the sense of "wigglers," and this seems to be the 
meaning. At the end of the line, the scribe wrote: grant dime. The poet 
had in mind grandisme. Ms. 20. B reads: Vers coez i avoit une grandime 
route. The scribe of this MS. appears in deep water in the line which fol- 
lows: El pan de son bliaut aloient il a coute (or conte). 

958 MS. 20. B. has here : Enlovates voz genz, ce est tote la somme. 
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As noces de Guibert, la ou vos fustes pris, 

Ansin con au mengier fustes les lui assis, 

Que par mer vos saiUirent juxa. Amoravis. 
970 Iloc f ut pris Guibert et vos, ce m'est avis. 

Menes f ut avoc vos Aymer li chaitis. 

Boves venoit as noces a chevaliers jc.m. 

Cant il sout la nouvelle si en f ut molt marris, 

Et puis esploita tant con chevaliers de pris 
975 Cansois qu'il vos ausent en lor galies mis (r° b) 

Par lui et par ses homes vos out il reconquis. 

De Tavoir qui la f ut et pris et recoillis 

S'an fist Guibert ses noces et s'an f ut bien servis. 

A icelles ansaignes con ge ci vos devis 
980 Si lo venes secorre! " 

It seemed worth while to give in extenso Beuve's charge as de- 
livered by Navari, altho it agrees so closely with the "original 
charge." One notices the addition of the name of Desrames in 
line 919, an addition which hardly squares with what we know of 
the lost Siige d'Orange. One notices, too, that line 968 is unfor- 
tunate, in that it does not agree with line 972 ss. The cyclic impor- 
tance of many of the details in Beuve's message is evident 

When Navari has finished his speech, Jofroi d'Anjou repeats 
to Hermenjart the message of Malatrie, who sent word that she 
would break open the treasure of Justamont to enrich those who 
came to deliver Barbastre. Aymeri says that the news must be sent 
" Au boin roi Loeys, qui est franc justicier." Clarion is to remain 
behind. A bed is prepared for him in the chamber of Aymeri and 
Hermenjart. The other messengers have their hair and beard 
trimmed in preparation. In case Louis says " qu'il n'i puet a ceste 
fois aler," Aymeri bids them tell him that he will never assist him 
in any crisis which may arise. Hermenjart sends word to her son 
Guibert, who is with the King, to do his utmost, and promises 
money from the treasury of Narbonne. The messengers start. 

968 After this line, MS. 20. B. reads: Einz nen setntes mot franc chevalier 
gentis. 

879-980 In this long passage, the following lines are wanting in MS. 20. B.: 
885, 800, 891, 893, 894, 901, 908, 911-914, 9*>, 928-930, 933, 942, 944, 947. 
949, 952-954, 960, 971, 973. 
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They reach Poitiers, where they leave a handsome offering on the 
altar of St Elaire. An idea of the poet's acquaintance with geog- 
raphy may be obtained from their itinerary. They set out from 
Poitiers, 

Et costoient Borgogne a senestre la meir. 
Normendie trepassent, tant prenent a errer 
C a Saint Martin a Tors font ostel demandeir, 
Et demandent lo roi ou lou poront trover. 
985 On lor a ansignie a Orliens la cite. 

Demain sera la f este c'on devoit bien garder 
De sainte Pentecoste que on doit celebrer. 
La se f era li rois haltement coroner. 

They enter Orleans on a bright Sunday morning. They find 
the King at table. Guibert serves as seneschal : " Melles estoh et 
crispes, molt i ot bel bacheler." When those at table see the mes- 
sengers, they suspect their errand : 

Et dist li uns a Tautre : " Ne puet pas demorer 
990 Que nos n'oions novelles de Nerbone sor mer ! 
Aucune diablie velt li villars panser. 
Or nos recovenra vaillier et jeuner, 
Nos chevaus amaigrir, qui solent sejorner! 
Dex I cant mora cil velz I Dex li puist mal doner I " 

Hunalt, as the oldest of the messengers, salutes the King, 
Blancheflor and Guibert, and relates the events at Narbonne and 
Barbastre. He says that Beuve begs Louis for assistance, and 
promises to make him prince and king of Spain, to such a point that 
he will be able to throw his lance into the ocean, like Charlemagne, 

995 Cant il en Dureste lanqa son espiet cler. 
Cant Tantent Loeys, terre prist a agarder. 
Ans poist uns oisiaus .i. grant arpent voler, 
Que il se dreqast sus ne qu'il poist parler, 
Et cant li rois parla bien se fist escouter, 

981 This passage is found on fol. 134 v° a. 
989 This passage is found on foL 134 v° b. 
995 This passage is on fol. 135 r° a. 
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1000 Et a dit aus messages : " Seignor, alez laver. 
' A ceste f oie d'ore n'i cuit mes pies porter. 
Sin ira cist ivers qui tant fait a douter, 
Si revendra estes qui tant est beas et cler. 
Adont irai o vos, se voles demorer." 

1005 " Sire, dist Hunalt, n'ai mestier de gaber ! 

Anns mais a franc home n'oi ansin parler ! 

De ce secors a f aire, dont vos oi ci conter, 

Vos sache Dex mal gre, qui tout a a salver 1 

Et vos, sire Guibert, que je voi lai ester, 
1010 Ce vos mande dus Boves que deves tant amer 

Cau siege de Barbarstre li venois aidier 

Et cant que vos porois avoques vos mener, 

Ansin con il fist vos a Nerbone sor mer, 

Cant assis vos avoient Sarrasin et Escler. 
1015 La vos secorut il, ce ne poes celer, 

A .xiiii.m. homes que bien out fait armer." 

Guibert is angry at Louis' refusal. He seizes a club, beats on 
the table, cries " Monjoie ! " and addresses himself to the King : 

" Car vos manbre do jor que petis estiez. 

Karles venoit d'Espaigne, qui tant par iert proisies. 

Conquis avoit Morinde et les chastias brisies. 
1020 Par Nerbone s'estoit li fors rois repairies. 

Ce jor en estoit prince et sires Aucibiers, 

Qui f ut deserit6s et mors et esilli6s. 

Illoc l'of ri li rois, bien voil que lou sachies, 

Ses chevaliers barons qui tant fist travaillies. 
1025 Ans n'i out si herdi c'an fust encoragies 

Que Nerbone baillast cant il f ut avenctes. 

Mais peres Aymeris, qui ert damoixias prisies, 

Au roi dist : Jel prendrai, se vos la me chargies. 

Oil, ce dist li rois, je la vos doing en fies, 
1030 Ne ja n'aur6s mestier que secors n'aiez. 

.Iii. secors li fist Karles par molt grans amisties, 

A Nerbone sor mer qui molt fait a proisier, 

Mais vos ne poes dire que .i. Tan f eissies, 

Ne honques au besoig nulle fois l'aidessies 

1006 MS. 20. B. reads : Onques mes si haut prince noimes si parler. 

1034 This line is lacking in MSS. 24369 and 20. 6. of the British Museum. 
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1035 De Guillaume au cor neis se vos remenbrissies, 

Qui coroner vos fist a Ais, vos maistre fiez. 

Ja li besoins ne fust a Bovon resoignies. 

Karles fist la corone, qui tant par f ut proissies, 

Metre desus l'autel, vos illoc estiez. 
1040 La vos conjura il que ne la baillissiez, 

Se lou pais de France a droit ne teniez, 

Et aus gent de vos terre bon droit ne f essiez. 

Ne fustes si herdis que baillier l'ossissiez. 

Guillaume au cor neis en fust f orment iriez. 
1045 Voiant tos les barons s'est li cuens avenei6s. 

Prist la corone d'or con vasal enforcies, 

Sor lou chief la vos mist, ce f ut deul et pechifa ! 

Miolz li venist adont que il fust trais aiers. 

Ansois li todriez que vos li donessiez. 

1050 Lou jor fist roi de vos, bien voil que lou sachi6s, 

Voiant .m. chevalier can furent corociez. (v { 

Orange li donastes ou vos droit n'aviez, 

Et li cuens la conquist conme bon chevalier 

Au f er et a la lance, s'an f ut molt travailliez. 
1055 A Blancheflor la belle fustes vos no^oiez. 

A moillier la prisistes que f orment l'amiez. 

S'en cuida ses pere estre doutes et essauciez, 

Mais nos poons bien dire qu'il en est avilliez. 

Je irai au secors ; ne puet estre laissies, 
1060 Mais se Dameldex done que je soie repairiez, 

Molt sovent me verrois a Paris, vostre fiez. 

Tart en ires en France, ja ne'en revendriez 

Que vos chevals n'i soit des esperons coittes ! " 
" Guibert, ce dist li rois, par f oit vos f oloiez, 
1065 Qui, voiant mes barons, ansin me laidangi6s ! 

Mais si m'aist hui Dex et ses saintes pities, 

Se portant lou laissoie que or me serviez, 

Jamais ne mengeroie si t'auroie essilli^ I " 
" Dahait, sire rois, dist Guibert Tanf orcie, 
1070 Qui vos aime ne crient, puis que vos nos f ailliez ! " 

D'illoques s'an depart, ans n'i est deloiez. 

1048 MS. 20. B. : fust trez airier. 

1051 MS. 20. B. has the correct reading: qui furent 

1063 This line is lacking to MSS. 24369 and 20. B. of the British Museum. 
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A haute vois escrie les chevaliers prissiez: 
" Ou estes vos, seignors ? Por coi vos atargies, 

Qui Loeys serves ? Por coi o lui mengies ? 
1075 H n ' a s * malvais roi en .lx. rainiez! 

Se vos voles avoir, tost vos aparaillies I 

Venes en en Espaigne, gardes n'i demorea ! 

Tant vos donrai avoir chascons sera haities." 

Par mi lou pont d'Orliens passe Guibert iries. 
1080 Selonc l'eve de Loire f ut ses tres afichies. 

Qui ce velt gaiignier bien en iert aaissies. 

Vienent s'en a Guibert que molt en sera lies. 

Qui asses n'a avoir si engage ses fies. 

Tant lor donra Guibert bien sera aaissies. 
1085 En .xii. jors ot tant Guibert de chevaliers 

Que .xv.m. furent aus bons hiaumes vergiez 
Selonc l'aigue de Loire. 

La salle f ut widie et li palais fut grans. 

Loeys est entres en ses chanbres plus grans, 
1090 Avoc lui Idelon de Baviere lou franc 

Et Blancheflor, la dame au gent cors avenant. 

.Viii. jors i fut li rois par itel covenant, (v° b) 

Conques n'ot si herdit qui ans i fust chantant, 

Ne de Guibert li die parolle ne sanblant. 
1095 Deque vint a .i. jor que l'aube iert aparent. 

Au matinet se lieve Tamperere poissant. 

As f enestres s'apuie de mabre qui iert blanc, 

Et choisit Guibelin ens el pre verdoiant. 

No vos enmervaillies s'an cuer en fut dolant. 
1 100 Idelon apela qui les lui fut seant. 

" Sire, consaillies moi, que consail en ai grant." 
" Sire, molt volantiers, dist li contes vaillant. 

Aores en soit Dex, lou pere roialment, 

Cau consail demander par estes si sachant ! 
1 105 Je lou vos dirai tel que bien iert avenant. 

Ja par nul ne sera blames ne tant ne cant, 
A nul jor de ma vie." 

1075 MS. 20. B. has cinquante. 

1097 MS. 20. B. has here marbre reluisant. 

1098 MS. 20. B. reads : Choisi Tost Guielin enz. 

1 100 The MS. offers also the forms Videlon, Huidelon, and, in the nominative, 
Huides. 
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Idelon advises Louis to go to the aid of Aymeri and Beuvte. 
Blancheflor learns of the consultation : 

A la voie s'est misse celle part a aler. 
Aus pies chai lo roi por la mercis crier: 
1 1 10 " Sire rois debonaires, qui France as a garder, 
Por l'amor Jhesu Crist te voil merci crier 
Que secors Aymeri, qui tant fait a loer, 
Et Bovon en Barbastre, qui ne s'an puet torner! 99 

Louis promises aid, but says that her brother has insulted him 
mortally in the presence of his barons. Idelon offers to arrange the 
matter and hurries to the camp of Guibert, who hastens to throw 
himself at the King's feet An army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men is soon assembled at St. Martin's at Tours, whence 
they set out for Narbonne. They approach the city. Aymeri looks 
down from his fortress toward the great forest : 

Vit .iii.m. ensaignes de soie d'Aumarie, 
1 1 15 Indes, jaunes et bloes, ou li ors reflanbie, 

Et conut bien qu'il ierent de France la garnie. 

He calls Hermenjart, shows her the army and thanks heaven 
that he has so lived as never to betray his liege lord who governs 
France. The Aymeri of this poem shows no trace of the young 
Aymeri of Girard de Viane in the hunting scene. The bells of Nar- 
bonne ring out the glad news and are heard for a league and half 
around, and Aymeri sends to the ancient forest a procession with 
crosses and reliquaries. The poet takes pleasure in a description of 
the joyous reception given the King and army. He praises Aymeri 
and his wife : 

Li riche beneissent Aymeri lou guerier 

Et li povre Hermenjart, la contesse a vis fier, 

two lines which depict an ideal marriage of the feudal epoch. 

1 108 This passage is found on foL 136 r° a. In the well known passages of 
other poems where the Narbonnais come for aid, it is usual to see the Queen 
oppose their request Cf . Folque de Condi* , 6689-6708. 

1 1 14 This passage is to be found on fol. 136 v° a. 

1 1 17, 1 1 18 These two lines are found on foL 137 r° b. 
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Louis reassures Hermenjart as to the result of the expedition 
and urges her to send everywhere for men : 

" Vos manderes partout que li povre escuier, 
1 120 Li fil aus veves dames, qui d'aie ont mestier, 
Vignent demander armes si seront chevalier." 

The army marches away : 

Dame Hermenjart en monte sus el palais planier, 
As plus haltes fenestres s'est alee apuier. 
Tant c'on les voit de Deu les a pris a saignier. 
1 125 Ans d'illoc ne se mut tant c'on vit lou poldrier 
Que li cheval f aissoient a la terre marchier. 

They march thru the passes into Spain, cross the meadows of 
Tindre, pass near Panpelune and arrive at Sevane (or Seuane), 
which was captured by Charlemagne and recaptured by the pagans. 
The enemy perceive them and run to arms, but are defeated and 
their city taken. The expedition continues on its way, and comes 
to the waters of Tarante. It falls to Guillaume to mount guard 
that night, and at dawn he sees approaching an army of fifteen 
thousand men and draws it to the attention of Guarin. The melee 
is begun by one of Guillaume's knights, Fouchere, who slays one of 
the on-coming host and cries " Nerbone ! " The strange troops are 
heard to cry " Monjoie ! " as they attack. Guillaume rushes between 
the two hostile parties and inquires who the others are. A knight 
replies : 

" Au conte Aymer sommes molt grant piega remeis, 
Et vient de Buriene ou il a .vii. ans mez. 
Or s'an vait a Nerbone et o lui ses barnes. 
1 130 Ceste gent metra jus que trop les a penes. 
Mains chastias en a pris et abatus cit6s, 
Et si prendra plus riche, tex est sa volant&. 
Se il puet tant regoivre chevaliers adures, 
Revendra en Espaigne ansois .ii. mois passes, 

1 1 19 This passage is found on foL 137 v° a. 

1 123 This passage is to be found on foL 137 v° a. 

1 127 This passage is from fol. 138 r° a. 
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11 36 Qu e tant 1 demorra li chevaliers loez 

Que trestous li pais d'Espaigne iert aquites. 
Morir voldra li bers, ce nos a dit asses, 
En conquerant honors en estranges renes." 

Guillaume and Aymer meet "au maistre estandart" of the 
latter, and Aymeri soon sees again his son who has been in Spain so 
many years. He says that if Beuve in Barbastre were relieved, he 
would have about him all his sons : 

" Puis feist Dex de moi toutes ses volantes ! 99 

The narration now turns to those in Barbastre — to Beuve and 
his sons, Gerart and Guion, and Malatrie. She weeps as she thinks 
of the privations which they endure and of the wines and "bons 
dainties" which her father and the besiegers enjoy. Gerart and 
Gui mount the stairs hand in hand and see their father looking 
sadly out of the window. Gerart draws near, takes him affection- 
ately by the shoulders and scolds him kindly. Beuve has been 
meditating surrendering the city. The young men see approaching 
the Saracen camp a convoy of thirty pack animals. They decide to 
capture it, and slip out of the fortress with a number of companions. 
The enterprise succeeds, despite the fact that the emir "Mist .i. 
graille a sa bouche por sa gent ralier " and attacks vigorously. In 
a duel between Gerart and Libanor, both heroes are unhorsed, and 
Libanor is made prisoner and taken into the city. Malatrie makes 
cruel sport of him, while he answers with threats and expressions 
of hate. The garrison has now plenty to eat. After a bountiful 
repast, Gerart goes to see his horse, Ferrant, the dearest thing in the 
world to him, save Malatrie, whom he has not yet married. The 
horse lies sick. Lament of Gerart, who is in despair and does not 
know that Louis' army, a hundred and fifty thousand strong, is ap- 
proaching. 

Our poet seems to feel that the number of actors is still too 
small. His taste for the magnificent leads him to the brilliant 
Orient. As he has brought Louis from France, so he will bring 
from Pagandom an expedition under Rubion, the lordly son of the 
sister of the amirant Rubion had arranged a great festival, at 
which was present all the chivalry of his country. It was at this 
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opportune moment that a messenger arrived with news that the 
French had captured from his uncle the fortress of Barbastre, where 
they were besieged. Rubion is furious at the insult offered his 
uncle. He appeals to his gods in an impassioned speech, while those 
about him shed tears and try to console him. An army is made 
ready. Rubion decides to leave Broadas (or Baudas) as governor 
of his lands. Broadas has a daughter : 

1 140 Cil avoit une fille de grant nobilete. 

Qarune avoit a non, n'avoit guaires d'a6. 

II n'ot plus belle fame en la crestiente. 

Celle amoit Rubion bien a un an passe. 

En un lit se gissoit a cristal tresgite. 
1 145 Tuit li .iiii. pecoul sont d'ivoir,e plan6, 

Et sor chascon avoit un aigle sorore ; 

La couste d'un brun paille menuement ovre, 

Li linceul d'un chainsil plus blanc que flor de pre, 

Si erent par maistrie ancor d'orfrois liste. 
1150 Hoc dort la pucelle au gent cors honore, 

Et a songie .i. songe de grant aversite. 

In her vision, she saw a dragon coming from Spain throw itself on 
Rubion. She awakened, sent for her sweet-heart and besought him 
not to go to Barbastre : 

" Demores, dolz amis, fait elle, en eel rene ! 

Se tu vas en Barbastre secorre Tamire, 

Li Frangois t'ocirront, jel sai de verite! 
1 1 55 Nerbonois sont prodome et de molt grant fierte." 
" Belle, dist Rubion, molt aves bien parle ! 

Or voi ge bien sans faille de cuer m'avis am6." 

And of course, like Richard Lovelace, he goes away to the wars. 
He and his knights depart, 

Et trepassent les terres et les grans bois rame, 
Bours et chastes et viles et maintes fermete. 

1 140 This passage is found on fol. 141 r° b. 
1 142 MS. 20. 6. has paiennctte. 

1 1 52 This passage is found on fol. 141 v° a, as is the passage of two lines given 
below, whose beauty recalls lines 15, 16 of "chapter" 27 of Aucassin it 
Nicolette. 
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They arrive before Barbastre and are received with shouts of joy. 
But Louis and his troops are riding hard : 

1 1 60 Honques n'i out malade ne cheval regarde 

Tresce qu'il vint au jor qu'il furent ostele. 

Qarion de Valdune a lou roi apele: 
"Voles veoir Barbastre c'aves tant desirre?" 
" Oil, ce dist li rois, je t'en saurai bon gre." 
1 1 65 " Veez lai, dist Qarions, outre eel bos ram£. 

II n'a si bone tor en la crestiente. 

A chevilles de fer sont li quarrel ferme. 

.X. estaches de halt et tot a plom solde. 

N'en auriez un sol dec'a un mois pase 
1 170 Par nul angin que sachent tuit cil de vo rene. 

Si cort d'une part Sore, dont parfont sont li gue. 

D'autrepart cort la mer an mur et au fosse. 

S'or avoient viande cil qui sont anserre, 

Tos ceaux ne douteroient qui de mere sont ne." 

The Saracens learn of the approach of the French army, and 
decide to try to persuade Beuve to surrender the city, under promise 
of allowing him and his men to return to France. They do not in- 
tend, however, to keep their promise, but plan to kill Beuve and the 
garrison. An interview takes place. The amirant and five kings 
who are with him stand before the tower and with raised finger 
swear to keep their word. Beuve, from the top of the wall, swears 
similarly to keep his part of the agreement. The poet adds that if 
God does not take a hand, Beuve and the French are lost. The 
Saracens prepare for the ceremony. Description of the manner in 
which they are dressed. Night comes on before the surrender can 
take place. Beuve is on guard. He is depressed, and remembers 
his own country, Louis de St. Denis, his father Aymeri and all the 
others. Hopeless as his situation is, he prays aloud for succor, and 
his voice reaches the ears of the group of kings who are waiting in 
the darkness under the walls of the tower. The amirant calls to 
him: 

1 175 "Es tu ce done, dus Boves, li bers de Conmarcis? 
Tandras tu lou covent que ersoir me promis ? " 

1 160 These lines are from fol. 141 v° b. 
1 175 These two lines are from fol. 142 v° a. 
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Beuve replies yes, provided that seven Saracen kings take oath to 
protect him and his men. Gerart has heard the sound of voices and, 
to his astonishment, finds his father conversing in the night with 
the enemy. He tries to convince him of the treachery of the enemy 
and to encourage him to resistance by relating a dream of aid which 
he had had the night before, but in vain. Beuve has confidence in 
the oath of the seven kings and the amirant, " qui tant est de halt 
pris." Gerart ends by yielding. 

It is now light enough for the ceremony of the final oaths to 
take place. Beuve goes to the edge of the wall and calls to the 
amirant that he is ready to carry out his promise. The amirant 
gets down from his horse and goes to kneel before the image of 
Apolin, which had been brought there for the purpose. He holds 
out his hands and cries aloud the oath in the name of Mahon and 
Apolin. The moment is a cruel one for Beuve and the little group 
of his friends. Gui, who is present, looks away from the kneeling 
chieftain : 

A cest mot regarda Guis au corage fier 
De Tautre part de Tost par deles .i. ramier, 
Et choisit Taventgarde Guillaume lou guerrier. 
1 180 Les ansaignes de soie vit au vent baloier. 

He points out the standard of Guillaume, and, as often, a single line 
tells a long story : 

" II vient por nos secorre en estrange renier." 

Gerart and his brother Gui embrace each other in joy, then with 
their father they run to the edge of the battlements and cry out 
that Louis and Aymeri are coming : let the Saracens go away ! The 
amirant, true to form, becomes angry and knocks down the image, 
which his men run to set up, as they murmur words of horrified 
reproof. In the midst of this confusion, the Christians, led by 
Guillaume and Clarion, attack. Guillaume beats down the statue of 
the god, which is hewn to pieces. The amirant and his companions, 
among whom is King Rubion, flee : 

Qui ans ans, qui molz, s'an vont a esperon. 
Lies est qui a cheval auf errant et gascon. 

1 177 This passage is found on fol. 143 r° b, as is the single line given below. 
1 182 These two lines are from fol. 143 v° b. 
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Beuve is full of joy at the spectacle. He throws over his 
shoulders "un court mantel de gris," and strides proudly along 
between his two sons : 

Bien resanble baron entre ses .ii. norris. 

The relief has come! Gautier le Tolosant opens the gate, Beuve 
rushes out Guillaume au cor neis descends from his horse, re- 
moves his helmet and kisses his brother, Beuve de Conmarcis : 
1185 Ans fust .i. chevalier armes et fervestis 

Que Tun partist de Tautre des .ii. contes marchis ! 

Raymond Weeks 

Columbia University 

(To be continued) 

1 184 This very suggestive line is from foL 144 r° a, as are also the two following 
lines. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
THE FRENCH LOCUTION "QUI VIVE?' 9 

THE arrival in America of the long-belated concluding fascicles 
of W. Meyer-Liibke's Romanisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch serves to satisfy learned curiosity as to that scholar's views 
with regard to certain disputed etymologies included under the clos- 
ing letters of the alphabet. One of these — the locution Qui vive? 
— is here chosen for discussion. 

Under article No. 941 1 (Lat. vivere), the succinct treatment 
of this locution reads as follows : 

"... ital. viva, frz. vive Begriissungsruf, namentlich fur 
Herrscher frz. (y cht-il ici homme) qui vive, wer da? Romania 
xxxvn, 294. (Frz. qui vive " wer soli leben? " im sinne von " wem 
gilt dein Zuruf ?" ist gekiinstelt.) 

In the year 1887, * n a review (Mpd. Lang. Notes, vol. ii, col. 
341) of Professor William Dwight Whitney's Practical French 
Grammar, I had occasion to call in question the latter part of Prof. 
Whitney's remark : 

The present subjunctive is used in good wishes for English 
Long live: thus, vive le roi, long live the king. In the expression 
qui vive, who goes there? (literally) who is alive or stirring?) it is 
treated as an indicative. [In later editions this paragraph was sup- 
pressed.] 

In part, the words used in rebuttal were : 

The sentinel calls out: Qui vive? Long live who? (for whom 
do you shout vive? Whose side are you on?) The person chal- 
lenged replies Vive le roi; or vive la jacquerie or la fronde, as the 
case may be. 

This suggestion was not original with me; it had been given 
already by Matzner in his Fransosiche Grammatik (tho I was not 
aware of the fact at the time). My recollection is that I had the 

370 
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explanation in the form of a remark let fall incidentally by Arsene 
Darmesteter in his lecture room. At any rate, the " Vive qui? ex- 
planation/' as it may be called, was at a later date recognized in the 
Dictionnaire ginSral and is the one which has been recently char- 
acterized by Meyer-Liibke as " gekiinstelt." (It may be noted in 
passing that M.-L. has made the unimportant substitution of [y 
a-t-il ici homtne] qui vive? for [y a-t-il ici ante] qui vive?). 

As the question of the original meaning of Qui vive? is likely 
to be of interest to teachers and others who may not have ready 
access to the files of Romania, it has seemed to me desirable to 
reproduce here in toto Professor Jeanroy's brief article on the sub- 
ject. For convenience, M. Jeanroy's footnotes are inserted, in 
brackets, in the body of the article as here reproduced. (Two of 
the bracketed insertions at the end of the first paragraph below, 
however, are not footnotes. — They explain themselves.) • 

Fr. qui vive 

Selon M. Cledat " Qui vive signifie : Vive qui? quel est le vivat 
que vous poussez? quel est votre cri de guerre? quel est votre 
parti ? " et en eff et a Qui vive on repond au jourd'hui par un cri de 
ralliement. "Qui vive? France; c'est-a-dire, a Torigine: Vive la 
France" [Revue de Philologie frangaise et provenqale, IX (1895), 
233. Cf. Romania, XXVII, 630, ou M. P. Meyer a fait des 
reserves sur la justesse de cette explication.] — [Viz., "Cette ex- 
plication ne trouve pas un appui suffisant dans le passage des 
Memoires de Gourville que cite Tauteur," — P. Meyer.] — [For M. 
Jeanroy's own discussion of this passage from de Gourville cf. 
infra, near the end of Jeanroy's present article here reproduced. — 
H. A. T.J 

Cette explication est si ingenieuse qu'elle a seduit jusqu'aux cir- 
conspects auteurs du Dictionnaire General. [Elle a ete aussi ac- 
ceptee sans reserve par M. L. Lindberg (Les locutions verbales 
figtes dans la langue frangaise, Upsal [these], 1898, p. 15.] M. 
Lindberg ajoute qu'elle avait deja ete proposee par Matzner dans 
sa Franzdsische Grammatik et par Meunier dans son ouvrage sur 
Les composts qui contiennent un verbe & un mode personnel. Ces 
deux ouvrages n'etant pas a ma portee, je ne puis verifier. — [Meu- 
nier, p. 264: " Vive qui, par inversion qui vive." — Red.]. Je ne la 
crois pas juste neanmoins, et pour deux raisons. D'abord il n'y a 
pas dans notre langue d'exemples d'une inversion et d'une ellipse 
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analogues. Suppose que Ton veuille reellement demander a quel- 
qu'un quel est le vivat qu'il pousse habituellement, la seule tournure 
qui se presente a Tesprit sera, avec Tellipse naturelle en pareil cas : 
" Vive qui ? ", sous-entendu : criez-vous ? " On remarquera au reste 
que ces deux mots offriraient une sonorite plus energique et plus 
6clatante que Qui vive? En second lieu il ne me parait pas naturel 
qu'une sentinelle ou une patrouille en reconnaissance, frappee par 
un bruit insolite, demande tout d'abord : " A quel parti appartenez- 
vous? " Cela suppose, en effet, qu'elle est sure d'avoir affaire a une 
troupe armee, ce qui n'est pas, le bruit ayant pu etre produit par un 
animal, le vent, etc. Si Ton avait, en pareille occurrence, le temps 
de proceder avec methode, les deux questions a poser sentient: 
Ai-je affaire a une personne humaine? et en ce cas, qui est-elle? 
Cest la seconde question que prescrivent (la premiere devant etre 
implicitement resolue par la reponse meme) les reglements militaires 
en Allemagne, en Italie et en Espagne. U Allemand dit : Wer da? 
Tltalien Chi va Id? TEspagnol Quien va? [Ou Quien vive, qui doit 
etre imite du franqais.] 

Notre Qui vive? n'est, a mon avis, qu'une forme elliptique de la 
premiere. II equivaut en effet a: "[Y a-t-il ici ame] qui vive?" 
Cette ellipse est tres naturelle en pareil cas : ce n'en est pas une autre 
que nous employons quand, entrant dans une maison ou nous ne 
trouvons personne, nous nous ecrions, sur un ton d'interrogation : 
" Quelqu'un ? ", ou " Personne ? 99 . 

Quant a la locution ame qui vive, pour " quelqu'un elle est 
fort ancienne dans la langue : on trouve en effet des le xin* siecle 
son abreviation ame, par exemple dans le Renart: 

Lors regarde tot contreval 

Le bois, por savoir s'alme orroit. 

[Dans Littrf, Ame, a Thistorique] 

On en trouvera dans Littre d'autres exemples, tires de Froissart 
et de Boucicaut. [On trouve aussi son synonyme ame vivante 
(voyez dans Littre, ame, 5, des exemples de La Fontaine et de M™* 
de Sevigne). — On a dit egalement homme qui vive: Dins ne refuse 
homme qui vive, Tant ait esti faus ne treciere {Li Regres Nostre 
Dame, publie par A. Lingfors, str. 48, v. 2-3)]. 

M. Lindberg (loc. cit.) nous apprend que Interpretation de M. 
C16dat avait deja ete donnee par deux grammairiens du siecle der- 
nier. Elle remonte meme beaucoup plus haut : si elle n'avait jamais 
ete explicitement developp^e, elle s'etait presentee anterieurement a 
bien des esprits. C'est uniquement ce que prouvent, a mon avis, les 
deux passages allegues par mon savant collegue [le premier (Revue 
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de PhUologie, loc. cit.) est tire des Mimoires de Gourville; le second 
{ibid, xviii [1904], 69) de la Farce nouvelle de Folle Bobance], 
et qui, au premier abord, paraissent fournir a sa these un appui si 
solide. Quand Gourville, penetrant inopinement chez Mahiere pour 
saisir Targent dont il a la garde, lui demande a brule-pourpoint : 
" Qui vive?", il est evident qu'il detourne la locution de son sens et 
de son emploi primitifs (ce serait plutot a Mahiere, surpris, a 
s'ecrier "Qui vive"), et qu'il veut demander a son interlocuteur : 
" Vive qui criez vous ? " ; mais cela prouve simplement que Torigine 
et le vrai sens de la locution n'etaient plus compris; il y a la une 
sorte de jeu de mots reposant sur Interpretation meme de M. 
Ctedat. Mais du fait que cette explication s'est presentee des le xv* 
ou le xvi* siecle, il n'en resulte pas necessairement qu'elle soit la 
bonne. 

Aux exemples cites par M. Cledat je puis en ajouter un troi- 
sieme, que voici : 

"Mon pere, ecrivait Goldoni [Metnorie di Carlo Goldoni . . . 
con prefazione e note di Guido Mazzoni, Firenze, Barbera, 1907, 1, 
P- 34] vers 1783 [Mazzoni, Introd., p. vii), me fit remarquer la 
citadelle que Paul III fit batir, du temps que Perouse jouissoit de la 
liberte republicaine, sous pretexte de regaler les Perousins d'tui 
hopital pour les malades et les pelerins: il y fit introduire des 
canons dans des charrettes chargees de paille ; ensuite on cria : Qui 
vive? II fallut bien repondre: Paul 111." 

II est evident que ces paroles n'ont pas ete reellement prononcees 
a Perouse au milieu du xvi* siecle, mais que nous sommes en pre- 
sence d'un emploi particulier de Qui vive, encore usite a la fin du 
xvin 6 siecle, et que Goldoni connaissait. [Uopinion de M. Cledat 
deviendrait tout a fait insoutenable si Ton pouvait montrer que Qui 
vive est anterieur a Tepoque ou Ton a commence a crier : Vive un 
tel (le roi, par ex.). Je ne crois pas que des formules de ce genre 
soient anterieures au xv* ou au xvi* siecle. Mais il resterait a 
determiner Tepoque ou apparait Qui vive lui-meme.] 

A. Jeanroy. 

Such then are the data and inferences — so far as we know— on 
which Professor Meyer-Lubke founds his conclusion that the "Vive 
qui? explanation " is " gekiinstelt." Let us examine first the ob- 
jections which Professor Jeanroy adduces against this explanation. 

" D'abord il n'y a pas dans notre langue d'exemples d'une inver- 
sion et d'une ellipse analogues." — But immediately below, M. Jean- 
roy inadvertently speaks of the identical suppression of "criez- 
vous " as " Tellipse naturelle en pareil cas 99 ! 
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As for the " inversion," the prevalence in the sixteenth century 
— admitted by M. Jeanroy — of the locution Qui vive? in the ac- 
cepted sense of Vive qui? is sufficient proof that the word-order 
was not felt to be unnatural or violent. We shall see later that the 
locution Qui va Id? existed by the side of Qui vive? and the word- 
order of the former may well have influenced the word-order of 
the latter. Apart from this, it might well be maintained that, in 
the case of a startled outburst, rather than a humdrum request for 
information, the word-order Qui vive? was, in its inception, the 
truly psychological one — a consideration which goes far to counter- 
vail the force (if force there be) in the observation that "ces deux 
mots [Vive qui?] offriraient une sonorite plus energique et plus 
eclatante que Qui vive?" 

It deserves, indeed, to be emphasized that, in the present discus- 
sion, there is every occasion to resort to the " psychological " rather 
than to the " metaphysical " or to the " logical " line of argumenta- 
tion. In linguistic problems of this sort nothing is more important 
to be borne in mind than that language, in its processes of develop- 
ment, " fait fi de la logique." (That, for one reason, is why the 
study of its processes is so fascinating.) 

Now, if 'Tellipse naturelle en pareil cas" of the words "criez- 
vous" is without example in French, what shall we say of the 
amazing ellipsis [Y a-t-il ici ame] qui vive? — ellipsis which for M. 
Jeanroy in the present instance is not only "naturelle" but even 
" tres naturelle en pareil cas " ? 

Let us attempt to analyse the somewhat subtle problem here 
involved. 

When M. Jeanroy states that " quant a la locution ante qui vive 
pour ' quelqu'un/ elle est fort ancienne dans la langue," he should 
have added : " but this is true only in questions, direct or indirect, 
containing a negation, lurking or expressed." If he had quoted 
the line next following in the Renart he would have disclosed an 
example of the fact that the word ame (as here, and so often else- 
where, employed in Old French) is the equivalent, not, strictly 
speaking, of 'quelqu'un' but of ' personnel 

The passage quoted continues: 
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Et quant il nuVame ne voit 

Si jure cil [read eel] qui Tengendra 

Que Roonel iloc pendra. 

And it would have been appropriate to explain that, in declara- 
tive sentences, the locution ame qui vive occurs solely in negative 
statements in which the phrase " qui vive " is not the equivalent of 
"qui respire " or of "humaine." On the contrary, it is nothing 
" in the world " but the intensifying complement of the pronominal 
ante (personne au monde). 

Here is precisely where the appeal to " psychology " may prop- 
erly be entered. The logical grammarian would scrupulously insist 
that in the phrase nul'ame ne voit the double negative constitutes as 
a matter of course— or at any rate ought to constitute — an affirma- 
tive; your wise metaphysician would maintain that a soul, being 
immaterial, can be neither seen nor heard, and that in any case it is 
not reasonable to characterize a soul as " living," since the idea of 
a dead soul would contradict the doctrine of its essential nature. 
Your plain matter-of-fact philologist, on the other hand, with an 
echo of the psychology of human speech ringing true in his heart 
like the music of the spheres, brushes complacently aside all this 
jumble of intellectual quibbling, and accepts without the slightest 
reservation the ordinary mental processes of the man in the street — 
accepts even that mental process of the confusion of subtleties which 
does not always discriminate, in English, between the niceties of 
" someone " and " anyone," or in French between " quelqu'un " and 
" personne." 

In accordance with this method of approach, " N'y a-t-il ici ame 
qui vive?" is to all intents and purposes the exact equivalent of 
" N'y a-t-il ici absolument personne ? " and to use for ame qui vive 
the ellipsis qui vive would be the same as to use for " absolument 
personne?" the ellipsis "absolument?" or for "personne au 
monde?" the ellipsis "au monde?" We must accordingly modify 
slightly M. Jeanroy's formula, and read : 

ce n'en est pas une autre que nous employons quand, entrant 
dans une maison ou nous ne trouvons personne, nous nous ecrions, 
sur un ton d'interrogation : "Au monde?" 
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In support of the universality of the negative implication in this 
idiomatic use of ante qui vive (or simply dme), it is only fair to the 
reader to cite additional illustrations. "On en trouvera dans 
Littre d'autres exemples, tires de Froissart et de Boucicaut." The 
example from Froissart (II, ii, 13) reads: 

L'espie entra ens es fosses . . . et regarda dessous et dessus et 
riy ouit ni ne vit ante. 

The example from Boucicaut (III, chap. 11) reads: 
. . . il ne craignoient ante. 

Villehardouin (cvii) has: 

Si ne troverent nule ante qui venist encontre aus. 

Commines (iv, 2) has: 
II n'avoit ante avec lui. 

The Chanson d'Antioche furnishes : 

Et qui premiers istra fors an la praerie, 
Se martire re^oit ne que arme l'ocie, 
Devant nostre Seigneur ira s'ame florie; 

(where the accidental juxtaposition of ame, indefinite pronoun, and 
ante, noun substantive, is especially happy for the purpose of 
illustration). 

As to the exclusively negative implication of ame qui vive and 
the purely intensifying function of qui vive, we may speak with 
the more assurance, in view of the exact parallel in English in the 
idiomatic use of " a living soul," — which is doubtless due to French 
influence : 

"You searched the house; did you find anyone there?" — "No, 
not a living soul" 

Well and good. But how disconcerting would be the contrary 
response : " Yes, I found there a living soul" Not more so, how- 
ever, than it would be to find M™ de Sevigne (206) writing: 

En effet, il a vu dme vivante, 

for ("il n'a vu") ; or St. Simon exclaiming (11, 128) : 
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Je f us bien surpris de trouver une ame chez M. de Luxembourg ! 
(instead of "de ne pas trouver une ame"). 

There is still to be considered the question of the antiquity of 
Qui vive? in French and of Chi viva? in Italian. 

M. Jeanroy states: "Je ne crois pas que des formules de ce 
genre [Vive le roi, etc.] soient anterieures au xv* ou au xvi* siecle." 
— In the Assises de Jerusalem (13th century) 1, 30, we read: 

" Le prelat qui le corone et toz les autres dient en latin par trois 
fois: vive le roi en bone prosperite." (Littre Hist. s. v. vivre, p. 
2517, col. 2, 1. 6). 

And in the 14th century we find: 

Et dit li uns a Pautre a la fois et souvent : Vive ce Bertran, vive 
qui regne tellement (Guesclin, 18,073). 

In particular, M. Jeanroy implies, apropos of the incident of 
Perouse, that the Italian formula, Chi viva, could not have existed 
early in Italy : " U est evident que ces paroles [Qui vive?] n'ont pas 
ete reellement prononcees a Perouse au milieu du xvi* siecle." 

But in the Eneide di Virgilio of Annibal Caro (1 507-1 566) 9, 
588, we read: 

O la, fermate. Chi viva? A che venite? Ove n'andate? 
Chi siete voi? (Vocab. della lingua ital. . . . delta Crusca. Fi- 
renze, 1865). 

And in the Storia fiorentina of Benedetto Varchi (1 502-1 565) : 

. . . gli avesse dimandato chi viva? Risposto lietamente : viva chi 
vive, e gridato Francia, entro dentro (2, 38). [Same Vocabo- 
lario.] 

What is perhaps the most striking passage in French literature 
illustrative of the locution Qui vive? has not heretofore, so far as 
I am aware, been cited. It occurs in the Farce joyeuse des trois 
gallans et Phlipot [Rouen, vers 1545], published in the late Emile 
Picot's Recueil Geniral des Sotties, vol. iii (Soc. des anciens textes, 
1912), pp. 200-203. On page 170, M. Picot, in his Introduction to 
the farce, gives a brief analysis of the plot which will throw light 
on a passage interesting in more respects than one : 
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Trois galants s'etonnent de la paresse et de la sottise de Phlipot, 
qui n'a jamais rien fait et ne veut rien faire. Lui-meme survient, 
et les galants lui conseillent de choisir un metier. . . . Phlipot, per- 
suade que le ciel Ta rendu propre a tout, se decide pour I'etat de 
cordonnier, mais, tandis qu'il s'epuise a " empougner le lygnon," 
les galants se deguisent en gens d'armes et viennent enroler le 
pauvre diable qui n'ose resister. . . . Le metier ne va guere a 
Phlipot, qui coud sur son habit la croix blanche de France et la 
croix verte de Tennemi, afin d'echapper aux deux partis. Au mo- 
ment ou il se croit en repos, les galants le trompent encore. lis 
fondent sur lui a Timproviste, comme s'ils appartenaieut a Tarmee 
opposee, et le f orcent de crier successivement : vive Engleterre, vive 
Espagne et vive France! (v. 492-495) ... A la fin Phlipot se 
decide a crier simplement: Vivent les plus forts! (v. 500) et fait un 
triste retour sur sa paresse et son ignorance. 

The lines of the play that concern us run as follows : 

Le premier Gallant. 

Donne, donne! 

Qui vive? 

Phlipot. 
Vive — [il hesite.] 

Le Gallant. 

Qui? 

Phlipot. 

La guerre ! 

Le premier Gallant. 
Vilain, cries vous Engleterre? 

Phlipot. 

Vive Engleterre! 

Le .II*. Gallant. 

Et puis Espaigne! 
Y m'est avys que je me baigne. 
Dictz: Vive France! 

Phlipot. 

Et France ausyl 
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Engleterre ! 
Engleterre! 



Phlipot. 

Que de soucy ! 

Le .II*. Gallant. 
Espaigne ! 

Phlipot. 
Le .III*. Gallant. 



Espa 



Vive France! 

Le premier Gallant. 

Vilain, tout quoy ! 

Phlipot. 
Vous me faictes de gros effors. 

Le .II*. Gallant. 

Qui vivet 

Phlipot. 

Vive . . . Les plus fors 
Vivent, je ne m'en puys tourner. 
Sainct Jean ! vous aves beau corner, 
Se g'y viens jamais. . . . 

Le premier Gallant. 

Qui vivet Quit 



Quoy? 



Miserable, 



Phlipot. 
Qui sera a luy sy responde ! . . . 



Vive le deable! 



" L'Allemand dit : Wer dat Tltalien Chi va Idt TEspagnol Quien 
vat" — In the 16th century, the Frenchman said Qui va Idt or Qui 
vivet 

Une sentinelle parla d'assez loin; on repondit a son qui va la 
(Aubigne, Hist, univ., v, p. 185, de Ruble). 
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But Aubigne has also: II respondit " Vezirs" au qui vive (Hist, 
univ., v, p. 16). 

Qui vive? Chi viva? by the side of Qui vald? Chi va Id? — When 
it is a question of unknown identity, Qui va Id? When it is a ques- 
tion of unknown party fealty, Qui vive? Gradually the latter, in 
France, supplants the former. 

u On cria : Qui vive? II fallut bien repondre : Paul III." 

— " II y a la une sorte de jeu de mots reposant sur Tinterpreta- 
tion meme de M. Cledat. Mais du fait que cette explication s'est 
presentee des le xv* ou le xvi* siecle, il n'en resulte pas necessaire- 
ment qu'elle soit la bonne." 

The "logic" of the latter statement is incontrovertible; but all 
the same it is to be hoped that in a future edition of his Etyniolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, Professor Meyer-Liibke will no longer char- 
acterize the " Vive qui? explanation " as " gekiinstelt." 

H. A. Todd 

Columbia University 
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The Use of Tu and Vous in Moliire. By Percival B. Fay. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology Vol 8, No. 3, pp. 227-286, March 



Mr. Fay has given us here a clear and methodically arranged report on the 
use respectively of tu and vous in Moliere— -a use which is based, of course, on 
the nature of the relationship between the speakers. The bibliography of the 
subject given in the notes, pp. 229-230, is a brief one, for the reason that this 
point of speech usage has not received all the attention it deserves. 

The conclusions at which Mr. Fay arrives are: (1) that there is no notice- 
able deviation in the relative use of tu and vous in the earlier and the later plays 
of Moliere; (2) that except in the pastoral comedy Milicerte, in which the 
familiar form is extensively employed, the rules governing the use of tu and 
vous are not appreciably affected by the nature of the play — whether a farce or a 
character comedy. 

The catalog of occurrences is complete and should prove useful as a refer- 
ence work for future comparisons. 

Although, as the author himself tells us, his investigation yields no startling 
results, this study is none the less timely, inasmuch as the language has probably 
reached a turning-point in its employment of tu and vous. Down to our own 
day, judging from such colloquial plays as those of Scribe and Sardou, there 
prevails in what is called society, and among its imitators of the middle class, a 
conventional use of vous between members of the same family when in public, by 
the side of a more familiar use of tu in the intimacy of the home. 1 However, it 
happened, even under these conditions, that the father, or other superior, would 
often revert to the use of vous in order to enhance his dignity and give more 
weight to whatever orders, injunctions, reproofs were being administered to the 
junior members of the family. This change from one form to the other is very 
frequent in Moliere. It occurs also in Scribe, but only in a lesser degree in 
Sardou — to cite only the two dramatists just mentioned, whose career extends, 
jointly, over almost the whole of the nineteenth century. 

As for the stage of today, it may be safely said that such a passing from the 
tu to the vous form of address, far from adding dignity to the speaker, would 
be nothing short of comical. At the present time, one form of address is adopted 
and adhered to; or if a mistake has been made (tu used when vous should have 
been preferred or vice versa) the error is rectified. But no solemn or serious 
effect can be expected from the alternate use of tu and vous. The rapid demo- 
cratization of the greater part of French society in recent decades has done away 
with any residue of pomposity dating back to the time when the upper classes 

1 In Moliere the vous is more generally used, and by children to their par- 
ents without exception (op cit, p. 236). 
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and their imitators actually played their parts in the world like actors on the 
stage. This is so true that an alternating use of tu and vous even corresponding 
to a fluctuation in the sentiment of love or respect, would certainly miss its pur- 
pose to-day. Let us try the effect of the following passage from the Bur graves. 
Otbert is speaking to Regina: 



Je ne vous aime pas ! — Enfant donne un baiser, 

Je te donne non sang. Regina dis au pretre 

Qu'il m'aime pas son Dieu, dis au Toscan sans maitre 

Qp'il n'aime point l'aurore apres les nuits d'hiver. 

Va trouver sur son banc le forcat les de vivre, 

Dis-lui qu'il n'aime point la main qui le delivre; 

Mais ne me dis jamais que je ne t'aime pas I 

Car vous etes pour moi, dans l'ombre ou vont mes pas, 

Dans l'entrave ou mon pied se sent pris en arriere 

Plus que la delivrance et plus que la lumiere ! 

Je suis a vous sans terme, a vous eperdument, 

Et vous le savez bien. — Oh! les femmes y raiment 

Sont cruelles tou jours et rien ne leur plait comme 

De jouer avec l'ame et la douleur d'un homme! 

Mais pardon 1 vous souffrez ; je vous parle de moi, 

Mon Dieu! quand je devrais, a genoux devant toi, 

Ne point contrarier ta fievre et ton delire 

Et te baiser les mains en te laissant tout dire ! 



Apparently we have become dull to the impression of such an alternation of 
tu and vous. Speaking in a general sense, the atmosphere of social life which 
fostered it has completely passed away. 

Of course, such an interchange of tu and vous as occurs in " the sack scene " 
of the Fourberies de Scapin (III, 2), supposed to be part of the jargon of a 
Swiss, has nothing whatever to do with the cases mentioned above : it is nothing 
but broken French. Even to-day a Frenchman will mimic a Belgian speaking 
French by this very mixture of tu and vous, like the following : " Je ne t'aime 
pas savez-vous." 



Henri Francois Muller 



Columbia University 
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